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SAVONAROLA’S LAST BENEDIC- 
TION. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





“ After life had ceased, the arm of the martyr, by 
some action of the fire on its sinews, was seen to lift 
and move in the flames, asif signing a benediction. 
The crowd, which had taunted and reviled him dur- 
ing his sufferings, moved by sudden pity and remorse, 
fell on their knees, weeping and invoking blessings 
on his name.” 





In the old city square 
Is bufit the martyr’s pyre, 

With reeking clouds of smoke 
And tongues of blood-red fire. 

Loud sob the bells, like funeral knells, 
Now lower and now higher. 


Amid the flery glow 
A writhing form is seen. 

Clamors with eruel joy 
The fickle Florentine, 

Who thronged his way but yesterday 
As he a god bad been, 


All foul and blurred the air ; 
All stained the smiling skies. 

A little band of faithful ones, 
With wild, despairing eyes, 

Intent to show their love and woe, 
Keep watch until he dies. 


‘From the Church Militant 
And that above, divine, 
We cut thee off.” The martyr smiled. 
** Such power is not thine. 
Bar as you will man’s church, and still 
The Church Triumphant mine.”’ 


Now, Death has done his worst. 
Flickers the reddening brand. 

The smoke wreaths higher curl 
By eddying breezes fanned; 

When, suddenly, the gazers see 
The motion of a hand. 


The dead hand in the fire, 
It moves and seems to raise 

And make the blessing sign, 
As when, in by-goue days, 

The dead man moved, by all beloved, 
Along the city ways. 


And as by one consent 
The crowd, so fierce before, 
Falls on its knees and sobs bis name 
Entreating, o’er and o’er: 
** Bless us again ; but once again 
Thou saint of God! once more!” 


Ob! parallel of time! 
Oh ! heaven and earth brought close ! 
The Master pardoning op his Cross, 
The dead monk ’mid his foes, 
And once again, from blood and pain, 
Flowers the Celestial Rose. 
Newrorr, R. L 





IOWA REDEMPTA. 





BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 





Tue Iowan saloon is gone. The great 
avenging sword of this long-tolerant people 
cleft it asunder on the 27th of June, and a 
moral cyclone, far greater than that black, 
demoniacal one which I witnessed in Mount 
Pleasant, ten nights ago, bas hurled one 
half of it into the Mississippi and the other 
iuto the Missouri. The fragments will 
never meet again. So we have said fare- 
well to our deeanter and beer glass forever. 
How has this achievement come about? 
No one knows the full story. You can 
never account for the greatest historic 










events. You can scan the surface flow; 
but there are threads of the current of 
which you may as well give up the 
search first as last. God keeps some things 
to himself. One thing is sure; this result 
is not a thing of yesterday. It began with 
the first planting of the people in this state. 
Ove is amazed to find, away back in the 
territorial days, and in the first voting, and 
in tracing the eastern cradies of the first 
population, the real beginnings of this 
struggle. In the first official acts of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church here (and the 
same may be said of other Churches, 
though I cannot get at their records) 
there was a bold protest against the 
reign of intemperance all over these 55,000 
square miles, When the far-visioned 
Horace Mann came on here to organize the 
school system of ‘the young state, seeds 
were sown which have now produced a 
magnificent harvest. Without our public 
schools to coufront our thousands of sa- 
loons, the victory of two days ago could 
not have been achieved. There wus even a 
temperance color to the enlisting for the 
War, when 83,000 of Iowa’s sons sprang 
into the blue at the immortal Lincoln's 


call, No one can read apy page of the hie 
tory of the state, without seeing that this re- 
sult fs'no ethical spasm, but the 
of a long and strong conviction. 


A good Providence bas ruled over the 
progress of the contest. I'wo successive 
legisiatures had declared the people might 
vote; but then the most fiffing time for it 
was a critical question. It was needful 
that uo political issue should be mixed with 
this impersonal ove. There must be no 
candidates in the field. The parties must 
bave one chance, at least, to grasp bands at 
the polls and forget their old divergences. 
The day (the 27th of June) was in the 
plowing time, and here was a question when 
the farmer must come to the front for his 
bome and its future. It is now all over. 
The quicksands have beeu passed. The 
day was a perfect voting one of June—too 
wet forthe iron plowshare and just dry 
enough for the furthest tiller of the soil to 
get to the voting-place, with his omnipotent 
ballot. 

There were some things that gave promise 
of victory; and yet there was not enough 
encouragement to let any one stay at home 
or build on the hope of a great superfluous 
majority. Our latest United States senator- 
elect, James F. Wilson, with all the weight 
of that uvanimous vote which had put his 
new commission in his hand, spoke and 
wrote strong words for the Amendment. 
Our governor, Buren R. Sherman, a hero of 
Shiloh, took place beside St. John, of 
Kansas, for the homes of a whole state, 
when he said, early in the contest: ‘‘ Let us 
have the Amendment, if it will save one 
home or one man from the ruin of intem- 
perance.” In his own town of Vinton he 
madea ringing speech the day before the 
election, urging his townsmento vote with 
him. The lowa State Register, of this place, 
took up the cause of temperance at the very 
outset, just as soon as the voting day was 
determined, and, by daily editorials and 
keen and epigrammatic exposures of the 
wrong of intemperance and the quiet doings 
of its abettors, has done invaluable service 
to the good cause. Just after the Brewers’ 
Convention at Washington appropriated 
$5,000, to be paid to Christian Magous, of 
Iowa, for ‘‘doing the most good” in this 
state, the Register published an imaginative 
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brains and conscience and daring of the 
Register must be attributed at least 15,000 
of our 40,000 majority. 

The methods for holding public meet- 
ings, the choice of speakers, the places ap- 
pointed, the literature employed, the group- 
ing of every possibly helpful factor have 
been masterly. It would be difficult to im- 
prove upon this campaign, were it to begin 
again to-morrow. The part which the 
Churches have taken has been simply sub- 
lime. It has been a perpetual week of pray- 
er. Union meetings have been held all over 
the state and ministers of all denominations 
have cOme together on a common plat- 
form. 

One of the crowning features has been 
the part which women have taken. They 


‘had ample reason to wish and work for tais 


great consunimation. But who that even 
knew them well could anticipate such wis- 
dom in their plans, such ubiquity in effort, 
such golden speech, such exquisite skill in 
meeting emergencies as we have witnessed 
here? We have women in Iowa eapdble of 
all these efforts and endowed with all these 
qualities. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, whose 
over her bead for 


Willard came over from Illinois, and every- 
where, to put her Attic eloquence on the 
right side of the scales. Her words have 
been sword strokes over all these prairies, 
frém Davenport to Council Bluffs. Of all 
the Russian crowns, covered with dia- 
monds, that rest in idleness in the jewel- 
room on the Kremlin, not one is good 
enough for the brows of Mrs. Foster and 
Miss Willard. Mrs. Fixen, a Danish lady, 
has made her home here during this strug- 
gle, and by her felicitous addresses has 
aroused the Scandinavians to vote for the 
Amendment. Mrs. Carhart has been as he- 
roic in work us she has been skillful in 
speech. To Mrs, Skelton, a German lady, 
is largely due the fact that the German 
vote has been combined with that of 
the American in reaching the great ma- 
jority. 

This has been a typical campaign. 
Hence the power of song has come in to re- 
inforce that of speech. The popular meet- 
ings have been distinguished for the hearty 
singing of melodies born of this nomentous 
crisis. These temperance hymns have been 
sung by thousands, in the emalier as well 
asthe larger towns, with an enthusiasm 
that has bad its important bearing on the 
batile day at the polls. We give a spec- 
imen of adaptations by Chaplain Lozier, 
an lowan, presiding elder up on the Dakota 
line, a man whom Morton, of Indiana, 
leaned heavily on in the old war days. He 
had too little time for long companionship 
with his muse; soa moderate flexibility of 
his prosody must be excused: 

“This good Teetotal Wagon was running rather slow, 
Until the ladies lent a hand, and then it had to go; 
For, when they. fight for God and Right, it isn’t 

worth denying, 


They'll have their way and win the day, or else 
they'll die a-trytng! 


“The Opposition wagon is freighted down with 

woes. 

Its track is strewn with blood and tears as through 
the world it goes. 

It runs upon a downward grade; Perdition is its 
level; 

Its passengers are drunkards, and its driver is the 
D—rameelier. 
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This same chaplain also published an 
effective campaign paper. Its character 
can be determined from his ‘‘ Announce- 
ment Extraordinary”: 

** About the first of June 1 will issue an 
immense edition of x» special campaign 

aper called The Amendment Field Battery. 

he entire Battery will be loaded to the muz- 
zle with Amendment ammunition, of the 
kind that is meant to kilJ, and the whole 
will be aimed and fired at the saloon curse 


io Iowa. There will be hot shot, chaio 
shot, grape shot, shrapnel, percussion 
shells, and ap onal 260 pounder 


(that’s our fighting weight at present) with 
an assortment of hand grenades, adapted 
to the pulpit and platform and adapted to 
all temperance workers, ‘‘irrespective of 
age, sex, color, nativity, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude.’ The whole edited by 
the ‘fighting chaplain.’ 

*‘Send orders at once, and with your 
orders any facts showing the workings of 
the saloon curse io your neighborbood—such 
as fights, runaways, broken necks, wife- 
beatings, fires, manglings by cars, evic- 
tions from homes, and other luxuries inci- 
dent to the use of ‘barmless lager beer.” 
Names of writers must be given; but will 
not be printed unless desired. 

ot AR This! This is ‘ammuzi- 
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portant as any other means of grace in this 
crisis. Send for the Battery and let them 
have it ‘double shotted’ and at short 
range.” 

One of the singular features of the cam- 
paign has been the way in which the elec- 
tion has been held. There has been no 
fighting, so far as news from every pretinct 
in the state has come in. The fact is, 
polls have not been the place for it. It 
would be impossible to get up a moderate 
quarrel. Here, at the place where I put in 
my vote (my first vote in this state), there 
were almost as many ladies, young and 
old, as there were men. They had tickets 
and handed them to all whocame. One of 
of these, Miss Pearson, told me, at one 
o'clock, that she had handed out some six 
bundred, and not an uncivil word has been 
spoken to her. Probably no state election 
has ever been held in this country where 
80 many votes have been won on the day 
and at the polls, and so little whisky con- 
sumed, as on the 27th of June, here in Iowa. 
All over the siate the women (who could not 
vote, but who have won their right to the 
ballot a hundred times over in this one six 
months) have surrounded the polling 
places with those fine devices which only 
they knew how to twine around the strong 
oak of a majestic cause. At Ames, Marion, 
and many other places throughout the 
state there were generous lunch-rooms pro- 
vided by the ladies, and even bouquets 
were given by the young ladies to men after 
they bad dropped in their ballots for the 
Amendment. As it was handed, the donor 
would say: ‘‘I suppose you voted for the 
Amendment?” Many a blue shirt had 
» little bouquet tucked in the button-hole 
that had never had one before. One laboring 
man, at one of these places, was returning 
without one. A lady stepped up to him 
and remarked that she was sorry he had 
voted against her. ‘‘ Not I,” said the bluff 
working man. ‘I cast my ballot with you; 
and here is my bouquet. I am taking it 
home to my wife.” So saying, he pulled 
out a neat bouquet that had been given 
‘bim and which he stuffed in his pocket, 





Let tipplers quit that Whisky Cart and go the other 
way; 


‘that he might carry it home unhermed. 
Des Moures, Iowa. 
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CN Sone eee emma — 
A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 


INGTON. 
BY MARY CLEMMER. 


You must let me go on about the weather, 
which is far more ivteresting to me than 
congressmen. Judging by the amount of 
time given to its discussion in private con- 
versation, in public signals and balletins, 
we may conclude that the weather is in- 
teresting to everybody, and not to those 
unfortunates alone who possess no other 
absorbing theme to talk about. Yet it re- 
mains true that the weather is a more per- 
vasive, absorbing, and omnipresent topic of 
talk in two latitudes than in one; in the 
frigid and the torrid than in the temperate 
zone. If Washington is not in the torrid zone, 
there are several months of every year when 
we have every reas&h to believe it is. This 
fact brings me back to the present exception- 
al Summer, which seems literally to have 
borne us in our gardens of Hesperus back 
to the region of the Hyperboreans, where 
the fable tells us is perpetual Spring. Ordi- 
parily, Mid-summer in Washington is as 
exhausting as it is suffocating. In it peo- 
ple talk constantly of the weather, because 
the weather will not allow them to think 
of anything else. The nights are as hot 
as the days, both are consuming and de- 
moralizing; for a human being, robbed by 
the atmosphere of the use of his highest 
faculties, of the expression of his finest 
sensibilities, can vever be his best self. 
Wet linen, streaming perspiration, and 
gasping breath seem to demean a mortal 
till, through a sheer sense of personal in- 
jury, he becomes ill-natured. The Summer 
that gladdens the heart and uplifts the 
mind in mountain regions is almost au un- 
imagined presence in Southern inland 
river regions. Inu ordinary seasons, Sum- 
mer here is a sort of purgatory, in which, 
through many torments, souls and bodies 
strugule ov to a late paradise of cooler 
weatilier. 

¥et where Summer reigns the benign 
empress of all the elements the praises of 
her months are not sung, as are the favor- 
ites of Spring and Autumn. May, June, 
and October are the loves of the poets; 
pow and then, at long intervals, one sings 
sadly of November or doubtingly of April; 
but few, indeed, are the singers who sing 
of July or August. August has its own 
specinl enchantments, but they are not 
those of July. July, at its best, is the cul- 
mivating prime of Nature’s visible life. 
She stands at the apex of the seasons, as a 
woman stands at the prime of her years, 
crowned with fruition. Nothing so 
perfect can come after. Before went the 
dawn, the travsfiguring beauty of prom- 
ise, the fair, flteting heralds of the 


Hereafter. Here is the fullness, the perfec- 
tion of beauty, of life, of power; the 
plenitude of fulfillment. The power 


to love, to serve, to achieve, to create will 
linger later, live magnificently on; yet 


every moment movivg impereeptibly, but 
surely, away from the noontide splendor 
toward the twilight shadow. Thus July. 
proud cmpress of the months, takes posses- 


siou of the world. But we rob us we write. 
Itis Juve who is woman in her tenderness, 
in her bloom, in her promise of beauty to 
come; Juve, who is the queen of youth, as 
she is queev of Nature. But July, named 
for a conqueror, is purely masculive in its 
grip of possession. It hints of nothing to 
come more splendid, for it is itself cousum- 
mation. Other beauties, born of other 
orders of being, shed their luster along the 
universe; but what other month so absorbs, 
possesses, and divulges Nature? Here is 
the emperor of the elements. Behold his 
clouds, his cyclones, his engulfing floods! 
Listen to bis dominant thunders! Watch 
his fatal lightoings! See how close to human 
life and fate is set the sovereignty of ele- 
mental force! No other month of the year 
environs tbe earth with such virile splen 
dor. He steeps the earth in vivid light, in 
fructifying beauty, in fragrance, in melody. 
His swift, sweet, dry winds winnow the 
earth of poisons. His very heat is health. 
His clouds fly from horizon to horizon, 
couriers of life—large, luminous, life-giving. 
At night the very stars hang low and large 
above our heads, The incommunicable 
stars, that in mountainous regions seem re- 
mote as eternity, some July night descend 
in space till they seem close comrades of 





the earth. Ifso muchis oursin the con 
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fining city, who may measure the largess | great credit and deserves the gratitude of | was at white heat. Till that day Washing- 


of our possession when we eater the outer 
spaces of Nature? when the winds, the 
waters, the birds, and the flowers 
are our closest compavions? when with 
the sunshine that streams through, 
the odor of the wild grape, the fine 
fragrance of the wild rose, of the blue 
succory, of the red eglantine penetrates our 
senses with the streaming sunshine? when 
we hear the quail pipe in the waving wheat, 
avd our hearts stand still with delight, 
sweet to pain? when the thrush cries from 
the heart of the Summer woods? when the 
grass under our feet and the umbrage over 
our heads is musical with all murmuring 
nations of the Summer air? We have hud 
our month of expectancy, our month of 
fulfillment; but we bad to reach our month 


of consummation to know that to be one’ 


with Nature now is to be sweet and rich 
and strong and free. 

In the pomp of these July moons the 
dome of the Capitol takes on its floating 
quality and swells and expands in the 
luminous atmosphere, till it looks like a 
thing of life and light, Within, the Capito) 
was never so attractive. The tilesof the 
corridors are clean and cool. The doors of 
the Legislative Chambers stand open wide. 
Withiv, coolly-matted floors and coolly- 
attired men tell in advance of the tranquil 
legislation on pensions and tariff that is 
slowly going on, at least, in the Senate 
Chamber. Personally, I had staid away 
from this Chamber long enough to perceive, 
when I came back, the touches that Time 
had laid bere and there on the faces of its 
members. Io faces, at least, how much 
had become new! Time hud given tothe 
old Chamber a touch of novelty. Side by 
side, as of old, sat the two Fathers of 
the Senate, Senators Morrill and Anthony. 
The resemblance of Senator Morrill to Sen- 
ator Sumner bas been often observed, and 
it increases as the years increase. No hu- 
man being could grow old more gracefully, 
while his equable temperament and gentle 
temper give promise of many added honor- 
able years on the earth. Raging passions 
will never hurry this peaceful spirit into 
eternity, while fully employed but not 
overtaxed faculties give promise of uncéas- 
ing usefuluess to the end. The white bairs 
of Sevator Anthony lend a look of equal 
serenity to his face. Respected and be- 
loved by all who know him, he has served 
in the Seuate of the United States fer 
twenty-three conseculive years and has 
reached the extreme honor of a sixth 
election. 

One sees, with a grateful consciousness, 
among the pew faces, several which the 
world in no way seems to have touched 
with a spoiling or soiling Land; men who 
carry still in the outlook of their eyes 
much of the expression which they must 
have worn as boys; strong, clear, fresh- 
looking men, who seem ready for the 
world’s service and unspoiled by its honors. 
Such a looking man is Senator Warner 
Miller, of New York, whose admirable 
speech at Roseland Park, on ‘ Civil and 
Administrative Reform,” was printed in 
last week’s INDEPENDENT. Mr. Miller 
made a good begiuniug to the career which, 
at the comparatively early age of forty- 
three years, placed him in the United States 
Senate. A graduate of Union College at 
the breaking out of the War, when but 4it 
tle past twenty years old, he enlisted as a 
private in the Union army, in which he 
fought and was taken prisoner. 

Mr. Miller looks as if he were six feet 
high and stands straight and strong in his 
early prime of life, as if be bad grown up 
and flourished out with Nature and had 
never known any of the curtailing in 
fluences of a sedentary and repressing life. 
His presence is commanding, his head large 
and high, his face strong and open, no 
feature hinting of the ignoble. It is more 
than pleasant to see with the newcomers 
such « face and such a man. 

Senator Eldridge G. Lapham is an older 
man and has already taken on a look that 
is venerable. A man of large frame, stout, 
without corpulence, bearing symmetrical 
features, an open expression, and straight 
gray hair, which he wears ratherlong. The 
only personal expression of Mr. Lapbam 
with which I am familiar is his recent 
report from the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage, which, in its comprehensive spirit, 
broad and just statement, reflects on him 


every thoughtful woman who cares for the 
human race. 

“The air is full of farewells to the 
dying.” 

On Sunday to Washington came a tele- 
gram from Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, 
bearing these words: 

* Julia passed away yesterday.” 

Thus death bas bruken one of the smallest 
and choicest family circles of the Capital. 
It is the surface-life of Washington thet is 
reflected upon the outer world. Of the 
tender inner home-life in which the city 
abounds the world koows nothing. _With- 
in its limits, there is no family more intelli- 
geut, refined, and closely bound together 
by sympathetic ties than that of Senaior 
Edmunds. It consisted only of himself, 
wife, aud two young daughters. Both were 
young women of great promise; but now 
the youngest, graceful as a fawn, happy in 
the hope of long, beautiful human life, 
standing ut its threshold, has vanished into 
the life iucorruptible, leaving a grief of loss 
iu the bearts that love her that can never be 
assuaged. Our hearts go out to the strong 
father, to the rare mother, to the bereft 
sister; yet, with all our sympathy, no less 
they must tread their Gethsemane alone. 


* Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 
Year after yoar, her tender steps pursuing, 
hold her grown more fair. 


“Thus do we walk with her and keep unbroken 
The bond which Nature gives, 
Thinking thet our remembrance, though unspoken 
May reach her where she lives.” 


The death of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln re- 
calls much to those who kuew her in her 
life in Washington. The public has a 
cheerful way of regarding the wives of 
United States Presidents as pieces of va- 
tional property, just as church societies 
consider their mivisters’ wives a piece of 
church property, to the extent, at least, of 
attending assiduously to her personal char- 
acter and affairs. Weighed in the pub- 
lic’s inexorable balance, poor Mrs. Lincoln 
was found wanting. She entered the White 
House in the prime of life, a woman whose 
life had been wholly personal and provin- 
cial. Not beautiful, she had yet ‘‘ points” 
‘of great beauty, which newspapers and 
flatterers took up and published at once. 
Despite the War and the enmity of the 
South, she had her share of following, of 
flattery from women of fashion, from gay 
chevaliers of the world, toa degree never 
dreamed of before. Being human, it was 
but natural it should intoxicate her for a 
time. Few are great enough to be able to 
carry power with humility, But she evaded 
but a little while the eternal fiat of human 
sorrow. Her beautiful boy, ‘‘ Willie,” died 
in the White House, and the mansion of 
honor was never again what it was at firs! 
to the. bereaved mother. The mental 
malady which followed her to her grave 
developed itself io its incipient -stages 
in the White House. This is the one 
Charitable explanation of the strange 
Rigs which she said and did. 
Perhaps at thistime no one but ber hus- 
band kvew it. The people did not, and 
judged her accordingly. There was vo 
difference in fact between the many boxes 
she took fromthe White House and the 
many trunks, crammed with old finery, that 
she tugged about Chicago. Her insanity 
took on the mild form of a passion for 
clothes which she could not wear and a 
terror of poverty which she could never 
incur. She had lovable, she had in some 
respects brilliant faculties. She was keen, 
witty, and sarcastic, with a sharp sense of 
the ridiculous anda marvelous power of 
mimicry; but through her whole life she 
was subject at intervals to outbursts of 
passionate, ungoverned temper, which in 
their quality verged on insanity. One 
closely allied to her by family ties told me, 
but a few years ago, that, even when these 
rages were expended on himself, President 
Lincoln never showed the least irritation 
or anger toward bis wife. No matter how 
unressonable she might be, he always 
treated her with the gentleness and 
tenderness that he would have be- 


stowed on an ailing child, soothing her 
back to quietness. No wonder she was 
never comforted for the loss of her great 
consoler, lover, and friend. While presid- 
ing over the White House, great injustice 
was done Mrs. Lincoln in, at least, two re- 


specis. In those days partisap prejudice 








ton had been wholly a Southern city, and 
then the whole Southern element in it was 
in a state of rampant revolt against all 
* Northern Scum,” io the White House or 
anywhere else. They had neither tolerance 
nor mercy for ‘‘the Southern woman,” as 
they called her, in the White House, who 
was truer tothe cause of Freedom repre- 
sented by her illustrious husband than she 
was to the section from whence she came. 
She might isdalge in occasional tantrums 
toward him, when he displeased ber; but 
she could not be a traitor to the cause of 
which he was chief and front, the Cause of 
Freedom. 

A Southern woman who insisted on be- 
ing a “‘ Yankee” was at that time an offense 
to the Soutbern mind that she could not be 
to-day; and, in its irate judgment, every 
fault she bad and many she had not were 
magnified and published -abroad. Sbe, 
meaowhile, took no pains to mullify her 
judges or to win the affections of any one 
who stood outside of ber own personal 
regard. ‘The intelligence of Mrs. Lincola 
by the country at large has always been 
greatly ‘underrated. Physically and men- 
tally she was a strong woman, though her 
mental forces had probably never been 
thoroughly developed and -in later life 
became deeply warped. It has been greatly 
the habit of people to speak of Mrs. Lin- 
coln as an illiterate woman. This was as 
unjust as other misjudgments. No wo- 
man who has since presided over the White 
House, exceptivg Mrs. Garfield, has been 
able to write a personal note that could 
compare in elegance with those written 
habitually by Mrs. Lincoln. Her early 
education had been entrusted to a French 
lady. She wrote fluently in French, 
and the missives which came from her 
hands were in all respects the commupi- 
cautions of an accomplished and intelligent 
woman. When we recall the fact that her 
education was what the West could give 
her, from the year 1818, this is saying 
much, yet it should be said of her in simple 
justice. 

She had very keen perceptions, and, when 
her fancies did not interfere with them, 
she read buman nature accurately, as she 
gave ample proof in her judgment of Abra- 
ham Livcoln, who, when others deemed 
him of small account, she always declared 
would live to prove himself to be a great 
man. Her sympathies, stropg and stedfast, 
runbing in deep but narrow chanvels, did 
not flow over or out to masses or to classes. 
‘* People in general” were not of large or 
close account to her. The outraying kind- 
ness of heart and of specch which bound 
thousands in real affection to Mrs. Hayes 
was wholly wanting in Mrs. Lincoln, save 
to those whom she personally knew and 
liked. Avother trait strongly developed in 
her, we will not call ‘‘ feminine,” as she 
sbaied it with Napoleon the Great—she 
could not beara rival, and was never known 
to invite as a continuous guest at the White 
House any woman younger or fairer than 
herself. Her powers of mimicry would have 
made her fortune on the stage, and it was a 
pastime not unknown to the White House 
in ber time, the exact reproduction in the 
chamber above, by the mistress of the man- 
sion, of the airs and graces, the tricks of 
speech, of movement, and of manner of the 
guests who have just marched before her, 
paying their obeisance to the first lady of 
tLe land in the Red Parlor below. Hersun 
set in Abraham Lincoln’s grave and never 
rose again. The world she bad not loved 
before could not console her now, and, sit- 
ting in shadow, she lived at odds with it to 
the end. She was not altogether wrong in 
her belief that it had not always treated 
her kindly, and she could never know, 
poor soul, that it had not been in her 
‘‘ make-up” to lay under heavy tribute to 
herself its uncertain affections. 

They laid her becide her illustrious hus- 
band, wearing the weddiog ring that for 
forty faithful years she had worn for him, 
bearing the inscription he placed there: 
‘Love is eternal.” Let us hope that in its 
eternity she has already said to him: 
“« Good-morning!” 

It is a credit. to American manbood that 
the men who bave written of Mrs, Lin- 
coln’s death have not forgotten that she 
was the consort, hovored and beloved, 
of the first martyr of their country, and, as 
such, passing swiftly by her faults, they 
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have laid with reverent band the bays of 
kindly honor on her exalted grave, 

The mode of dealing with the Presideut’s 
wife is precisely the same as that which 
meddles with the President himself. In 
his public acts the President of the United 
States is a perfectly legitimate object of 
criticism, as is any officer in the executive 
or legislative branches of the Government. 
But to criticise a man in his public acts is 
one and an houvorable thing, while to pub- 
lish pear and far stories of his personal 
tastes and private life is another and a dis- 
honorable thing. Why, because a man is 
President of the United States, any one 
should probe to his dining-room, or discuss 
the bangings of his bed-room, or spread 
scandalous stories about of his personal re- 
lations is a question whose true reply could 
reflect only discredit on human nature. 
Tis such a pity that the human nature, so 
capable of justice, of generosity, of truth, of 
kindness on one side, on the other side should 
be equally capable of pestiferous gossip, of 
malignant scandal, and of all uncharitable- 
ness. I am not hinting at generalities; but 
striking right on its head a dishonoring 
fact, which has been forced upon my atten- 
tion. In private letters, from various cities, 
I am constantly asked if thus and thus is 
true of President Arthur; the questions 
sometimes accompanied by printed state- 
ments, greatly to his personal discredit. I 
am pot a personal acquaintance of Presi- 
dent Artbur and know nothing whatever of 
his private outcomings or ingoings; but 
I do know that, while I bave read in various 
public journals that President Arthur 
spends his Sundays iv heavy sleep, getting 
over bis Saturday orgies, that every Sun- 
day morning! see him walk into St. John’s 
Church, leading his little daughter, a quiet 
and gentle-looking gentleman, who may 
have been drunk the night before, for all I 
can prove to the contrary, only he does not 
look like it and I do not believe it. 

I read the other day: ‘‘ What is the cure 
for gossip? Simple culture.” Now, I 
happen to know the chief slanderers of 
President Arthur do not need “culture” so 
much as they need more cleanliness of 
thought and more forgiving spirits, The 
utter malignity of spirit, the utter bitter- 
ness of tongue that can be expressed, by 
day and by night, by sordid souls, was 
shown to its climax through the Hayes Ad- 
ministration. The same spirit, within a 
certain limit, reigns rampant to-day, with 
all its bottled venom pouring with slow 
but sure drops op the personal life of 
President Arthur. Did the poison stay in 
Washington, it would not matter much— 
here so many know what it is; but when it 
spreads forth to the innocent, uninformed 
people it matters so much that I stamp it 
for what it is—false as it is venomous. 

When you read insinuating, malicious 
comments or listen to them concerning 
the personal life of President Arthur, you 
may be very sure that they issue at their 
source from the revengeful minds of per- 
fectly well-known persons, who have a 
grievance; who, could their own associa- 
tion with the President have continued 
closer and more iofluential, would have 
spent less breath in slandering him in bis 
relations with other people. 

Wasuineton, D. C., July, 1882. 


THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION OF 
FAITH. 








BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 


Tue literary history of the apostolic 
age, like its missionary progress, was 
guided by a special providence. It is di- 
vine, as well as human, from begioning to 
end. Christ himself only finished a part of 
his work while on earth. He pointed his 
disciples to greater works, which they 
would accomplish in bis name and by his 
power, after his resurrection. He promised 
them his unbroken presence; and the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, who, as the other advocate, 
should lead them into the whole truth and 
Open to them the understanding of all his 
words. The Acts of the Apostles are a his- 
tory of the Holy Spirit, or of the post-res- 
urrection work of Christ in establishing his 
kingdom on earth. Filled with that Spirit, 
the apostles and evangelists went forth into 
& hostile world and converted it to Christ 
by their living word, and they continue 
their conquering march by their written 
word, 
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Here is the error of unbelieving criticism: 
that it sees only the outside surface of the 
greatest movement in history, and is blind 
to the spiritual forces working from within 
or refuses to acknowledge them as truly 
divine. In like manner, the materialistic 
and atheistic scientists of the age conceive 
of Nature’s laws without a lawgiver; of a 
creature without a creator; and stop with 
the effect, without rising to the cause, 
which alone affords a rational explanation 
of the effect. 

And here we touch upon the deepest 
spring of all forms of unbelieving ration- 
alism avd the gulf which inseparably 
divides it from supernaturalism. It is the 
opposition to the supernatural and the 
miraculous. It denies God in Nature and 
God in history, and, in its ultimate conse- 
quences, it denies the very existence of God. 
Deism and atheism have no place for a 
miracle; but belief in the existence of an 
Almighty Maker of all things visible and 
invisible, ultimate and all-sufficient cause 
of all phenomena in Nature and in history, 
implies the possibility of miracle at any 
time; pot, indeed, as a violation of his own 
laws, but as a manifestation of his law- 
giving and creative power over and above 
(not against) the regular order of events. 
The reality of the miracle, in any particular 
case, then, becomesa matter of historical 
investigation. It cannot be disposed of by 
a simple denial from 4 prioré philosophical 
prejudice ; but must be fairly examined, and, 
if sufficiently corroborated by exteroal and 
internal evidence, it must be admitted. 

Now the miracles of Christ cannot be 
separated from his person and his ordinary 
works. His words are as marvelous as his 
deeds; both form a harmonious whole, and 
they staud or fall together. His person is 
the great miracle, and his miracles are 
simply his natural works. He is more 
elevated above other men than his words 
and deeds are above ordinary words 
and deeds. He is separated from all 
mortals by his absolute freedom from 
sin. He, bimself, claims superhuman ori- 
gin and supernatural powets; and to deny 
them is to make bim a liar and impostor. 
It is impossible to maiptaid. his human per- 
fection, which all respectable modern ra- 
tionalists admit and even emphasize, and 
yet to refuse his testimony concerning him- 
self. The Christ of Strauss and of Renan 
is the most contradictory of all characters; 
the most incredible of all enigmas. There 
is no possible scientific mediation between 
a purely humanitarian conception of Christ, 
no matter how high he may be raised in the 
wscale of beings, and the faith in Christ as 
the Son of God, whom Christendom has 
adored from the beginning and still adores 
as the Lord and Saviour of the world. 

Nor can we eliminate the supernatural 
.element from the Apostolic Church without 
-destroying its very life aud resolving it into 
agigantic illusion. What becomes of Paul 
if we deny his conversion, and how shall 
we account for his conversion without the 
Resurrection and Ascension? The greatest 
among modern skeptics paused at the prob- 
lem and felt almost forced to admit an act- 
ual miracle. The Holy Spirit was the in- 
spiring and propelling power of the apos- 
tolic age and made the fishers of Galilee 
fishers of men. 

A Christian, who has experienced the 
power of the Gospel in his heart, cap have 
no difficulty with the supernatural. He is 
as sure of the regenerating and converting 
agency of the Spirit of God and the saving 
efficacy of Christas he is of his own natural 
existence. He has tasted the medicine and 
has been healed. He may say with the man 
who was boro blind and made to see: ‘‘ One 
thing I do know, that, whereas I was blind, 
pow I see.” This is a short creed; but 
stronger than any argument. The fortress 
of personal experience is impregnable; the 
logic of stubborn facts is more cogent than 
than the logic of reason. Every genuine 
conversion from sin to holiness is a psycho- 
logical miracle, as much so as the conver- 
sion of Saul of Tarsus. 

The secret or open hostility to the super- 
natura] is the moving spring of infidel criti- 
cism. We may freely admit that certain 
difficulties about the date and place of com- 
position and~other mioor details of the 
Gospels and Epistles are not, and perhaps 
pever can be, satisfactorily solved; but it is, 
bevertheless, true that they are far better 
authenticated by internal and external evi- 
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dence than any books of the great Greek 
and Roman classics, or of Philo and Jose- 
phus, which are accepted by scholars witb- 
out a doubt. As early asthe middle of the 
second century, that is, fifty years after the 
death of the Apostle John, when yet many 
of his personal pupils and friends must 
have been living, the four canonical Gos- 
pels, no more and no less, were recognized 
and read in public worship as sacred 
books, iu the churches of Syria, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Italy, and Gaul; and 
such universal acceptance and authority in 
the face of Jewish and heathen hostility 
and heretical perversion can only be ex- 
plained on the ground thatthey were known 
and used long before. Some of them, 
Mathew and John, were quoted and used in 
the first quarter of the second century by 
Orthodox and Gnostic writers. -Every new 
discovery, as the last book of the pseudo 
‘*Clementioe Homilies,” the ‘‘ Philoso- 
phaumena of Hippolytus,” the Diates- 
saron of Tatian, and every deeper investi- 
gation of the ‘Gospel Memoirs of Justin 
Martyr” and the ‘‘ Gospel of Marcion in its 
Relationto Luke,” hasstrengthened the cause 
of historical and conservative criticism and 
inflicted a bleeding wound on destructive 
criticism. If quotations from the end of 
the second and the beginning of the second 
century are very ‘rare, we must remember 
that we have only a bandful of literary 
documents from that period, and that the 
second generation of Christians was not a 
race of scholars and scribes and critics, but 
of humble, illiterate confessorsand martyrs, 
who still breathed the bracing air of the 
living, teaching, and personal reminiscences 
of the apostles and evangelists. 

But the Synoptical Gospels bear the 
strongest internal marks of having been 
composed before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem (A.D. 70), which is therein prophesied 
by Christ as a future event and as the sign 
of the fast approaching judgment of the 
world, in a manner that is consistent only 
with such early composition. The Apoca- 
lypse of John is very confidently assigned 
to the year 68 or 69 by Baur, Renan, and 
others, who would put the Gospels down to 
‘a much later date. They also maintain the 
Pauline authorship of the great anti-Judaic 
Epistles to the Galatians, Romans, and 
Corinthians, and make them the very basis 
of their assaults upon the minor Pauline 
Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles, on 
the ground of exaggerated or purely 
imagivary differences. Those Epistles were 
written twelve or fourteen years before the 
destruction of Jerdsalem. This brings us 
within less than thirty years of the Resur- 
rection and the birthday of the Church. 

Now, if we confine ourselves to these 
five books, which the most exacting and 
rigorous criticism admits to be apostolic-— 
the four Pauline Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse—they are alone sufficient to establish 
the foundation of historical faith; for they 
confirm by direct statement or allusion 
every important fact and doctrine in the 
Gospel history; without referring to the 
written Gospels and the memory and per- 
soval experience of the wiiters—Paul and 
John—goes back to the vision of Damascus, 
to the scenes of the Resurrection and Cruci- 
fixion, and the first call of the disciples 
after the baptism in the Jordan. Criticism 
must first reason Paul and Jobu out of his- 
tory or deny that they ever wrote a line, 
before it can expect sensible men to sur- 
render a single chapter of the Gospels. 

Strong as the external evidence is, the in- 
ternal evidence of the truth and credibility 
of the apostolic wrilings is still stronger, and 
may be felt to this day by the unlearned as 
well asthe scholar. They widely differ in 
style and spirit from all post-apostolic pro- 
ductions and occupy a conspicuous isola- 
tion even among the best of books. This 
position they have occupied for eighteen 
centuries among the most civilized nations 
of the globe; and from this position they 
are not likely to be deposed. 

We must interpret persons and events 
not only by themselves, but also in the 
light of subsequent history. ‘‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Christianity 
cah stand this test better than any religion 
and better than any system of philosophy. 

Taking out position at the close of the 
apostolic age and looking back to its fount- 
ain-head and forward to succeeding gener- 
ations, we cannot but be amazed at the 





magnitude of the effects produced by the 





brief public ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. 
There is absolutely nothing like it in the an- 
nals of the race. The Roman Empire em- 
braced at the birth of Christ over one 
hundred millions of men, conquered by 
force, and, after having persecuted his reli- 
gion for three hundred years, it died away 
without the possibility of a resurrection. 
The Christian Church now numbers four, 
hundred millions, conquered by the love of 
Christ, and is constantly increasing. The 
first century is the life and light of history 
and the turning point of the ages. If ever 
God revealed. himself to man; if ever 
heaven appeared on earth, it was in the 
person and work of Jesus of Nazareth. 
His Cross bas become the tree of life 
to all nations; his teaching is still the 
highest standard of religious truth; 
bis example the unsurpassed ideal of purity 
and holiness; the Guspels and Epistles gf 
his Galilean disciples are still the book of 
books, more powerful than all the classics 
of human wisdom and genius. No book 
has attracted so mucb attention, provoked 
so much opposition, outlived so many per- 
secutions, called forth so much reverence 
and gratitude, inspired so many noble 
thougbts and deeds, administered so much 
comfort and peace from the cradle to the 
grave to all classes and conditions of men. 
It is more than a book; it is an institution, 
an all-pervading omnipresent force, a con- 
verting, sanctifying, transforming agency; 
it rules from ten thousaud pulpits; it pre- 
sides at the family altar; it is the sacred ark 
of evéry household, the written conscience 
of every Obristiun man, the pillar of cloud 
by day, the pillar of light by night in the 
pilgrimage of light. Mankind is bad 
enough, and human life dark enough with 
it; but how much worse and how much 
durker would they be without it? Cbristian- 
ity might live without the New Testament, 
but not without the facts and truths which 
it records and teaches. Were it possible to 
banish them from the world, the sun of our 
civilization would be extinguished and 
mankind left to midnight darkness with 
the dreary prospect of a dreamless and end- 
less Nirvana. But no power on earth or in 
Hell can extinguish that sun. There it shines 
on thé horizon, the king of day, obscured 
at times by clouds great or small, but break- 
ing through again and again and shedding 
light and life from cast to west until the 
darkest corners of the globe shall be illumi- 
nated. The past is secure; God will take 
care of the future. , 
Magna est veritas et prevaledit. 


New Yorx Crrr. 
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BY SUSAN E. WALLACE, 
(Mrs. Gen. LEw WALLACE.) 





** Asaccto used to be a great place for 
brigands,” I said, as we pushed out to sea. 

“They are pretty well rid of about this 
place,” said Antiquary, with the positive 
air of one who knows, ‘‘ and the outlaws of 
the Mediterranean are now in force, or- 
ganized and equipped, in Asia Minor. 
When I was here, ten years ago, I heard a 
story and read a paper, duly attested and 
sworn to by a British subject, whose name 
you doubtless saw in the New York papers 
of the time.” 

‘* Let us have the story,” said Thalia, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘1 know it is just like ‘ Irving’s 
Sketch Book’—three robbers, with belte 
full of pistols and red sashes, spring out of 
a thicket; the traveler is throttled, gagged, 
carried up the mountain-side and——” 

“I thought I was to be the story-teller. 
Pardon the interruption; bat you allow 
imagination to run away with you.” 

“True, O king! But muke it long and 
make it romantic. On ship there is so much 
time, time, time!” She tapped the deck 
with the toe of her little boot and waited at- 
tentively. 

‘‘Tam sorry not to do that,” said the 
Antiqnary; “‘ but, in touching a record wit, 
nessed and sworn to, I must tell the tale as 
’twas told to me. The hero was no louger 
young, and quite bald,” he continued, with 
an ironic smile and the particulariziog way 
of one who writes more thac he talks and 
is used to good listeners. ‘‘ His name was 
Jolinson, and he had a farm about the size 
of Cincinnatus’s, where the plow has been 
standing in the midst of the furrow many 





centuries, You may have had some remote 
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hint of that ancient agricultural implement 
in yourschool days. It was not a great way 
from Sorrento. One Winter night——” 

“I thought it was always Summer io 
Italy,” struck in Thalia. 

“They have wretched, raw days there, 
when the orange trees shiver with snow and 
the mountain air is frosty and biting. Let 
me get on with my yaru, or the gargon will 
clear the decks before I am done. This 
was a cold, snowy night. Mr. Johnson 
was warm in his comfortable Jibrary, when 
he was startled by shots rattling against the 
iron shutters and blows against the door 
below. ‘The house was of brick; the lower 
floor a gravary, which had no interior com 
munication with the rest of the rooms. Mrs. 
Jobnson hid in her boudoir, and Mr. Jobn- 
son went upon the roof and fired in the di- 
rection of sound antl flashes of light. The 
brigands were under cover. He wounded a 
few boards in the outbouse; buat nothing 
else was hurt. Presently there was a crash 
below, and smoke, bursting from the lower 
windows, announced the robbers had got in 
and were setting fire tothe house. Notb- 
ing was left the gallant Englishman (did I 
tell you this was a British subject?) but to 
come down and surrender. He knew he 
would not be harmed, nor would his wife; 
for all the brigands want is the ransom 
which they have learned by experience 
England is ready to advance for the lives of 
her officers. Mr. Johnson found the lower 
floor in possession of the gang, who saluted 
him with politeness and assured him they 
had no intention of frightening any oue. 
The chief ordered the trembling servants to 
put out the fire of lighted straw, which had 
been kindled on the stone floor and did no 
damage. They bad left the forest, which 
is their haunt, shortly after dark, sent their 
servant in advance with meat to silence the 
watch-dogs; and so won an easy victory. 

**‘At the door was Mr. Johnsou’s own rid- 
ing horse, saddled and bridled, and his 
wife’s brown mare waiting. The robber 
explained that he took only the dark 
horses and had left the gray in the stable 
because its color would show iu the star- 


light. He then ordered Mr. Johnson to go 
up-stairs and bring Miladi, which was 
done. Before mounting her horse, for 


whom the Chief held the stirrup, Mrs. 
Jobnson asked leave to collect a few trifles 
necessary for a lady’s comfort on a short 
journey, giving ber parole d'honneur she 
would make no signal, noise, or outcry 
There was np one to see if she did. The 
gullant outlaw gave permission, and her 
valise of valuables was taken in charge by 
theChief. As they afterward learned, the 
robbers were seven in number—four Alger- 
ines, three Greeks, one formerly a monk 
at Mount Athos. Strange to tell, he 
still wore bis old mouastic habit and made 
the sign of the cross before and after meals. 
From the beginning, the Greeks have been 
a vation of pirates, by sea and by land. 
The ancieut heroes were merely organized 
Corsairs, ready to fight each other, as they 
were the euemy in the plains of Troy. 
Ajax was forever in a pout, sulking about 
the camp;and Achilles threatening to sail 
off with his command, back to Greece. 
But this is getting ahead of my story. 

‘* The troops surrounded the prisoners by 
order of the Chief, Leonidas (the glorious 
old names have never dropped out of 
Grecian memory), struck into a sharp pace, 
and, after two hours of absolute silence in the 
rugged road, the lady complained of fatigue. 
The band halted in a ruined tower, of 
Venetian work, and held a whispered coun 
cil. After lively disputes under their 
breath (for the Greeks are nothing if not 
wordy), Leonidas announced to Mrs. John- 
son that she was impedimenta—too great ap 
incumbrance for them to carry—aod must 
return home. She must tell no one what 
had happened for two days (the servants 
had already been warned), and at the end 
of that time she should see the British 
authorities, and speedily arrange for a ran- 
som. ‘Else,’ said the brigand, with an 
ominous gesture across his throat, ‘it will 
go bard with our captive.’ 

*“*And must I ride back through this 
awful road alone?’ asked the timid lady. 

*** By no means,’ rejoined the polite out- 
law. ‘ Brother Basil will escort you.’ 

*** And may I say good-bye to my hus- 
band before I leave him, may be forever?’ 
she asked, bursting into tears. 

***It can do no harm; but be quick and 





be still about it. I hate a crying woman. 
She unsettles everything.’” 

“It is all like a romance,” said the 
pleased, intent Thalia. 

‘Yes, Italy isa story book. The very 
stones in the streets are over-written with 
them. ‘Thisis no romance. A plain, un- 
varnished tale under oath; a deposition.” 

“The lady was conducted home in peace 
and safety, and brother Basil refreshed 
himself with wive, bread, and grapes be- 
fore starting back to rejoin his comrades. 

** In the gray of the morning the gang, with 
Mr. Johvson, entered a cave, kindled a lit 
tle fire, cooked a kid, and made coffee. 
Then the whole party slept, except one 
sentinel, relieved every two hours, 

** About noon the Chief dictated a letter to 
the British authorities at Rome. If the 
rapsom was not forthcoming in ten days 
the ears of the prisoner would be sent in; 
if notin eight, bis nose; if not in ten, his 
head. Besides the ransom demanded, 
eight thousand pounds sterling, there must 
be’ two gold watches, with chains, three 
amber cigar-holders, and four breechload- 
ing revolvers, silver-wounted, and of 
superior make and finish. If pursued, the 
prisoner would be killed instantly. The 
obedient captive wrote the letter on the 
little pine table which served for the din- 
ner. It was scanned with the utmost care 
by Leonidas, and then sent off by a peasant, 
summoned by a suilor’s whistle from the 
forest. The prisoner was then blindfolded, 
and again the mounied gang pressed upa 
rocky path, very steep, as Johnson knew 
by the motion of the horse. They halted 
by day and rode by night, two days and 
nights. Then a second letter was dictated. 
The Chief had neglected to mention in the 
former letter that if there was any bad 
money in the bags the sum demanded for 
their captive’s ransom would be doubled. 

‘*The final halt was made in a great 
cavern, uoder a hill, used asa storehouse 
by the robbers, where all sorts of spoil had 
accumulated. There was a bed of good 
mattresses for the tired prisoner, and the 
men received guests and made merry with 
wine and wassail, in which Brother Basil 
gayly held his own, as the bottle went 
merrily round.” 


“Did they treat poor Mr. Jobnson 
cruelly?” 
‘*Not at all. Their interest was to keep 


him alive and well; a dead man bas no 
money value among thieves. The Chief re- 
marked, in explanation of their scant fare, 
that gentlemen of his profession were hard 
up, the government officials had grown so 
vigilant. However, the prisoner always 
had bis plenty of bread, goat’s flesh, and 
wine, when the outlaws were on half rations. 
He gradually grew into a sort of compapnion- 
ship with the reformed monk.” 

‘Reformed! When, I pray to know.” 

‘Entirely reformed,” suid Antiquary, 
pleased with the feeble joke, ‘‘and he was a 
capital hand at cards and the Roman game 
mora, The ten days went by, twelve, 
twenty, still no friendly messenger from 
the home authorities; vo white flag nor 
peasant bearing dispatches with official 
seal. Then a third letter was dictated. If 
the ransom was not paid over at a certain 
time and place, the captive would be flayed 
alive, or, as they put it, make a jacket d la 
Franca. That is, the skin of the upper part 
of the body would be removed, and the 
martyred Johnson roasted @ la broche. He 
now began to be seriously alarmed. He had 
assurance that active and powerful friends 
were busy; but there might be some hitch 
in the proceediongs and he be killed. Be- 
sides, the gang began to be quarrelsome and 
some of their brawls were well nigh fatal. 
As a rule, divisions of spoils were made in 
absoluie submission to the Chief; but one 
dispute warmed into « fight, in which blows 
were freely exchanged. It was over the 
disposal of lockets, ladies’ rings, and a 
superb watch, set with diamonds. This last 
was the special admiration of Brotber Basil. 

‘“‘The weather was bitter cold, and the 
wind swept into the cavern, where fire was 
rarely lighted by day, unless in foggy or 
snowy weather. The horses fared badly, 
without shelter and a meager allowance of 
hay. One day another prisoner was brought 
in by the Algerines, badly wounded and 
with one arm broken. He begged hard for 
life, only life on any terms, and Johnson 
added his entreaties; but the man was shot 
and hastily buried in a shaliow pit.” 





“Poor fellow,” said the soft-hearted 
Thalia, pityingly. 

‘‘He was much the same stripe as his 
captors; all theiving cut-throats. I have 
seen these fellows often about Smyrna and 
Rhodes. They are handsome rascals, with 
keen, luminous eyes, hair aud beard so 
black as at first to give the impression of 
being dyed, so utterly without sbading is it. 
Each one bas his curious ring, worn for 
some superstition (I do not know what) and 
a quiet, observant way of watching, without 
seeming to see anything, from under those 
jetty eyebrows, which often meet across 
the forehead. But this is a digression, 
as our friends, the novelists, say. 

‘*Every day, at noon, the brigands had 
intelligence of some sort. They kuew well 
what was going on in the cities, and the 
peasants of Italy knew some illustrious 
prisoner was being held for ransom. Any 
ioformation given by them to the Govern- 
ment spies and officials would be paid for 
with the loss of all they bad, if not of 
their heads. Jvuhvson had the great relief 
of hearing the sailor’s whistle several times 
a day, and gathered that his friends were 
stirring aud thoroughly in earnest. Scouts 
came in often, and, from the bustle and de- 
bates in camp, he felt sure his captivity was 
well nigh ended. 

‘* Atlast, the happy day came. The rob- 
bers, with their captive, met a delegation of 
three Englishmen at an appointed place in 
the forest. The bagsof money were unload- 
ed from a mule; opened ; each piece counted 
and inspected, to see there was no spurious 
coin and no marks to give a clue to their 
whereabouts afterward. 

‘“‘The watches and amber cigar-holders 
were not forgotten in the exchange, and a 
Martini rifle was offered and rejected. 

‘Leonidas wanted a Winchester ‘ with 
many cartridges.’ What a contrast these 
well-mounted, well-armed bands are with 
the ragamuffins of fifty years ago, who 
had nothing but blunderbusses and 
dagger! 

‘‘ After some grumbling and much swear- 
ing, the prisoner was delivered up to his 
friends. While the money was being 
counted, they had shaved him, cut his un- 
kempt hair, and given bim a good break- 
fast of broiled kid and white bread. Then 
Brother Basil graciously spread his fat hand 
above Johnson’s uneasy head and gave him 
his blessing, shook hands with him, and, in 
flattering terms, expressed his happiness at 
having so long enjoyed the society of such 
a distinguished prisoner—one worth ten 
thousand pounds to his country; yes, aud 
more too. 

‘‘The brigands returoed six Napoleons, 
borrowed of Jobnson in the cave, anda 
revolver. They also gave him the worst 
borse in their forest siable, and the caplive 
of three months rode away with his friends 
a sadder and a wiser maa.” 

“There isa sort of unreality about this 
story,” I said. 

‘I grantit,” said Antiquary; “‘ but, if you 
will read the newspapers of the Levant, 
you will see there is not the least exaggera- 
tion and that the British Goverument has 
served notice on the brigands of all nation- 
alities that no more rausoms will be paid.” 

*‘A romantic tale.” 

“‘Yes; but strictly true. I should have 
mentiooed that the robbers brought fre- 
quent letters from Mrs. Jobnson to ber hus- 
band, and he was allowed to write open let- 
ters to her, which Leonidas gave to Brother 
Basil, as the best scholar of the gang, to see 
if there was no concealed writing or marks 
conveying secret intelligence, They never 
ate meat on Fridays, were deeply supersti- 
tious, and trembled and dropped on their 
knees at the sound of thunder.” 

‘*Why do not the peasants inform on 
them?” 

“As I told you, through fear of their own 
fields and cottages. When the season is 
good, the brigands make presents to the 
poorest, aod one has been known to pay 
the expeuse of educating the eldest son 
of one of his bumble admirers; for the 
lower classes have the deepest admiration 
of al] this bravado and the desperadoes 
are welcome in hut and bower to the con- 
tadina. Many atime I’ve seen them in the 
dance with the pretty peasant girls, and 
the most noted arein high favor with the 
simple creatures, given to hero worship. 
Women are given to adoration the world 
over, you know, and themselves create the 





aura of the divinity before whom they 

kneel.” 

U. 8. Lzeation, CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
GARIBALDI. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


GarreaLpr has left a sadly divided fami- 
ly. The children of Anita (Menotti, Ricci- 
otti, and Teresina)do not harmonize well 
with the children of the peasant woman, 
Francesca, still less with the widow herself. 
Of the four children of the General's last 
mésalliance, two only remain, Clelia, vow 
about sixteen, and Manlio, a bright boy of 
ten, said to be almost as wild as a little 
savage islander, but bearing a striking re- 
semblance to his father, who had for him 
the most doting fondness. It was chiefly 
for the purpose of legitimatizing these 
darlings of his old age that Garibaldi, after, 
at lust, succeeding in having his unfortunate 
marriage with la Signora Raimondo an- 
pulled by the Roman Courfof Appeal, mar- 
ried their mother, who had Jong been bis 
housekeeper and nurse. Doubtless, this 
morganatic wife was a faithful, devoted 
servant; but she had not a pleasant reputa- 
tion when we were at Rome, in the Spring 
of 1876, when we found ber generally re- 
garded as a scheming, mercenary creature, 
who had obtained an uncanny ascendancy 
over the crippled and simpie-hearted oid 
soldier. She must have had some womanly 
tact and tenderness and some native wit 
and shrewdness, which rendered her sooth- 
ing and companionable in his hours of pain 
and heart-weariness; but she kept his house 
and children in a most untidy way and she 
had certainly not improved on the manners 
of the common Italian peasant. Toward 
her master’s old friends and followers and 
all foreign admirers she was said to havea 
strange, malicious jealousy, watching over 
both the labor and the leisure of her 
charge like a very she dragon. I can 
speak for the difficulty there then was in 
getting past ber sturdy, ungracious person 
into the presence. Garibaldi was then liv- 
iug a few miles out of the city, ina villa 
appropriated to him by goverument, devot- 
ing all the energies left him by bis cruel 
malady, inflammatory rheumatism, to what 
were called ‘‘ his Quixotic Tiber projects.” 
I had aletter to him from one of his old 
friends, and one afternoon we drove out to 
the villa to present it. After our ringing 
and waiting an unconscionable time at the 
door, Madame Francesca appeared at a 
small open window above and bluntly de- 
manded our business. She was a stout, 
dark, ruddy-faced woman, with a sort of 
careless jollity about her, which took some- 
what from the coarseness of ler person and 
manner. When we told her we had a let- 
ter for the General, she deigned to descend 
from her reconnoitering post to receive it; 





. but when we added that we greatly desired 


to see him, she responded: ‘‘ Impossible 
to-day. Il Generale is sleeping. Come to- 
morrow, at 3 o’clock.” 

The next day we were at the villa at three 
sharp, to be coolly told that we had mis- 
tuken the hour. That the General had just 
started on his afternoon drive over the 
Cumpagna; but that, if we would follow on 
the high road, we could overtake or meet 
him and introduce ourselves. The General 
was not ceremonious, especially with Ameri- 
caos. We trusted her, and started on a 
grand Garibaldian quest across the desolate, 
beautiful Campagna. We drove on and on, 
and saw no signs of the old hero; and, at 
last, weary and down-hearted, we gave up 
and returned to the villa, to be told by the 
smiling Francesca, whom we found loung- 
ing on a gardev-seat, chewing the stem of a 
rose-bud, that i Generale had that dey taken 
avother route than the one he usually fol- 
lowed; and so we had missed him. She 
added that he had retired to his chamber 
avd was again taking his siesta, and that we 
must call ‘‘ another day.” But we had had 
enough of her “ un altro giorno,” which we 
had been told would probably last all Sum- 
mer. Wemorethan suspected that Garibaldi 
had never seen our friend’s note, or known 
of the appointment made with us by his 
servant, or of our fruitless chase after him. 
So we formed a new plan of attack, which, 
on our return from Naples, a few weeks 
later, we put into execution. I wrote to 
Garibaldi, stating my great desire to see 
him and to have my young daughter look 
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on his face; and, waxing bold, I asked 
leave, also, to present to him two of our 
countrymen, whom we regarded as repre- 
sentative young Americans, of the best 
class, for high character and culture, love 
of freedom, and a broad humanity. This 
note I sent by post, and the next day came 
a most gracious, cordial reply, signed 
Guiseppe Garibaldi and in his own hand- 
writing, somewhat cramped and unsteady. 
It appointed an early hour for the inter- 
view, and directed that I should show the 
letter to his servant, and so make sure of 
admittance. This time the redoubtable 
contadina was “‘no let” to us. The open 
noteof her master was an ‘‘open sesame” 
which she dared not disregard; but she was 
ungfacious enough, motioning, instead of 
conducting us, up the stairs, and following 
us so leisurely that we had passed down a 
long, bare, dusty hall, out of which opened 
dreary, unfurnished rooms, before she 
called to us from a door near the landing, 
through which we passed into a small 
apartment, which scemed a kitchen, and a 
very untidy one, to say the Jeust. Here we 
saw two children, a girl and boy—Clelia 
and Manlio, I suppose. They were neither 
pretty ncr picturesque, but altogether 
peasant like in dress and manners and not 
out harmopy with the untidiness and 
disorde about them. But we soon forgot 
thisinterior so disillusionizing; this vulgar 
ante-cham.ber for we stood in the presence of 
Garibaldi. It then appeared that his salle 
de reception was his bed-chamber, for in 
one corner stood his narrow iron bedstead, 
rather rudely furnished. The only other 
articles of furniture iv the uncarpeted, un- 
tapestired, utterly unadorned room were a 
very plain bare table and three or four 
common chairs,in one of which an old 
arm-chair, leather-cushioned, sat ou host. 
At sight of that figure, familiar to us 
through a thousand ‘counterfeit present 

ments,” from marble and bronze statues 
and busts in palaces and public squares, to 
the rough-colored wood-cut on the peasant’s 
wall and the photographs with which the 
wide world is sown, we thought no more 
of the bare, barrack-like chamber; or it 
seemed suited to the Spartan-like simplicity 
of the old soldier and took on a strange 
dignity from his presence. He was all 
there—red shirt, embroidered velvet cap, 
and gray ponchio ; the gallantly borne yet 
pathetic head, leonine, yet singularly gen- 
tle; the hair and beard just a little silvered 
with age; the frank, grave smile; the deep, 
blue eyes, which now assumed a childlike 
sweetness of expression, now,a look of 
dreamy sadness, now gave out acold andl 
steel-like gleam. When he greeted us, we 
met the first look; when he talked of his 
old life in America we marked the second; 
but it was before our interview began that 
we saw the stern soldier, the commander 
looking out from those eyes, dimmed with 
time and sunken with suffering. At the 
very moment of our entrance it seemed 
he was dismissing from his service a sol- 
dier, an adjutant, who bad failed in 
his duty several times and wearied 
out his great patience. The man pleaded, 
with tears in his eyes, to be allowed to 
remain near his *‘ dear General”; but Gari- 
baldi was inexorable, though not ungentle. 
He said: ‘‘I told you I could not excuse 
you again and Icannot. You mast go,” 
Then the poor fellow, choking with grief 
and humiliation, half knelt, and was about 
to press his lips on the hand of his old com- 
mander—that poor, pain-distorted hand 
of the once gallant Chasseur of the Alps, 
which would know the sword and the 
bridle rein no more—when Garibaldi drew 
it away, excluiming, as though shocked: 
‘‘Kiss no man’s hand!” Then he added, 
more gently: ‘“‘Go now! Addio!” It was 
a memorable though somewhat painful 
scene for us, standing by. 

I cannot now recall quite all that Gari- 
baldi said in that interview, brief though 
itwas. I am sfraid [ could not have sworn 
to every word, had I written of the occa- 
sion a month after. I envy and marvel at 
those chroniclers who are now able to 
regale us from memory alone with the 
silver speech of Longfellow and the golden 
apborisms of Emerson. But I remember 
that Garibaldi spoke in a strangely sweet, 
sonorous voice, and that he talked mostly 
of America, expressing in our Republic a 
deep interest and for our people a hearty 
liking. He had, he said, a great desire to 








revisit the United States, as he knew the 
country hed changed much, improved mar- 
velously since he lived in New York, and 
that, were it not for his infirmities, which 
almost chained him to his chair, he would 
make the voyage that year, to see the great 
Centennial Exposition. One of us replied: 
“We wish you could do so. It would add 
another glory to the glorious occasion. 
You would then ‘know how you are 
loved and honored by our people. As soon 
as you should appear on the grounds a 
great multitude would throng about you 
and hang on your footsteps. The heart of 
the Exbibition would be where Garibaldi 
was.” He was pleased to hear this, and he 
was too great to pretend not to be pleased. 
But presently, much too soon, came other 
visitors, and we took our Jeave, each re- 
ceiving a gentle ‘‘ Addio” from his lips and 
a separate benediction from his smiling blue 
eyes, 

As we passed again through the kitchen, 
which seemed the only way out, we smiled 
on little Clelia and Manlio. They somebow 
appeared less common and more comely 
than before. It was because of the father’s 
look we saw in them. And tbis woman, 
Francesca Armosina, awaiting us there, in 
the undress uniform of service, though we 
could but contrast her with the poetic and 
heroic Anita, whose valiant deeds, match- 
less devotion, and tragic fate had been sung 
by Elizabeth Barrett Browning—we could 
believe that be whose suffering she had 
alleviated, who had been tenderly lifted 
and borne in her strong peasant arms, 
whom she had watched over when his bed 
was arack and even bis sleep was pain 
could best judge of her worthiness, if not 
fitness, to succeed the wife of his youth. 

It will be seen that my personal recollec- 
tions of Garibaldi are very slight, and I 
am told they will be a little behind time; 
the ‘‘ douce manie” of Garibaldism, as Figaro 
calls it, having about run its course. But 
there has always been something a little 
shocking to me in the haste shown by some 
writers in publishing reminiscences of 
famous mep and women who have passed 
op, especially when there are letters and 
conversations given which reflect a mild 
glory on the chronicler. It seems to me 
like exploiting the great dead. Then, in 
the first excitement of the sad event there 
is danger of imagination elbowing memory 
aside and taking the word. Soe feeling, I 
have waited till I should he composed 
enough to record simply and with rigid 
faithfulness (just as though he were not 
dead and might possibly see the article) all 
that I could recall of my one interview 
with Garibaldi. It is little to tell, but I am 
glad that my own eyes saw and my own 
ears heard that little. 

I cannot, like Victor Hugo, regard the 
not untimely death of Italy s lion-hearted 
soldier and single-hearted patriot as ‘‘a 
catastrophe.” Idolized as he still was by 
the people, he had ceased tobe n the world 
of action; he had no longer a recognized 
place in the national councils of war or 
peace. His work was done; it was time 
for rest. But be was the last of the roman- 
tic heroes, as Victor Hugo is the last of the 
romantic poets of a grand period in the 
history of human liberty; and his going 
hence is a profoundly affecting event to 
us all, especially to such of us as are no 
longer young. Funeral knells like his and 
those which lately told the world that 
America had lost her sweetest poet and her 
grandest philosopher seem to us to be 
striking the deep, solemn night-bours of 
life. 

As for a critical estimate of Garibaldi— 
that man of grand ambitions, but of un- 
worldly instincts; of simple manners, sim- 
ple almost to savagery, yet with a pic- 
turesque splendor of knightly dignity and 
high emprise about him which princes and 
paladins might have envied; that charac- 
ter of marvelous contradictions—I own 
that I am not yet cool enovgh, if astute 
enough, to form one. I recognize all there 
was rash and Quioxtic and semi-savage in 
his nature and career; all his weaknesses 
and blunders and sins against a high moral 
code; but when I recall his eventful, 
pathetic history, its long struggles and 
brief triumphs, its days of regal splendor 
and its yearsof sordid poverty, its glory 
and its suffering, my judgment is dazzled 
and my heart melted within me. I follow 
him in bis generous fight for republicanism 


in South America and in Italy; I see him 
in the grand hour of his Roman victory at 
the gate of San Pancrazio, and in the 
grander hour of defeat, when his great 
heart could not quail and would not break; 
I see him in flight, in peril and sorrow, 
burying his Anita on the shore of the 
Adriatic; I see him in exile, in weary voy- 
ages, in more weary waiting; I see him as 
the leader of the brave Alpine Chasseurs, 
as the Dictator of Sicily, asthe Liberator 
of Naples; I see him as the would-be de- 
liverer of Rome, grievously wounded by 
an Italian bullet, at Aspromonte, the 
wound which was the beginning of death, 
and I bow before his sad, august shade. I 
believe that the title of Liberator will 
always be given to Guiseppe Garibaldi by 
the Italian people, ratherthan to either of 
his great coadjutors. Of the wonderful 
trinity from which sprang the unity of 
Italy Mazzini was the soul and Cavour 
wasthe brain, but Garibaldi was the arm, 
the sword-arm which struck the blow of 
fate. 
PaRis, FRANCE, June 24th, 1882. 





MY “EXPERIENCE.” 


BY MRS. 8, L. BALDWIN. 


It has been a long time since I have had 
the opportunity to attend a good old- 
time Methodist class-meeting. In the 
meanwhile, my experience has been grow- 
ing, at least, in length, and, as the Friends 
say, ‘‘the spirit moves” me to give it here 
and now, and through the columns of THE 
INDEPENDENT, if the editor will permit. 
Ihave been profited and learned lessons 
from the experience of others, and I give 
mine now for the serious consideration and 
moral digestion of the Christian citizens of 
this free (?) and enlightened (?) nation, or 
as many of them as are readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. I propose to give mainly 
one phase only of my experience, and it 
will not be at all in the usual class-meeting 
style; but I promise that, at least, it shall 
have the merit of truthfulness, It will be 
lengthy, too, for hot weather; but my apol- 
ogy must be that it isthe accumulation of 
months. 

But, to begin, 1 have nothing to be 
thankful for in this experience, save 
that it is not worse than it is. For 
many years I lived in a great heathen 
Jand. At last failing health sent me and 
mine back to this favored Christian land, 
the traditional home of the “free and 
brave.” I being in poor health, we were 
compelled to bring with us a Chinese 
servant. Heis a Christian, gentle, kind, 
and inoffensive. On our way home, we 
traveled through many lands, heathen, 
papal, and Christian. This Chinese servant 
received not an unkind word or insult, to 
my knowledge, in any of those lands. We, 
at last, arrived in the United States. We 
setiled for the Winter in a parsonage of a 
church, in a city proud of its churches and 
Christian institutions. Three days after, I 
send the Chinaman out with my baby, in his 
carriage. In av hour they return with such 
an unsightly, dirty, hooting rabble after 
them that I am shocked and hasten to 
bring baby and nurse in. I then kindly 
explain that I do not want them to follow 
my baby and his nurse in that style and re- 
quest them to Jeave. In return, I receive 
only insult and the grossest impertinence. 
I then told them, if it occurred again, I 
would certainly call the police. That ended 
the rabble coming to our door, for they evi- 
dently understood that I would do as I had 
said; but, during our stay of some months 
in that city, I had no comfort in taking my 
nurse and baby down town, for any pur- 
pose,and rarely did I do it, save from ne- 
cessity. On one such occasion I stood on 
the main street, waiting for a car. We 
were directly opposite an elegant church, 
with steeple pointing heavenward. ‘The 
pastor, no doubt, gives his audience sound 
doctrine as to the brotherhood of man, 
Christ’s love and sacrifice for all, and the 
duty to Jove our nefghbor as ourselves, 
Our Chinaman stood admiring the church, 
now and then making a remark to me. 
Just then a man passed us. He was dirty 
and ragged and puffing a filthy pipe. He 
evidently had been drinking too much of 
of his native lager or something stronger, 
As be passed, he gave a look of batred at 
the quiet, clean Chinaman, standing there 








holding my baby. The man passed on, 
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crossed the street, then stopped, reconsid- 
ered, turned round and came back to where 
we stood, and deliberately circled us round 
and round, with eyes bent full of hate 
upon the Chinaman, who seemed utter- 
ly unconscious of the evil spirit he ex- 
cited, Over and over again our inspect- 
or puffed his vile tobacco in my face, for 
I kept near my charge. Our car alone re- 
lieved us of his presence. 
The last time we went into the street was 
no better than the first. I then went to buy 
a pair of shoes for my baby, and had to take 
his nurse. We were again on the main 
street, and, as usual, had a train of raga- 
muffins at our heels. I took refuge as soon 
as possible in a Jarge shoe store, while our 
escort stationed themselves at the entrance. 
The proprietor could not endure them even 
at that distance, and advised one of his 
clerks to throw water on them. As we 
emerged from the store, they were ready to 
receive us. Sick of such company and 
quite contrary to my intention or wish, I 
put nurse and baby ina car and sent them 
home. Such was my freedom in that city. 
Recently we came to the city of Brook- 
lyn, where we propose to stay for a few 
months, if the lords of this free land will 
allow it, We are in a very respectable and 
attractive part of the city, near a beautiful 
park, which I looked upon with delight as 
just the place for my children, since we 
must be in the city during the Summer, 
Whatis my experience here? | Ditto that 
in Newark, only worse. Day afterday the 
rabble follows my nurse and little boy. 
Even though they were peacefully inclined 
I cannot at all tolerate such associates for 
my child; but when they follow with vile 
language and mud and stones, fill ours and 
the neighbors’ steps, hang on the fence and 
refuse to go the mutter becomes serious, 
One day nurse and baby came in with bands 
filled with stones which had been thrown 
at them, any one of which was large 


enough to have killed my ittle 
boy, had it struck him. For the 
first time, our patieot nurse showed 


signs of annoyance and a desire to return 
these attentions. He asked: ‘ leacheress, 
may I go after them when they do these 
things?” ‘‘ No, never!” I answered. ‘‘ Never 
answer back; never throw back; but bear 
it patiently and come quickly home.” My 
baby boy is early learning his part of the 
lesson, and almost daily says in Chinese 
to his faithful attendant, as they make 
ready for their walk: ‘‘ Don’t go to the 
Park! Don’t go to the Park! They will 
throw stones at us!” 

Now, my Christian friends, and especially 
my voting readers, what do you think of 
this experience of ours in this Christian 
land? I purposely emphasize the Chris- 
tian. I have a perfect right to expect, yea, 
to demand, at least as much comfort and 
safety in this land as in heathen China and 
India or Papal Europe. Yea, I have a 
right to more, just because this 7s a Chris- 
tian land, the land of the free and brave, 
over which the ‘‘star spangled banner” 
waves; which same banner we shake vigor- 
ously in the faces of any Chinese officials 
who fail to quickly redress any wronged 
Americans in their country. Now, ‘‘to 
give me to see” (as the Chinese say), I am 
ina sad plight. Not in good health, I am 
compelled to remain in a boarding-house, 
in a big city, for the Summer, with an 
energetic, ever-active little boy, !o whom 
our narrow quarters are unendurable for 
more than a half-hour at atime. All about 
us are beautiful shaded streets. Two doors 
below us is a large, lovely park, with its 
extensive pavilion and great playground 
forchildren. Itis thesite of a battle that 
was supposed to help make us a free people, 
and yet so free an American am I, that it is 
only with much anxiety and care that I 
let my nurse and baby go into these aristo- 
cratic streets and that shaded park. Is this 
the freedom and Christianity for which our 
forefathers bled? Notas I understand it. 

But answers one: ‘It is only rude foreign- 
ers that do these things.” Hold on, my 
friend. My experience is lengthy, but 
not ended. Jf this statement were true, do 
we propose to. allow foreigners to rule in 
this country? We have a class of Germans 
and Irish who come bere that is so much 
added strength tous. We welcome them. 





They are law-abiding, sober, industrious 
men and women, and I, for one, rejoice to 
see such, But these are not the majority, 
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as we all know, and it is true that this re- 
spectable, good class shares with us the 
burden of taxation for the worse than 
worthless horde that pours upon our 
Atlantic Coast. But by no means do I find 
this wicked prejudice limited to this class. 
They have it to the last man and woman of 
them, asa rule, and Iam sorry to say that 
lL have yet to find the first respectable 
foreigner that does not share this prejudice 
to a greater or less degree; but they are not 
violent and are open to reason. But back 
of all these evil words, abuse, stones, and 
murder is a sentiment that makes these deeds 
possible. I have found it with little Ameri- 
can girls, six years old, with boys, with in- 
telligent men. One lady told me that her 
son, a lad of twelve years, was indignant 
at us for bringing a Chinaman here and 
could not be reconciled to it. This child 
prejudice comes from the teachings of 
others, and sad will it be for this couutry if 
parents encourage it. 


Two intelligent, wealthy gentlemen of 
New York, the ove a Republican the other 
a Democrat, talking with me on the Chinese 
question, spoke of the Chinese who come to 
this country as an exceedingly evil class; 


then asked me if they were not. I told 
them they were just the same class of peo- 
ple as came from other countries—the labor- 
ing, needy class; that they came for just 
the same purposes and just as voluntarily, 
there being no slavery or Coolieism in the 
case. Lthen put the following questions, 
and received in substance the same replies 
from both gentlemen. Did you ever see 
a drunken Chinaman? ‘ No.” Did you 
ever see a noisy, boisterous one on the 
street? ‘‘ No.” Did you ever see one dis- 
turbing others, or lounging at saloons, or 
gossiping? ‘‘ Never.” Did you ever see 
ove on the street who did not seem to have 
some object in view and going right toward 
it? ‘‘I must confess I never have.” Do 
you bear of them committing murder, bur- 
glaries, or other crimes? ‘‘No.” Will 
you then be so kind as to inform me 
where, when, and how you have formed 
your evil opivion of the Chinese? From 
Republican and Democrat came the same 
prompt answer: ‘“‘ From the newspapers!” 
These intelligent gentlemen, who knew 
very well and admilted that newspaper 
statements were often far from reliable, 
were yet ready to accept their statements 
against a great people, whose representa- 
tives are by their own personal observa- 
tion the most inoffensive, quiet people we 
have in our land! But how fearful is the 
responsibility of our Press, which, so far 
from beivg, as it should be, the educator 
and conservator of the morals of the peo- 
ple, a mighty lever to lift them upto the 
nobility of true patriotism, is to-day, in a 
large degree, only the tool of evil men, 
stooping to pander to political prejudice 
and party intrigue and sacrificing right, 
justice, and even humanity for votes. 

We recently had a painful illustration of 
it iv a brief notice in the leading paper of a 
neighboring city concerning the brutal 
murder of the young Chinaman, Ley Teep, 
in New York City. After stating the facts 
of the murder arid that no arrests had been 
made, the editor seemed overwhelmed with 
astonishment that distinguished ministers 
of the Gospel attended his funeral. I may 
be very stupid, but I am wholly unable to 
to see any condescension in these ministers 
of the blessed Christ who gave his life for 
Ley Teep as surely as for them! 

One would have thought that the 
extreme brutality of this unprovoked 
murder, the youth of the victim, his desire 
to learn of Christ, in fact, all the circum- 
stances connected with the crime would 
have been sufficient to have cleared the 
heart of a Republican editor of prejudice 
long enough, at least, to record the event 
inabuman manner. But notso. Even in 
the record of the foul, unpunished crime 
he must needs stop to fling libel after libel, 
all utterly false, against the whole Chinese 
people. Iregret thatI have notthe paper 
at hand, to quote verbatim. He spoke of 
them asa mcst unpromising people; while 
those who know them, as he does not, 
know them to be among the most promis- 
ing nations of the world. ‘Wherever they 
go and have any decent treatment they 
make their record for good. In Singapore 
and Penang the European residents told us, 





what we knew before, that the men of 
wealth, business integrity, and character in 
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those islands were the Chinese. In the 
city of Calcutta, having occasion to make 
some purchases, we were advised by a 
native of India, as well as by Americans, to 
go to the Chinese shops, where they said 
we would get good work at reasonable 
rates, while the English shops would charge 
us exorbitantly and the native Hindus 
would give us poor work. From Siam we 
have the same statements from those who 
have lived years in that country, to the 
effect that the Chinese there are the men of 
character and worth. Will the editor con- 
cerned please note and ponder, and, if he 
has the courage, take back what be has 
said, and in the future deal more justly 
with this mighty nation? As to a common 
basis upon which that nation and ours can 
stand, there certainly are principlesin which 
we have little incommon, For example, 
the keeping of our national treaty with 
China,economy, industry, sobriety, and filial 
piety; but the balance is all on the Chinese 


side! What can we expect from the mass 
of the people when the editors of our daily 
papers stoop to pander to the worst preju- 
dices? 

Another part of my experience has 


been the listening to the sorrows of many 
of the housekeepers of our land. The very 
day I landed from our English steamer in 
New York, while waiting for my husband 
to pass our baggage through the customs, 
a lady stepped up to me and said: ‘‘I see 
you have a Chinese servant. I have heard 
that they are excellent. I wish we could 
have them!” And then sbe gave me a 
somewhat detailed account of her sad ex- 
periences. The same tale of woe, and 
sometimes almost of despair, has continu- 
ally been poured out to me by Christian 
ladies, in different parts of our land; ladies 
who treated their servants with the utmost 
kindness. Over and over again have I 
been asked whether I could not help the 
‘*anxious inquirers” to Chinese servants. 
Finally, a strange gentleman called, and his 
first remark was: ‘‘I see you have a Chi- 
nese servant, and I came to see if you can- 
not help me to get one.” I felt like ex- 
claiming: ‘‘I am not an intelligence office!” 
The poor man proceeded to tell me bis 
trials. His mother had died, and his 
futher had tried girl after girl, and found 
none upon whom he could depend; and 
then he asked, ina ludicrously pitiful tone: 
**Can’t you help us?” Unfortunately, 
[I was not in a sympathetic mood just then. 
The Denver tragedy, the attack upon the 
poor Chinese of that city, had just been 
perpetrated, and I was in a state of exceed- 
ing indignation. So I answered: ‘‘ Sir, when 
a woman comes to me with lamentations 
over her kitchen difficulties, I pity and 
wish to help her; but when a voter comes, I 
can only say: Gohomeand vote right; for, 
sooner or later, we'll find out, to our sor- 
row, that politics and home life are more 
nearly connected than many suppose.” 

We spent two months in a boarding 
house in Newark, N. J. The hostess was a 
thoroughly good, kind woman to her serv- 
ants, and yet during the two months she 
had six cooks and four chambermaids in 
succession. It was quite a new revelation 
toour Chinaman. He would come up in 
the morning andsay: ‘‘ Teacheress, another 
new cook this morning, and she is a little 
cleaner than the last.” He knew the latter 
part of the statement would be a comfort to 
me. The frail little wife of one of our 
ministers told me that her girl left her after 
their goods were on the wagon, just ready to 
move, this Spring being their year to move, 
alathe Methodist itinerancy. 

Another one, equally frail looking and 
having a large family, told me tbat since 
their removal to their last station six girls 
had promised to come to her, and not one 
had appeured. And so the wail comes and 
still will come, and yet the voters say the 
Chinese shall not come, tired wives and 
motbers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
For my own part, I can wish for no greater 
blessing or comfort for my American sisters 
than Chinese servants, and I say this after 
an experience of nearly 19 years with them. 
1 find that they are so ‘‘ stupidand servile” 
as to suppose that, being paid to doa certain 
work, they are under obligation to perform 
it. For faithfulness, economy, respectful- 
ness, politeness, order, and neatness com- 
mend we to Chinese servants, They fall 
into systematic work the best of any people 
I have ever met. : 





And, now, what is the objection to hav- 
ing these patient, faithful, needy workers 
here? Is it because the Chinaman wears a 
cue? The “Father of his Country” did 
that, Many of out young ladies do the 
same today. The Chinaman’s cue is a 
badge of his loyalty to his government, and, 
as such, be bas no right to cut it off nor I 
to ask him todo it. Is it because he does 
not associate with, blend with, and become 
one with us? The Chinaman’s idea of cour- 
tesy will forever prevent his pressing his 
company as ‘‘ stranger guest” upon us, his 
hosts. Moreover, one of the most offens- 
ive charges the anti-Chinese party on the 
Pacific Coast has made against that hero, 
Dr. Gibson, is that he atlvises and favors 
this association with the Chinese, Is it 
because he cheapens labor? The laboring 
man on the Pacific Coast to-day receives 
more than his confrere in the East. More- 
over, the Chinaman, as a rule, commands 
as good wages as others, and as laundry- 
man, here in the East, I find him receiving 
more. As to taking the place of others, he 
only does it when others won’t work or he 
will do better work. Is it because he defies 
and disobeys our laws? There are no more 
law-abiding immigrants in our country than 
the Chinese. They meddle not with our 
Sabbath, neither do they pour lager over 
our land. Do they fail or delay to pay their 
taxes? Itis the testimony of tax collect- 
ors that none are more prompt in the pay- 
ment of these, while in California they 
have been compelled to pay the regtilar 
school-tax, yet not allowed to attend the 
schools they thus help to support. 

Is it because he endangers our morals? 
If the Great Judge of all the earth, sitting 
on his throne of justice and righteousness, 
ever laughs in derision at wrong, methinks 
he does it when the anti-Chinese party, 
with all their record, dares to talk of in- 
jury to their morals. I recently fell in with 
one of their most lusty champions, on a 
train. He declared himself to be an in- 
fidel, his wife the same, believed in lynch 
law, especially for the Chinese, his only 
charge against them being that they find 
work in this land, told with fiendish de- 
light of his share in clearing out ove of 
their camps. Said he: ‘Do you know 
that man Gibson?” ILreplied: “ Yes. A 
grand man he is, Heis a very dear per- 
sonal friend.” ‘‘ Ab! wehate him. We'd 
like to haye his heart!” 

Such was the brutal reply of this man, 
outwardly a gentleman; but whose heart, 
and I doubt not life, was full of every 
evil. And he could talk of morals. Does 
it not become a burlesque when such men 
fear for morality? I could but think that, 
if the respectable gentlemen I have met 
who have sympathy with this anti-Chinese 
element could but have seen ani heard 
this ‘‘shinipg light,” they would have 
been heartily sick of such association. 

If none of the above charges can be made 
against the Chinaman, asa rule (there are 
evil men among them here, as among other 
nationalities, though not to the same ex- 
tent), what is the source of all this prejudice 
against them, even to our own injury asa 
people? The answer is quickly given. The 
emigrant from across the Atlantic desires 
and intends to control our labor market and 
he holds the balance ef power in politics. 
The politicians of both parties have great 
respect unto this balance of power, and the 
people go with one party or the other, the 
Press ditto, and I grieve to think that the 
pulpits, to far too great an extent, keep 
silence when political crimes call for the 
watchmen upon the walls to give no uncer- 
tain signals of warning. Somebody wants 
to be mayor, governor, or president, and 
votes must be had, at any cost of princi- 
ple and right. What does this state of 
affairs mean for our futureas a republic? 
Even @ woman needs only common sense 
and foresight to draw conclusions very near 
the truth. It may seem a very small matter 
to-day, when Chinamen are stoned and 
insulted on our streets, the laundryman’s 
windows are broken, and Ley Teep killed 
in the streets of New York, and for all this 
noone punished. But in the meanwhile 
these acts are educators downward and 
the assassination of a president can easily 
follow. The mass of the voters on the 
Pacific Coast looked serenely on Kearney- 
ism as long as the stranger from China 
alone suffered; but presently it began to be 
Jabor against cepital, and this looked won- 





derfally like communism, and then ‘‘ com- 
mittees of safety ” felt it necessury to take 
astand fot capital, if not for men The 
same element precisely that abuses the 
Chinaman and holds meetings of rejoicing 
over the assassination of a ruler of a friendly 
pation is just the element to make this 
Republic wail in revolution and bloodshed. 
The 240,000 emigrants that have been pour- 
ing into our land the last six months, the 
multiplication of whiskey and lager beer 
saloons, the supreme self-seeking of politi- 
cians—all, all are but indices of a future to 
which we may well look forward with 
dread. When, the other day; I said to an 
intelligent; patriotic Democtatlé Citizeti 
that | believed that China would be a 
safer place for residence within twenty 
years than this land, he responded, earnestly: 
‘* Yes; and | fear in a shorter time than 
that!” Sober-thinking men do not need 
the assassination of two Presidents as 
a warning, We may talk of the insanity 
of Guiteau; but that madness is not limited 
to him and there is and has been a 
wonderful method in it. When we become 
a nation of insane people, what of the 
government? Oh! that we as a peopie 
might listen with attention to the rumblings 
of the distant thunder, so as to be prepared 
for the storm; or, betier still, so amend our 
guidance of the ship of state as to turn it 
into the sunlight of a just and righteous 
Cause. 
BrRoog.yn, N.Y. 
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WHAT IS THE USE? 


BY MISS LOUISE HENRY. 





‘A croup of girls were talking one day of 
a gitl acqgtidintance whose acquirements 
wete uncommon for het age And sex. As 
some one named over the list of languages; 
ancient and modern, in which this young 
woman was versed, one of the listeners &x- 
claimed: ‘‘ Well, what is the use of it all?” 
Various replies came: '‘ The same use that 
yout flower pairiting is,” ‘'Betause she 
likes it;"and so on: The questioner was 
silenced, yet scarcely satisfied. Many an- 
other girl, the writer inclines to think, 
wight put the same query, which needs and 
deserves a fuller answer than it received on 
this occasion; for the particular question 
immediately suggests the larger one: What 
is the use of any intellectual pursuit? To 
the questioner the gir) linguist’s occupation 
seemed strangely uninviting and profitless, 
By her own crewel work and china paint- 
ing she not only pleased herself, but, as she 
believed, gave pleasure to others, whocould 
appreciate these reproductions of the lovely 
forms and colors of natural things. What 
pleasure could any one either take or give by 
delving among the roots of language? To 
answer her.in a word, one might say: My 
dear girl, the pleasure and the profit of all 
mental effort isin the effort itself; in the 
fact that by it the mind grows as it was 
meant to grow, expands to the ful] measure 
of its own capacity. You may take it for 
certain that, just as the muscles of your 
body would become lifeless and uscless if 
you should cease to work them, in the same 
way any of your mental or spiritual facul- 
ties will become paralyzed if they are not 
actively used. The mind seldom wears out 
from overwork; it often rusts out from 
want of work. Nothing that is worth 
having can be had without labor. There is 
no royal road to learning; neither is there 
to any other thing one cares to possess. If 
one wants to be loved, be must himself 
love, and give, if he wishes it to be given to 
him, of material or immaterial goods. 

Think for a moment what you are, or, 
rather, what your Creator intended you to 
be. You area mind,a soul, a heart; your 
body is pot you, but yours. A thinking, 
feeling, willing person—that is what you 
are; and, unless you are ready to remain a 
nonentity in God’s universe, you would 
like to think, feel, and will to some pur 
pose, not feebly and aimlessly, but strong- 
ly, fully, nobly, gladly. 

To be less than what we were meant to 
be, to consent to stay a smaller, more insia- 
nificant creature than we might be, who 
wants that? God meant us to be a 
good deal, and so many of us are content to 
be so little. 1t is as though some one came 


and said to us: ‘‘ Look! Here is a spacious 
palace. You are free to wander through its 





| countless rooms and enjoy its splendid 
treasures of art; from its broad windows 
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you may gaze over the vast surrounding do- 
main and delight your soul with its never- 


failing, never-wearying abundance of 
beauty.” And some of usreply: ‘‘ Thank 
you; but I am content to stay where I am, 
in my one dark little room. It is rather 
plainly and scantily furnished, it is true; 
but then, you know, I am used to it and 
its bareness doesn’t distress me.” Open 
wide every window of the soul, if you 
want to know what living means and the 
highest enjoyment of your life. Every 
added interest that can be brought into our 
lives, interests for the heart and for the 
mind, adds a new reason for living. What 
is the use of living as the avimals do, to 
eat, to sleep, to work when they are driven 
to it, to stumble through the days in stupid, 
senseless fashion ? 

We are pot all bornalike. We have our 
differing gifts and tastes. We need not all la- 
bor for the same things; only labor for some- 
thing, enjoy something. If you prefer not 
to study languages, but to do something 
else, you are free to choose; but do not 
ask what is the use of such study. Itisthe 
opening of avother window for the mind. 
No doubt there is some difference in the 
value of various tastes and pursuits, and 
some are nobler, finer, more truly satisfying 
and elevating than others; but the main 
thing, after all, is to care for something 
that feeds the mental and spiritual life. 
The greater the variety of our tastes the 
more possibilities of enjoyment we have, 
and we were meant to enjoy ail that can be 
enjoyed in a pure, unselfish way. The 
more we labor, whether in one direction or 
in several, the greater will be our ability to 
work, and the more_of aman or of a wo- 
man we become, the less of an unintelligent 
animal, To think of how much there is to 
enjoy and how careless we are of our happi- 
ness—of all there is to know and how little 
we in this life attain to; how much to do; 
how little gets done, with all our efort— 
the thought might sudden and discourage 
if we had no hope of a continued life be- 
yond, of learning, doing, and enjoying. 

Newsvrog, N. Y. 





ETIQUETTE OF CHINESE EPISTO- 
LARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





BY ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 





For their correspondence the’ Chinese 
make use of a great variety of paper. As 
they lay claim, on good grounds, to the in- 
vention of the process of manufacturing 
paper, they can defend against the world a 
claim to making it of the greatest known 
variety of colors. For notes of invitation 
and of acceptance, and, in general, for all 
uses of social politeness, the paper is cut in 
sheets of about ten inches in length by four 
inches in width. Paper of this kind is 
commonly unruled, and, of course, it is 
written upon only ove side. The perpen- 
dicular columns in which their writing is 
always done run lengthwise down the page. 
Assorted lots of this paper will always be 
of various colors. The national color of 
China (her imperial yellow), the color of her 
flag, and of the throne is also a favorite 
color for paper as it is for many articles of 
dress. Itis not at all unlikely that this 
preference is a survival from the ancient 
worship of the sun, now forgotten by the 
people, but betraying its earlier prevalence 
in just such popular fancies as this. With 
this yellow paper, of every shade from 
bright golden to pale straw color, are put 
up other varieties—green, scarlet, blue; in 
fact, paper of every hue and tint art can 
produce. 

Many Chinese gentlemen, who buy paper 
for their own use by the quantity, have 
stamped upon it some design a (flower, per- 
haps, or landscape), together with some senti- 
meot, it may be, from their favorite poet. 
Occasionally one meets with notes written 
upon paper made to order at the mills, to 
suit the fastidious taste of some Chinese 
gentleman. 

Envelopes suited to the uses of fashion 
are made about six inches long and three 
inches wide, white, with commonly a 
crimson stripe of an inch or more in width 
lengthwise down the middle on the front. 
The envelope is closed at the end and the 
address is written in a column down the 
length of the crimson stripe. 

If the note requires the use of but a single 
sheet of paper, then will a yellow one be 





selected by most writers; but should it be 
80 lengthy as to need more space, it will be 
begun upon a yellow sheet just the same, 
continued on a green one, and concluded on 
one that is scarlet or pink. There is, how- 
ever, no rule of etiquette on this point. It 
is only matter of common usage. 

For all the more ordinary purposes of 
business correspondence the paper used is 
in sheets which are about nine inches wide 
and some three feet or more in length. 
This paper is of closer, firmer texture, and 
ofa harder and smoother finish than the 
more gentee] note-paper. It is white or 
tinted slightly pink, lilac, peach-blossom, 
or pale straw color. It is ruled with red 
lines, about an inch apart, across its width, 
and may be written over upon both sides. 
These sheets are folded crosswise in plaits, 
avd are enclosed in envelopes similar in 
size and form to the variety known here as 
* official.” The large envelopes, are like 
the smaller ones, sealed at the end. 

All the different kinds of paper are made 
of silk, of cotton, or of rice-straw, and the 
paper is so rough and soft and spongy that 
a steel or quill pen cannot be used upon it 
and the ink we use would spread and blot 
all the surface. The ink employed is what 
we call India ink; but it would, with more 
propriety, be called China ink, since our 
markets are supplied with the article from 
that country. To prepare this ink for use, 
the hard cakes are ground upon a flat, 
smooth stone, about four inches square and 
having much the texture and appearance of 
our common whetstones. As mention of 
the ink-stone is found in very early Chinese 
literature, itis not unlikely that the meth- 
od of preparing ink which is practiced 
now is the very same that has been in vogue 
in that country for four or five thousand 
years. In the preparation a little water is 
dipped, with asmal] silver ladle from a vase 
always standing on the writing-table, and 
put upon the stone. The cake of ink is 
then ground in it, until the water becomes 
about as thick as paint. It is then put 
upon the paper with small, fine-pointed 
brushes of camel's hair, set in handles of 
a light, hollow reed eight or ten inches 
long. : 

When the writer is ready fo begin his lets 
ter, he unfolds the sheet of paper, and 
writes first of all, at the upper right-hand 
corner, the name of the person to be ad- 
dressed, writing downward iu a perpen- 
dicular column between the lines that have 
been ruled in the making of the paper. 
Every cbaracter is a word by itself, and is 
made with a certain number of strokes, 
mostly straight or turning at sharp angles, 
Few curves are seen in Chinese writing of 
the present time, the script being precisely 
the same in form as the printed character. 
Away back in the early development of 
the written language, circles and curves 
were familiar features of the printed page. 
Every Chinese word is a monosyllable and 
expressed by a single character. We may 
be very sure that the people never called 
their country China, since this name could 
bot be spoken as a monosyilable. Their 
scholars do not know where the name came 
from nor what its meaning is. The earliest 
use [remember ever to have met in read- 
ing occurs in the ‘‘ Sakuntala of Kalidasa,” 
a Sanskrit poem of about 300 A. D. In 
that drama, a silken banner is spoken of as 
a piece of China cloth. It will appear, 
upon the same grounds, that the old name, 
Cathay, of Marco Polo aud of Mandeville, 
cannot possibly be authentic. 

In writing the names of persons, the fam- 
ily name, which we cal] surname because it 
was an added name that came into use in 
comparatively recent times, is put first, and 
after it are written the names given at 
christening. All titles of honor and re- 
spect are written after the name of the 
person. To show more clearly how this is 
done, a letter addressed to the Hon. John 
Thomas Smith will have the name and 
title written down the right-hand column, 
beginning as near the top as possible, and 
ip this order: Smith John-Thomas. Great 
reaon, All double names, such as John 
Thomas, are to be written as compound 
words. If the person addressed be of 


equal rank with the writer and very con- 
siderably older, he may be given the title 
father; but this usage is rare. It is more 
common to use the word uncle as a term of 
respect. If the difference in rank be 
slight, and the one addressed be the higher 
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NT. 
of the two, then he will be called “ elder 
brother.” Those who are much higher in 
rank must not be written to directly. If, 
for example, a mandarin of the third rank 
desires to communicate with one who is of 
the fifth rank, he will write to a mandarin 
of the fourth rank, and ask of him, as of 
av elder brother, that he will receive a 
message to be delivered to their august 
elder brother of the fifth. Sometimes a 
message passes through several hands on 
its way between patties of different rank. 
The person thus formally addressed may, if 
he chooses to condescend so far, return an 
answer direct; but it will be quite proper 
and more usual for the reply to be made 
through the very same channel as that by 
which the message came. 

The putting the name at the extreme 
upper margin of the paper is of prime im- 
portance toward showing due respect. If 
it can be somewhat crowded and cramped 
for space, so much the better. The Chinese 
are great sticklers for precedence and with 
them place means everything. It is curious 
and often amusing to note the difficulties a 
Chinese official finds in arranging his do- 
mestic affairs when be comes among us to 
live. Upon takivg a house, he invariably 
occupies the attic, leaving the lower floors 
to his retinue of servants. At a railway 
station where there is but a single carriage 
in waiting to take passengers to the hotel, 
the mandarin takes the front seat, and rides 
backward through the hot and stifling air 
of the dusty street, while the servants are 
motioned to the seat in the rear. This no- 
tion has much to do with the make-up of a 
Chinese letter. It is this that leads them to 
crowd the name of the person addressed as 
close up to the top of the paper as it is 
possible for it to be written. By doing 
this, they avail themselves of the readiest 
means that offer for showing respect. 

After the name and title have been writ- 
ten, the column is continued down; per- 
baps to the foot of the paper, perhaps not. 
If one looks over a Chinese letter, be can- 
not fail to notice that the written columns 
are of very unequal length. Sometimes 
two, three, or more columns will be filled to 
the bottom; then one will stop less than 
balf-way down. ‘These breaks look, to 
English eyes, very much like divisions into 
paragraphs, or, at any rate, we naturally 
expect to find full pauses here. Such, 
however, is not often the case. The 
chances are that the pauses will fall some. 
where in the midst of the columns, not at 
the end. These breaks are caused by as. 
sigving the top of the column to the name 
of the person to whom the letter is 
written or to any word that may repre- 
sent him. Names of other persons of rank 
or of family connection will also be elevated 
to the same position of honor, or as near it 
as can well be contrived. The facility their 
mode of writing effers for showing preced- 
ence affords a not unlikely reason for the 
Chinese baving adopted the practice of 
writing down the page and not on horizon- 
tal lines, as other people do, since our 
method would often force them to put the 
names of persons of different rank upon a 
level. 

As the letter is begun at the right-hand 
margin of the sheet, of course, the columns 
are written in succession toward the left. 
If more than one page is to be filled, a 
second sheet may be taken or the paper may 
be turned so as to keep the same margin at 
the top, and the writing will go on as be- 
fore, from right to left. 

When the letter is completed, the Chinese 
correspondent does pot subscribe himself as 
anybody’s obedient servant; not by any 
manner of means. He is careful never to 
offer his services to any one. His ability to 
write will of itself prove bim to be above 
the condition of servitude, and with him 
the feeling of caste is very strong. He 
never uoderstands us when he sees us help- 
ing, with the hand as well as with the purse, 
those who are beneath us socially as readily 
as those who are above us. He will sub- 
scribe himself with respect in addressing 
his equals or those who are his superiors; 
but in the case of an inferior be wil! hesi- 
tate todo so. The most common signature 
which would convey some expression of 
respect is couched in these terms: ‘‘ Your 
younger brother.” Or, if higher respect is 
to be shown, the pbrase is: “ Your foolish 
younger brother.” 

Campniper, Mass, 


THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS. 


BY THE VERY REV. DEAN VAUGHAN, 


(PREACHED IN THE TEMPLE CRURCH, On WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, FEBRUARY 22D, 1882.) 








“ and without controversy great is the mystery of 
Godliness. God was manifest in the flesh, justified tn 
the spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into glory.”— 
I Timothy ti, 16 (Authorized Version). 

“And without controversy great is the mystery of 
Godliness. He who was manifested in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
nations, believed on in the world, received up in 
glory.”—I Timothy ti, 16 (Revised Version). 





Tue subjects of this little course of sermons 
are tobe some of the texts in which the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament differs 
from the Authorized. The thoughts of the 
English Church, using that word in its largest 
sense of the English-speaking Christian world, 
are at this time intently, I might say intensely, 
fixed upon the differences between these two 
forms and shapes of the second volume of 
Holy Scripture. It is wonderful, it is delight- 
ful to see bow dear is the interest of England 
in her Bible; how jealously it is watched, how 
sensitively itis guarded; insomuch that we seem 
to hear her addressing it in words written of 
old: ‘* Whoso toucheth thee, toucheth the ap- 
ple of mine eye.”” If the only result of the re- 
cent Revision were to bring out this fact, the 
work itself would not have been quite in vain. 
Earnestness sometimes passes into vehemence, 
and vehemence sometimes into violence. It is 
almost incredible with whet heat and baste, 
with what lack of knowledge and judgment 
men have spoken and written upon this Re- 
vision. They bave succeeded, I think, in 
checking its course, perhaps even in damaging 
it, for the moment. What fs good in it will 
live, for all that; what is bad in it, let it die, 
One thing, I think, may be said with full cer- 
tainty: that, if this Revised Version should 
never replace the Authorized, it will, at least, 
be to all reasonable persons its inseparable 
companion. They will find in it a flood of 
light poured upon many of the dark sayings of 
the other, alight far beyond that of any number 
of notes and commentaries, a light such as will 
supply all that is needful to humble and pray- 
ing hearte, for the edifying study of that 
Word of which it is written: ‘‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
education in righteousness.”” This is all that 
I think it proper to sayin the way of intro- 
duction to these sermons on a few of the texts 
in which the two versions materially differ. 
There should be nothing of criticism and 
nothing of cogtroversy in the treatment of 
them here. The boly place and the boly sea- 
son alike forbid these. The choice of the texts 
will be guided by their weight and importance 
as disclosures of divine truth; and the rest 
.must be done by the seriousness of those who 
speak and listen and by their united prayer 
for His blessing without whom nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy. 

We have before us, this evening, a magonifi- 
cent summary of Gospel truth, involving one 
alteration alfke of reading and rendering just 
of the kind which challenges some superficial 
and passing opposition; but which, when 
calmly and quietly looked into, turns, rather, 
to be a testimony. The Authorized Version 
reads: ‘‘God was manifest in the flesh.”” The 
Revised Version reads: ** He who was mani- 
feasted in the flesh.’’ And hot and headlong 
champions of that truth as it is in Jesus ex- 
claim: ‘‘See how these men have dealt with 
one of the most express testimonies of Serip- 
ture to the divinity of our Lord and Saviour!” 
Brethren, it is po true sign of a faith founded 
upon the rock to seek to profit by dubious 
arguments. “The foundation of God standeth 
gure’’ and asks no help from precarious or un- 
candid sources. Too often it is forgotten that 
the one only question which a Christian ought 
to ask about a text of the Bible is, vot “‘ What 
am I used to?’’ and not ‘“‘ What would fall in 
with my taste, or my judgment, or my view of 
the Gospel ?”? but ‘What hath God said?’ 
‘s What is the exact word written, so far asthe 
English tongue can render the Greek, so far as 
the pious toil and search of God-fearing men 
can verify it, by the help of all the jearning and 
all the experience which they can bring to bear 
upon it?” When they know this, Obristian 
men, rightly instructed, will waste no silly 
regrets upon a particular clause or two which 
truth and honesty must deprive them of, say- 
ing in so many words : ‘‘ Christ is God.”” They 
kpow that the deity of Jesus Christ, asseried 
here and there in so many words, is interwoven 
everywhere in the whole teaching of Scrip- 
ture and will survive all the criticism and all 
the learning of the ages, even though a verse 
in one of St. John’s Epistles, about the “‘ three 
heavenly witnesses,’’ must be rejected as the 
spurious fabrication of a comparatively late 
century and a human and very mundane 
band. 

In the passage before us the Authorized Ver- 
Re reads ‘God was manifest,” and the Re- 





yised Version reads “He who was mani- 
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fested.”’ The alteration is made on evidence 
which convinces al) but a few, who will keep, 
at all events, a convenient or favorite argu- 
ment. The reading of all the great manu- 
scripts, and of all the early versions is cer- 
tainly “Who” or “ Which’’—either a relative 
certainly and the masculine relative, on every 
ground to be preferred. 

The difference in the Greek manuscripts be- 
tween the Greek word for ‘‘God”’ and the 
Greek word for ** Who’’ consistaentirely in the 
presence or the absence of a little line across 
and another little line above the letter, which 
is in its form a simple circle. In our own Brit- 
ish Museum you may discern with your eye, 
through the microscope, the exact process by 
which indisputably the ‘‘ Who” has been tran- 
substantiated into “‘God.” It is an instructive 
example of those pious frauds which bave, in 
all manner of ways, offered their objectionable 
aid to the cause of divine truth. 

When you think of it, does the name of God 
fit in so very satisfactorily with each of the six 
clauses to which the Authorized Version, made 
from what is called the “ Received Text,”’ 
prefixes it? Study them separately. ‘“ God 
was manifest in the flesh.’’ So far well; but 
**God was justified in the spirit, God was seen 
of angels, God was receive’ up into glory.” 
Does all this commend itself as a form of ex- 
pression scripturally and theologically appro- 
priate? To some minds, habituated to such 
thoughts, there isa ring In ft not quite sound. 
We seem to descry the finger of the busy and 
anxious meddler, who would fain turn an {ndi- 
rect into a direct and explicit testimony to 
the orthodox faith—to the Christian revelation 
of the Word made flesh. 

On the other band and side by side with 
this study the Revieed reading, and see what 
that says to you, St. Paul has been telling his 
dear correspondent why he writes to him. He 
has left him at Ephesus, to manage the church- 
es of that district, in bis own absence. He 
hopes very soon to return. He is at large, 
once again, between his two imprisonments, 
and Epbesus is one of his centers. Still the 
eburches are many in Asia and Europe. He 
has made many promises while be was in 
prison and emergencies are daily arising. He 
may tarry long. Then he writes to tell Timo- 
thy how to conduct himself in the house of 
God, that living assembly of the Living God 
which is, for the present, consigned to his 
keeping. 

Tbe Church, St. Paul says, is “ the pillar and 
ground of the truth,” the keeper of the holy 
archives, the witness belowto the reality of the 
things above, the standing repository of the 
tradition of doctrine, the perpetual replenisher 
of the ministry which pleadg¢ for God with 
men. The word “truth,” which closes the 
fifteenth verse, suggests the sixteenth. And, 
confessedly, *‘ great ’’—*“ great without contro- 
versy,”’ great—that is, majestic and all-impor- 
tant—*' fs the mystery of Godliness’’; in other 
words, the secret—the revealed secret—which 


has in it, as its motive and object, all that is 
worth calling religion—‘'the mystery of Godli 
ness.’’. And, now, what ia it ? 


‘“*He who was,’’ in the first place, ‘‘ mant- 
fested in the flesh.” “The mystery who’’- 
the mystery of our faith is a person. Does 
not the very expression attest its genuineness ? 
Is it not exactly what St. Paul says to the Co- 
lossians: ‘“‘To whom God willedto make known 
what is the riches of the glory of the mystery 
among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, 
the hope of glory’’? And,again, in anothe: 
verse of the same epistle, when rightly read 
and rightly rendered: ‘‘ That they may know 
the mystery of God, even Christ ’—the mys- 
tery, even Christ—“‘in Whom are all the treas- 
ures of wisdom and knowledge hidden.” ** The 
mystery of Godliness,’ then, fs ‘He Who was 
manifested in the flesh.”’ 

Brethren, have we lost here the Divinity of 
Christ by reading for “God” “* Who”? Judge 
ye. ‘Was manifested in the flesh.’ Do we 
say that of one whois amere man, who be- 
gives to be with the conception and the birth? 
Do we speak of the very chiefest of saints or 
heroes as having by his birth been * manifest- 
edinthe flesh?’ Would it not be an out- 
rageous expression to use concerning a mere 
man’? The very words assert pre-existence. 
He who is “‘manifested in the flesh’? was be- 
fore. “Before Abrabam was, I am.” Can 
any words point us back more significantly to 
that Eternal Word who wasin the beginning 
with God, and was God, and who in the ful- 
ness of time was made flesh, that he might first 
tabernacle among us, and then, risen and 
glorified, give us out of his fullness “ grace for 
grace’? As elsewhere, so here, truth is its 
own witness. I challenge the judgment of 
euch as have understandiug for the superior- 
ity of the Revised Version. To make the 
whole Gospel Christ, and then say that he 
** was manifested in the flesh,” is to give him 
a reality, giory far greater, becanse more 
striking and more surprising ip expression, 
than to use the clumsier and the more prosaic 
form of words which would first declare in so 
many words that God “‘ was manifested in the 
flesh,” and thep go on to say that God was 








* justified in spirit,” and that God “ appeared 
to angels,” and that God was “received up 
into glory.”’ . 

We are ready now to give ourselves for s 
few moments to the study of this remarkable 
text as a whole. We have here six brief 
clauses descriptive of that “‘ mystery of Godli- 
ness,”’ which is, being interpreted, Our Lord 
Himself. There is something about these 
clauses of a rhetorical, almost # poetical char- 
acter. Some have seen in them the actual 
lines of some Christian hymn. Others might 
suggest that they were one of those faithfu) 
sayings of which these latest Epistles of St. 
Pau! give us so many examples, such as ‘It is 
a faithful saying, if we died with Him, we sball 
also live with Him,” and the rest; the formu- 
las, all these, of troth and faith such as might 
easily recur to the memory and such as might 
cheer the spirit and verve the courage of 
Christian confessors and martyrs during the 
dark nights of prison and through the last 
scenes of conflict and torture. Some euch 
supposition seems almost needful to account 
for what I may truly call the exquisite phrase- 
ology, the rythmical run, and the antithetical 
balance of the wonderful sentences before us. 

They seem to me naturally to fall into three 
portions, each consisting of two clauses. We 
may arrange them thus: first, ‘“‘The Mystery 
of Godliness,”’ which is a person, was ‘‘ mant- 
fested in flesh’’ and “ justified in spirit.’’ 

The contrast is that of St. Peter, who says 
of Our Lord: “ Being put to death in flesh, but 
quickened in spirit.’” The bodily part and the 
spiritual part of ‘“‘the Word made flesh,’’ the 
incarnate Christ, are contrasted with each 
other. St. Peter is speaking of the separa- 
tion of body and spirit which took place 
in the death of Christ. The putting to death 
in the flesh was itself a quickening in the 
spirit, enduing it with a more vital energy for 
the discharge of that special mission to ‘‘ spirits 
in prison’? which occupied a portion of the 
solemn interval between the death and the 
resurrection. Using the same distinction of 
the bodily and spiritual parts of Christ, St. 
Paul says bere that ‘‘ the Word made flesh” 
was next “‘ justified in spirit.’’ The expression 
‘justified’? is like that other, “‘ wisdom is 
justified of her children.’’ That is, seem to 
be what she is, by those who are competent to 
judge her, because they partake of her spirit. 
Christ, ‘‘ manifested in the flesh,”’ wee ‘* justi- 
fied’’; that is, seen and shown in His true 
character as the Incarnate Work, by the beauty 
and glory of His life-word, inspired and im- 
pregnated with the Holy Spirit given to him, 
as St. John says ip the Gospel, given to Him 
‘‘pot by measure.” “‘The Word was made 
flesh and tabernacled among us”’; that is the 
first clause. ‘* And we beheld His glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth”; that is the second 
clause. ‘‘ Manifested in flesh, justified in 
spirit.”” The next pair of clauses presents a 
greater difficulty: ‘Seen of angels, preached 
among the nations.’ 

It is commonly supposed that we have here 
the mention of an appearance of Christ to the 
holy angels, of which the Gospels tell nothing, 
on his return, it is supposed, into Heaven, at 
the Ascension, when, for the first time, he 
became visible to the holy angels, having 
been invisible to them in-his divine nature 
prior to incarnation. There is much in that 
view, it seems to me, to challenge, alike in 
proof und in meaning. We venture upon a 
different suggestion—totally different. The 
Greek word ‘“‘angel’’ means ‘‘ messenger.” 
Though commonly appropriated in Scripture 
to the spiritual beings who behold the face of 
God in Heaven and are sent forth to minister 
on earth to the heirs of salvation, there are not 
wanting passages in which it simply means 
‘** messenger,’’ as where the Baptist is called, 
in the Greek, ‘‘God’s angel,’’ sent before 
Jesus ; or where John’s own messengers sent 
to ask Jesus, ‘‘Art thou He that sbould 
come?” are called inthe Greek “ Jobn’s an- 
gels’’; or where, according to the common 
interpretation, the Bishops of the Seven 
Churches, in the opeving chapters of the Apoc- 
alypse, are called the “angels” of the 
churches over which they preside. 

Considering, then, what I have alroady 
mentioned, the studied and exquisite style of 
the passage before us, it does not eeem possi- 
ble to understand by ‘ angels,’’ here, ‘* mes- 
sengers,”’ Christ’s chosen messengers; the 
twelve Apostles, first and foremost, to whom 
he speaks or of whom he was ‘ seen.” for it is 
the word always used of the appearances re- 
corded in the Gospels after his resurrection, 
thus qualifying them to be his witnesses to 
the ends of the earth. And thus the combined 
clauses ‘‘seen of angels,” *‘ preached among the 
nations’’ fall into beautiful harmony with each 
other and set before us 80 exactly that view 
of the work of the mystery of Godliness which 
is given in the tentb chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles: ‘ Him God raised up the third day, 
and showed him openly, not to all the people, 
but. unto witnesses chosen before of God ; even 
to us, St. Peter says, ‘‘ who did eat and drink 
with him after he arose from the dead, and he 


to testify that itis he which was ordained of 
God to be the judge of quick and dead.” 
“Seen” of certain ch gers, and 
then, by their ministry, ‘‘ preacbed among the 
nations.”” There remains yet one paif of clauses. 
‘Believed on in the world, received up in 
glory.” The position of the last clause of all 
proves conclusively that we are not to look for 
a chronological order in these six particulars; 
for, if so, the preaching of the Gospel would 
be placed before the Ascension, {in contradic- 
tion alike of fact and of Scripture, and 
antithesis, not sequence, is the key to the 
arrangement. And so here ‘‘the faithful say- 
ing’ ends, as it began, with contrast; in this 
case between the Gospel below and its great 
subject and substance in Heaven, the Gospel 
militant oo earth, the Saviour reigning in 
glory. 

A very brief paraphrase may fitly close the 
interpretation: ‘* My son, Timothy, I charge 
thee that thou keep the mystery of the faith in 
a pure conscience. I have ever preached in 
thy remembrance the greatness of the good 
deposit. The Gospel is a mystery, a secret, 
for long ages hidden, now told in the ear of 
faith. That secret isthe revelation of a per- 
son: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God; 
and the Word was made flesh, and we beheld 
his glory,’ manifested in flesh, justified in 
spirit ; one with us in all the infirmities, trials, 
and temptations of humanity, yet without 
sin; declared to be the Son of God by the 
perfectness of a spiritual obedience, even unto 
death, the death of the Cross. Then, by the 
resurrection from the dead, declared to be the 
Son of God with power, the life of them that 
believe. To His chosen witnesses He showed 
Himself alive after His passion, and sent them 
forth into all the world as His messengers and 
His evangelists. In all the world He hath al- 
ready them that know Him ; He Himself is ex- 
alted to be Lord both of the dead and the liv- 
ing; Head over all things to the Church, 
which is His body.” 

Brethren, on this the first day of Lent we 
are assembled {n a church which, for all but 
seven centuries, has been a monument of the 
faith of Christ in the metropoiis of England. 
I cannot think it an insignificant matter that, 
at theend of this nineteenth century of the 
Gospel, we should have one point pressed 
upon us to-night—the personality of our re- 
ligion. Our text to-night has been one small 
word, the word ‘*‘Who”’—‘the mystery of 
Godliness.”” ‘Tbe mystery” isa neuter. It 
is so In the Greek. It is naturally so taken in 
English. But yet this ‘‘ mystery’’ is followed 
by a relative in the masculine. ‘Great is the 
mystery of Godliness’—not ‘which,’ but 
** Who was manifested in flesh.’ Brethren, the 
change from the Authorized to the Revised 
Version is pregnant here with suggestions. 
There be many that say the Gospel is a thing, 
a good thing, a pious thing, a moral and even 
a rational thing, a thing which would make 
us better men if we walked in its precepts. 
There be mavy that say more than this: the 
Gospel is a revelation, a revelation of trutb, 
of doctrine, telling us of God manifest in flesh, 
with many great inferences and momentous 
consequences embodied in creads, formularies, 
and catechisms. ‘ Let us earnestly contend,”’ 
they say, ‘‘ for the faith once delivered.’’ The 
Revised Version of the New Testament says 
this to us, and,if it were its only change, it 
would have been worth ten years of labor: 
‘The mystery of Godliness,” ‘‘ the revealed 
secret,”’ in other words, ‘‘ which bas in it rever- 
ence’’—for that is the meaning here of Godli- 
ness, the right feeling and attitude of the soul 
toward God, its author and the object of 
being ; ‘‘ The mystery” is a person, incarnate, 
justified, attested, heralded, believed, glori- 
fied ; a person whom to know is life, whom to 
serve is freedom ; is not a doctrine, nor a book. 
nor a creed, nor achurch ; He isaperson. Do 
you hear Him speak? Do you speak to Him? 
Are you aware that he has av ear and that He 
has a voice; that He speaks still as He spoke 
once to Saul of Tarsus, as he spoke oftentimes 
to the Apostle Paul, in the hearts and souls of 
His servants, telling them what to do for His 
glory and for the good of His people, revealing 
to them the faults of their characters and the 





in sorrow, strengthening them in weakness, 
raising them when they fall, and gathering 
them when they go astray. 

Oh! to have passed from the doctrine intc 
the life, from the thing into the persoo, from 
the reading and talking and hearing about 
Him into the communicating and conversing 
and communing with Him—how vast the dif- 
ference, how vital the transition. 

Ob! if this Lent might bring in one from 
the hearing of Him with the hearing of the 
earto the seeing Him with the soul’s eye, it 
would be worth the burning of all the theolo- 
gies to purchase this. Try it, eachone. Tiy 
itasan experiment, if it must be so to you 
first of all. Try whether the arm is palsied 





which once cleansed the leper and raised the 
dead. Try whether the ear is dull which once 


perils which beset their lives, comforting them 
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commanded us to preach unto the people and | heard the “Lord, help me,” and heard but to 


do, though the thing which was asked was the 
thing impossible to flesh and blood. Then will 
you remember, for all coming time, the 
“Who” of this text, “the mystery of Godlli- 
ness’’—Who will be your religion of the fu- 
ture; and, having served for your generation a 
living person bere, you will go when He calls 
into the world of the invisible, saying: “I 
have a desire to depart, and to be witb Christ, 
which is far better.” 





Hymn Aotes. 
UNITARIAN WRITERS. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





It is about a year since | mentioned (July 
14th and Augnst 4th, 1881) the earlier home 
authors of this persuasion: Norton, Ware, the 
Gilmans, Bryant, Pierpont, Peabody, Fur- 
nese, and a few more. Many distinguished 
names remain and will be taken up in order of 
time. 

Sarau ELIzaBETH MILES. 

This lady’s name was wrongly given in Sir 
Roundell Palmer's ‘‘ Book of Pratse,’’ first as 
* Sibella Elizabeth’’ and then as ‘Susan L.,”’ 
while the date of her chief hymn was put 
thirteen years too late. So little was then 
(1865) known, even at home, of American 
bymnists that it was not easy to get a correct 
account of the facts. Dr. Putnam’s “ Singers 
and Songs of the Liberal Faith,” which is an 
authority in ite department, did not appear till 
ten years later. I refer to it, in this and many 
cases, for original text and other points. 

Sarah E. Appleton was born in Boston, 1807, 
and in 1883 married Solomon P. Miles, then 
principal of the High School in that city. 
After his death, in 1842, she resided for many 
years in Boston, and afterward in Brattleboro, 
Vt., where I believe she is still living. 

* Thou who didst stoop below.” 
One of the most beautiful of American hymns. 
It first appeared in the Christian Examiner, 
1827, and has been greatly used and valued in 
Englag@, as well as here. For so youthful a 
composition it is remarkably finished and 
faultless, and might well bave escaped the 
“amending”? hand of compilers. Yet, in 
most books, including Palmer’s, the second 
stanza is omitted and the others altered. Dr. 
Martineau’s change of the opening live to 
* Thou who in life below 
Didst drain the cup of woe” 
will hardly be approved by any who admit the 
pre-existence of Christ. 
“ The earth, all light and loveliness.” 
From the Christian Examiner, 1828, another 
beavtifal poem, but of less touching and 
effective character than its predecessor. 
‘* Hymns of the Spirit ” (1864) have made two 
of this—190 and 631. 
“ Thou, infinite in love.” 
“Hymns of the Spirit,” 597; “Book of 
Hymns” (1846), 3383. The first stanza, here 
omitted, may be found in Dr. Putnam’s book, 
which gives three more pieces, not previously 
known, by Mrs. Miles. 


NaTHanigt Lancpon Frornixesam, D.D. 
1798—1870. 


This worthy and eminent man graduated at 
Harvard, 1811, and from 1815 to 1850 was pastor 
of the First Church in Boston. His ‘‘ Me- 
trical Pieces’? appeared 1855, and a second 
volume 1870. His hymns are neat, judicious, 
and scholarly, without possessing any great 
amount of lyrical or creative fire. Most of 
them, indeed all in the earlier volume, were 
made for oceasions. They have not been 
much used outside his own country and de- 
nomination. 

“0 God, whose presence glows {n all, 
Within, around us, and above.” 
“For the ordination of Mr. William P. Lunt, 
at New York, June 19th, 1828.” 
“ We meditate the day 
Of triumph and of rest.” 
For the installation of the same at Quincy, 
Mass., June 3d, 1835. It accompanied a ser- 
mon on the Manifestation of Christ and prob- 
ably divides with the next the honor of being 
bis best : 
“O Lord of life and truth and grace, 
Ere Nature was begun ! 
Make welcome to our erring race 
Thy Spirit and Thy Son.” 
This was ona more momentous occasion. At 
least, it ushered in a very famous and usefal 
ministry. ‘‘ For the ordination of Mr. Henry 
W. Bellows, at New York, 1839.” It was 
worthy of the srrroundings and their outcome, 
or nearly so. It contains fine matter, but ends 
too abruptly and does not impress one as s 
symmetrical whole : 
“The Son of God gave thanks.” 
A communion bymn, date not given 
“ When I am weak, I’m strong.” 
“Toa Friend near death.”” The first vol- 


ume contains a dozen more, for ordinations, 
dedications, and the liké; and the second 
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eight of the same kind, besides some 65 trane- 
lations from the German. These last seem not 
to have come into much use and make rome 
beavy sacrifices to the exigencies of meter 
and rhyme: 
“ Wake up, my heart, elater, 
To sing the All Creator! 
“ He only, when I quiver, 
Can graciously deliver.” 
This sort was hardly worth printing, seeing 
how much really good work Miss Winkworth 
and others have done in this field. Dr. Froth- 
ingham’s efforts read like the perfunctory 
“ oversettings” of Dr. Henry Mills (1845—56). 
Rarely do they reach so much of naturalness 
and grace as in this: 
“ Break forth, though beauteous light of day! 
Appear in all thy purple splendor !” 
LEsIGH UNIVERSITY. 








SANITARY ‘SUMMER TALE. 


It is a very good feature in connection with 
our Summer resorts that there is an effort to 
combine instruction with recreation. There 
is refreshment in change of work, as well as in 
cessation of work. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether a lapse {nto total indolence of the in- 
tellect is not unfavorable to health and longev- 
ity. Soa little gentle exercise of the brain 
over an unexciting convention may be good 
for the digestion. So, among the rest, we find 
a few sanitarians have bad a Summer talk at 
Greenwood Lake, of which the larger aud- 
fence was that through the newspapers. In 
sanitation, asin other things, there are a good 
many adventurers and novices, and at such a 
meeting there are always some who ventilate 
themselves, rather than another subject. The 
ostensible design of this gathering was 
to form a National Rural Improvement Asso- 
ciation, in which artistic care, sanitary 
care, landscape gardening, and tree planting 
come in for a share of attention. The 
scope, therefore, was so extensive that there 
was not much danger of getting off of the sub- 
ject. The importance of rural improvement, 
both in the interests of taste and health, was 
forcibly urged -by different speakers. Stock- 
bridge and other illustrations were afforded as 
showing how-much could be done by local 
organization and how both the eomfort and the 
bealth of communities were appreciated by 
systematic care of local conditions. This has 
led in villages and country (istricts toa system 
of inspection by competent persons, at small 
expense, so that houses and grounds are kept 
in better order and families become informed 
as to various devices for the disposal of all 
offaling. It is certain that very much for 
bealth has been accomplished in this way. 

The subject of tree planting as related to 
health needs to be treated more guardedly 
than it was in the discussion. Much of the 
talk about it partook of the nature of a city 
farmers’ club. It is not enough to say that 
trees must be planted according to Nature 
and made to grow as they do in the 
forest. Nature in the forest is in quite a 
different business. Trees as related to cities 
and villages and homes have a different mean- 
ing. We have been in houses so damp and so 
close from dense foliage about them as to be 
pdoth uncomfortable and unbealthy. The kind 
of trees which will give shade, and yet not 
much underwood, are to be well chosen. The 
evergreens are well fitted to cut off cold winds, 
but do not add to the delights of Summer ina 
cottage. The value of some trees to keep off 
malaria was asserted, but not proven. ‘Trees, 
no doubt, appropriate some organic matter, 
which might otberwise be mal-appropriated ; 
but are not great preventives of malaria. One 
cannot but sicken with the platitudes and gen- 
eralizations we hear about malaria. Facts, 
facts are what we want, said Faraday. ‘‘I was 
once imaginative ; but facts, they saved me.” 

Life in tenement houses was well discussed 
by a member of the New York Reform Society. 
There is a portion of the population the sani- 
tary care of which must ever be a publie con- 
cern. It cannot be left to the tenement 
households. Typhus fever, small-pox, and a 
score of mivor diseases find their breeding 
places in these buildings and can only be pre- 
vented from becoming epidemic by a hand- 
to-hand fight with them in their own localities. 
It is also to be remembered that large hotels 
and flats in some respects quite approach the 
character of tenements, and, while more im- 
posing on the outside, have about as much 
filth inside as some of the tenement houses. 
Life must ever be a warfare against filth and 
for purity, as it is against sin and for holiness. 

We wish the Dutch who took New York had 
Kept it, so far as the practice of Dutcb cleanli- 
ness is concerned. We do not think the pres- 
ent residents of Manbattan use soap and 

whitewash and scrub-brushes as freely as did 

the original housewife. 

One of the best papers read was upon cook- 
ery. While it had two or three of the errors 
of genius, such as decrying strawberries and 
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other small fruits, because we have to eat them 
with the seeds, it made valuable points as to 
the availability of vegetables in the place of 
animal food and of the value of beans, peas, 
and the cereals for just the ingredients we 
find in meat. Beans badly prepared are 
fearful ; but proper soaking and cooking make 
them palatable and nutritious. We are hav- 
ing just now.a cornucopia of varieties of 
wheat and other foods—some cracked, some 
kiln-dried, some peeled, some falsified. We 
have a great deal of nonsense about bran and 
a great deal of brown bread made of flour too 
poorto be white. We look with great sus- 
picion upon most of the prepared foods unless” 
they can be shown to have a correct and uni- 
form constituency. We have much faith in 
the work of cooking schools and shall wait to 
hear what women say asto how to cook. This 
Summer talk at Greenwood Lake will, how- 
ever, aid theappetite for good health and pre- 


pare the way for more specific thought and 
practice. 





Biblical Research. 


In the Beweis des Glaubens for June, pages 

358—362, E. Haffner, pastor at Untermagerbein, 

in Bavaria, defends the account of the resur- 

rection given in the Gospel according to 

Matthew. He urges Gebhardt’s reference to 

the open and empty grave as the most forcible 

introduction to the necessary explanation of 
the mode in which the person buried has been 

removed from the bands of death, and then 
asks why it is that the very point of the whole 
matter, the process of raising, is not touched 
atall. This omission, it seems to bim, would 
have been impossible in a fiction, and he gives 
an example in the German story of Dornréschen, 
or the Sleeping Beauty, in the enchanted pal- 
ace. Allis fast asleep,under the magic spell. The 
prince has broken through the hedge, has 
passed the groups of sleepers, and stands at 
the threshold of the room in which the princess 
slumbers. Here there comes a pause, according 
to the method of Matthew, and, instead of re- 
lating that the prince kisses the princess and 
thus releases ber and the palace from the en- 
chantment, the story must simply add: ‘‘After- 
ward the princess became his wife.”” What 
is the reason for the fact that Matthew leaves 
out the main thing in the whole account? 
‘there is an explanation if we accept the narra- 
tive as authentic and from eye-wituess. Of 
course, mo disciple could tell about the occur- 
rences, for none was present. Observe that 
Matthew, in distinction from Mark and Luke, 
brings in the soldiers, and that in order to 
refute the legend of the Jews related in xxviii, 
15. In distinetion from Mark and Luke, more- 
over, Matthew begins to tell about the resur- 
rection, and the very form of the relation goes 
to show that it was taken from eye-witnesses. 
There is an earthquake; a heavenly appearance 
becomes visible; the soldiers sink down ina 
swoon of fright. Here we stand directly before 
the miraculous occurrence itself and here the 
account ceases. Would a myth cease in this 
way? Is any myth known to have such a 
blauk? Haffner thinks that the explanation is 
very simple. We have only to regard Matthew 
xxviii, 2—4 as based directly upon the state- 
ments of the soldiers, and then all will be clear. 
The narrative of the events at the grave goes 
precisely as far as the observations of the 
soldiers could reach. The earthquake, the 
angel, the removal of the stone were allin the 
realm of their conscious perception. What 
thereafter occurred was hid from them by 
their swoon. The disciples, then, had searched 
for an account of what had taken place at the 
grave, and they had received such an account 
from the soldiers, and this narrative became a 
settled part of the tradition of the infant 
Church. With this, too, they had from the 
soldiers learned of the intrigues of the high 
priests, as reported in Matthew xxviii, 11—15, 
Thus the Gospel tells us precisely so much as 


value as history is confirmed. 


.-.-For the first time, a complete collection 
of all known Hittite inscriptions has been 
brought together, and has been published in 
the last number of the ** Transactions ”’ of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, by Mr. W, H. 
Rylands, secretary, who prefers rather to call 
them ‘‘The Inscribed Stones from Jerabis, 
Hamath, Aleppo, etc.”” Two of these are re- 
productions by photography from casts taken by 
Rev. Dr. Wright, when in Syria, and deposited 
in the British Museum, while the remainder 
have been drawn eitber from originals or 
‘‘squeezes.”” While presenting therewith no 
theory or decipherment of his own, Mr. Ry- 
lands supplies a bibliographical list of the 
most important papers hitherto published on 
the subject. With less reserve than Mr. 
Rylauds, Dr. Wright, formerly a missionary at 
Damascus, tut now connected with the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, in an article ap- 
pearing in the July number of the British 
Quarterly Review, does not hesitate to con- 








nect these inscriptions with the Hittites, as 


and no more than could be expected and its 


does Professor Sayce and other oriental schol- 
ars, as a matter concerning which there can be 
no serious question.’ In this article, entitled 
“ The Hittites and the Bible,”’ an examination 
is made in detail of all references in the Bible 
to the Hittites, in connection with what light 
may be thrown on the subject from Egyptian 
and Assyrian inscriptions, 





| Beienee. 


Mr, WriuiAM TRELEASE notes, in the Janu- 

ary numberof The American Naturalist, that the 

blue wood-sorrel ( Ozalis violacea) has dimorphic 

flowers. In some plants the flowers have 

stamens double the length of the pistils, and 

in other plants the characters are reversed. In 

the past age of botany these peculiarities of 

flowers were scarcely noted. Now they are 

found toexist in many species and serve as 

argumentsin favor of the belief that plants 
are mainly formed for cross-fertilization, as in 

many dimorphic cases one or the other of the 
organs are barren. In the case of this Oxalis 
both forms seem fertile, though the long- 
styled form may not easily make use of its own 
pollen. When, however, we attempt to reasou 
as to why certain forms are so we are on 
dangerous ground. For instance, the long 
stamens bave hairy filaments and the short 
pistils bave smooth styles; but when 
the case is reversed the hairiness fol- 
lows the long styles. Assuming that every 
part of the structure must of necessity be of 
use to the individua) flower, Mr. Trelease 
argues tbat this hairiness is to keep rain from 
diluting the nectar. Might not we say, with 
as much reason, that the hair on the long 
stamens was for the purpose of brushing the 
pollen from the proboscis of an insect, and 
thus preventing the cross-fertilization of the 
flower. The hair may keep out some rain and 
may brush off pollen; but it does not follow 
that it was especially designed to accomplish 
these ends. The fact that Ovralis stricta, re- 
ferred to in the same paper, with almost the 
same structure, but without the hair, might 
suggest that there would not be much injury 
from dilution of the nectar by the rain ; but, 
though the reasoning appears defective, the 
facts observed and recorded are very interest- 
ing in themselves. 


....-Formation XII of W. B. Rogers, or the 
“* Millstone Grit”’ in the Flat Top region of West 
Virginia, carries no less than twelve beds of 
coal, mostly workable, and one of them twelve 
feet thick, according to the Virginias. ‘This 
band of rock does not carry workable beds in 
Pennsylvania, so that ber geologists did not at 
first agree with Major Hotchkiss that the hori- 
zon has been well determined. Aa the prir- 
cipal beds of Arkansas, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee belong to this series, while West Vir 
ginia, Indiana, and Illinois show some of them, 
and as entire coal-flelds exist in our country, 
while whole available coal does not exceed 
these conglomerate measures, it is plain that 
the nomenclature of the carboniferous system 
needs revision. Many authors have called the 
Millstone grit sub-carboniferous; but these 
coals are too plenty and too pure to be placed 
underneath the others. Hotchkiss proposes to 
call them the lower coal-measures ; those of the 


lower part of the series usually called by this 
name the middle, and everything above the Pitis- 
burgb bed and below the Permian the upper 
coal-measures. These coals are remarkable for 
the small amount of ash present. They are 
well adapted for cooking and steam purposes. 





...-Among the interesting discoveries of 
modern times is the presence of peculiar struc- 
tures in the tissue of the mushroom tribe, 
which are known by the general name of 
cystidia. These cysts occupy the space of from 
twenty-five to fifty cells, and have various 
shapes, all, however, terminating in a neck 
and filled with fluid, which finally takes a granu- 
lated form. Some of these cysts resemble 
champagne bottles, the neck being long drawn 
out in a gradual manner; others have suddenly 
formed narrow necks, like olive-oil bottles ; and 
otbers, again, having broad bases and narrow 
necks, as in water-decanters. They are usually 
found in the gills of the nushroom, as the long, 
thiv plates on the under surface of the cap 
are popularly called. When the cyst is mature, 
the apex opens by a small lid, much asa bottle 
would be uncorked, and the small granules are 


re in great numbers. Mr. Worthington 
. Smith, who bas recently given them close 
attention, believes the granules represent in 
function the pollen of flowering plants. The 
opinion gains ground among botanists that the 
lowest organisms bave a sexual reproduction, 
a3 well as the ordinary mode of cell division. 


--.-Rev. A. A. Young, of Wisconsin, has 
discovered that the sand of the Potsdam 
Sandstone, near New Lisbon, is largely com- 
posed of nearly transparent crystals of quartz, 
baving at least one edge, face, or angle well 
preserved. There must be cubic miles of 
these crystals in bulk in Wisconsin, derived 
from the earlier crystalline rocks. The pic- 
tured rocks of McGregor, Iowa, and certain 
auriferous sands of California have a like 








Bersales, 


Suanpy Hatz (“Shandy” in the local dia- 
lect stands for crazy), where the Rev. Lawrence 
Sterne wrote the ‘‘Sentimental Journey” and 
part of “‘ Tristram Shandy,’’ stands just about 
as he left it, at Coxwold, a singularly attractive 
Yorkebire village. At the sides of the doer are 
ancient variegated hollies. All around are 
hilis of varied tints and dark woods. The 
hall is long, low, and whitewashed, with gables 
and tall chimneys. Writing in 1767, Sterne 
said: ‘‘ I am as happy as a prince at Coxwold. 
Tis aland of plenty. Isit downto venison, 
fish, and wild fowl, with strawberries and 
cream and all that a rich valley can produce, 
and a bottle of wine on my right. I am in bigh 
spirits. Carenever enters this cotiage. I take 
the air every day in my post-chaise, with two 
long-tailed post-horses—good ones, I think I 
ain better.”” But by the following August he 
{sas bored as Bolingbroke playing farmer at 
Dawley: “I sit here alone as solitary and sad 
as a tomeat, which, by the by, is all the com- 
pany [keep. He follows me from the parlor 
to the kitchen, into my garden, and every- 
where.”’ 


...-A well-known financier in New York, 
who died lately, was noted during life for 
lavish and uneeasing Ifberality, as well as for 
the wisdom with which he gave to individuals, 
to chamtable and religious purposes, in a word, 
to every worthy cause. On one occasion, when 
a friend spoke to him of his generosity, he 
said, bluntly: ‘‘ You mistake. Iam not gener- 
ous, I am by Nature extremely avaricious. 
But when I was a young manTI had sense 
enough to see how mean and belittling such a 
position was, and I forced myself to give. At 
first, 1 declare to you, it was torture to me to 
part with a penny; butI persisted, until the 
habit of liberality was formed. There is no 
yoke like that of habit. Now I like to give.” 


..--Ln Vineland, N. J., lives John W. Hurn, 
a gray-bearded men of sixty, who probably 
saved the life of Frederick Douglass at the time 
of the John Brown raid at Harper’s Ferry. 
Hurn was thea a telegraph operatorin Phila- 
delphia, and received, he tells a reporter of 
the Philadelphia Record, a dispatch to the sheriff 
of the county instructing bim to arrest Doug- 
lass, who was then in the city, as proofs of his 
complicity in the Harper’s Ferry affair bad 
been discovered. Hur» quietly suppressed the 
dispatch for three hours, meanwhile giving 
warning to Douglass’s friends. When, at last, 
the sheriff came to look for bim, Douglass was 
far from the city, on his way to Canada, where 
he arrived in safety. 


.-.-It is related of W. W. Crapo, who bas 
been honored with the degree of LL.D. by 
Yale, that he helped to pay his own way 
through college by doing clerical work. His 
father before him was too poor when a boy to 
buy books, and, being in want of a dictionary, 
prepared a manuscript one, walking from his 
home in the village of Dartmouth, Mass., to 
New Bedford to replenish his store of words 
and definitions from the town library. The 
father finally became a governor and the son 
is now the most preminently mentioned can- 
didate for the Republican nomination in 
Massachusetts. 


....A census of the marriageable princes of 
Europe appears to have beentaken. The age 
for marriage of a prince is from twenty-four to 
forty; for a princess, from eighteen to twenty- 
eight. There are thirty-eight marriageable 
pricces and only twenty-four marriageable prin- 
cesses. Germany furnishes the chief supply. 
There are twenty German princes now in the 
market, including King Ludwig of Bavaria, the 
most eligible bachelor in Europe. 


....Jdohn Quincy Adame in hig long service 
in Congress was never known to be late. One 
day the clock struck, and a member saidto the 
Speaker: ‘‘It is time to call the house to 
order.” “No,” said the Speaker, “Mr. 
Adams is notin bisseat yet.”’ At this moment 
Mr. Adams appeared. He was punctual, but 
the clock was three minutes fast. 


....M. de Candolle, an eminent French 
paturalist, in an article on Darwin, remarks 
that vearly all litterateurs and men of science 
of the first rank have lived, during part of the 
year, at least, inatown. Onecan hardly cite 
more than two exceplions (and they are very 
different)—viz., Voltaire and Charles Darwin. 


...-The Duke of Hamilton, the sale of whose 
effects has created such an interest in England 
lately, has been offered by Lord Rosebery the 
sum of £1,000,000 for the island of Arran, on 
which Hamilton Palace is situated; but he 
declines to sell it. 


...-General Kolpakovski, a general who has 
risen from the ranks by sheer and reckless 
daring in Central Asia, is said tobe the coming 
man in the Russian army. 


-...The Germans style Baron Nordenskjéld 





the “‘ Vasco de Gama of our century.” 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 6th. 


THE FRUITLESS TREE, Marx x1, 12—28. 


Nores.—* On the morrow.””—The Tuesday be- 
fore the crucifixion. “ He hungered.””— 
Then’he and bis disciples must have left be- 
fore breakfast to attend an early service in the 
temple. “A fig tree having leaves.”—This 
was early to Apri! and the leaves were, perhaps, 
precocious. - “He might find anything 
thereon.”"—As it was not yet time for the figs 
to be ripe, he only looked for the belated figs 
of the last year.——‘! Nothing but leaves.”"— 
That was all that was really to be expected of 
a fig tree in April. “ No man eat fruit from 
thee.—This was not at all to express disapproval 
of the tree, but solely because, like the old 
prophets, he had found in the tree a good sym- 
bol out of which to teach an object lesson. 
The tree had leaves and show, but no fruit; 
and he enrsed {t. So the Jewish people had 
worstip and show, but no true religion; and 
it sheuld be punished and perish. This must 
not be imagined to be an arbitrary bit of pas- 
sion, asachild might kick a chair that had 
hurt him; but a visible warning to the people. 
** He entered into the temple.’’—The outer 
court, called the Court of the Gentiles, where 
the market was held. * To cast out them 
that sold.”’—-This took place at the end of his 
ministry, while the similar act recorded by 
John was at the beginving. ** Money- 
changers.’—Every worshiper was required to 
pay half ashekel into the temple treasury in 
Jewish money, and the money-changers had 
their commission on exchanging foreign for 
Jewish money. ** Sold doves ,””— Doves and 
antmals for sacrifice were sold even in the 
temple area. ** Any vessel,”’—Any Instru- 
ment of labor, The temple was for wonsship, 
not for profit.———“ A house of prayer for all 
nations,” '—While the emphasis is on the words 
“house of prayer,” yet the words “for all 
nations” 





























~—that is, for the Gentiles—are signifi- 
cant, as it wasthe Court of the Gentiles that was 
thus really taken from the Gentiles and given 
to traffic (see Is, Ivi, 11). “ Scribes and chicf 
pricsts."—The Sanbedrim, which had control 
of the temple and whose faithlesaness was re- 
buked by this act of Jesus.— “* Thou curs- 
edst."’—Curse here means to devote to destruc- 
tion. ** Have fuith in God.’"—We should 
have expected him to say, Even so shall this 
hypocritical nation perish; but Jesus leaves 
them to gatberthis lesson, and draws the more 
profitable lesson of spiritual power in the 
hands of faith. “ Duto this mountain "— 
No disciple ever did or could have thought of 
literally praying God to remove a mountain. 
Chriet’s lenguage bere is pictorial and ex- 
pressed in oriental metaphor. 














He means to 
say that in the spiritual realm the greatest ob- 
stacles shall yield to faith, as they have 
glelded. 

Instruction. Where there are leaves we may 
look for fruit. Where there is profession of god- 
liness, we may require godliness. If we do not 
find it, we may properly charge bypocrisy and 
denounce it. 

The tree wea not to blame for not having 
fruit. But a professing Christian who bears 
no fruitisto blame. When Christ cursed the 
innocent tree, he meant to teach that the curse 
was not for it, but for anfruitful Christians. 

The temple has passed away,but there fs stilla 
lesson for usin Christ’s treatment of those who 
profaned it. Our temple is our religion, our 
Sabbath, our sanctuaries. The Sabbath fs for 
physical rest and epiritual growth. If we let 
our wordly profit intrude on it, we are guilty. 
The sanctuary is for God only and should be 
kept free from personal interests of any sort. 
There must be plenty of room in our lives for 
worship, where business shall not intrude. 

The Jews had invaded and _ profaned 
with their business the only part of the 
temple where the Gentiles: were allowed 
to enter. We should remember that Chris- 
tianity is ‘‘for all the nations.” If we 
forget the heathen, the ignorant, the despised, 
we are under Christ’s rebuke. A church, like 
the old temple, must, at least, provide a place 
for the outsiders, if they will come. 


Faith in God,to be efficient, must be complete. 
A man who believes in God must ‘‘ not donbt 
in his heart.’ Godis; there is no question 


about that. God rules, and will take care of 
bis children, and will be the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him. There must be no 
question about that. 

What seems to us mighty obstacles are no 
obstacles in God’s sight. He can remove a 
mouvtain as easily as a mole-hill. Is therea 
big evil? Attack it in God’s name. Thatis 
the way that the people of Iowa have just 
gained their temperance victory. 

We must not so misinterpret this promise as 
to imagine that we contro! God, and our ignor- 
ance can direct bis wisdom as to anything, 
especially as to such pbysical matters as’sick- 
uess and health. 
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School and College. 


Jupce SHELDON, of Buffalo, at the recent 
Wells College Commencement, Aurora, New 
York, read a statement of the gifts of the late 
Edwin B. Morgan to that institution, showing, 
that on the 12th of Decembe:, 1878, Mr. Morgan 
pledged $100,000, which was paid in full; on 
September 234, 1879, his wife presented to the 
institution Morgan Hall, valued at $25,000; on 
the 16th of June, 1880, he cancelled all the iv- 
debtedness against the college, amounting to 
$30,373 ; he gave $3,000 for the system of water- 
works in the college; be erected a laundry 
building, at an expense of $1,000; and before 
bis death he deeded to the college a house and 
lot of five acres of land, valued at $5,000 and 
situated in Aurora, the ¢ame to be used asa 
bome for one of the professors. This was in 
addition to the Morgan fund of $200,000, 
which he gave and which is to be used in the 
support of the institution, and of numerous 
other gifts, of which no record has been kept. 





..In order to make the agricultural course 
in Delaware College, at Newark, Del., more 
generally useful, Professor Reinhart, in a letter 
tothe Wilmington News, makes this proposi- 
tion: ‘Why should it not be practicable to 
form in some of our farming communities 
local agricultural reading circles in official 
connection with this department of the College 
whose aim shall be the home study of agricul- 
tural science? I would agreeto meet occasion- 
ally with such societies, to mark out courses 
of reading, with questions thereon, ete. Such 
clubs or reading circles would make arrange- 
ments to get books at the lowest rates. Here 
is an opportunity for some progressive teacher 
to interest his farmer lads in a new branch of 
study.” 


.. The Western University of Pennsylvania, 
for sixty-three years in Pittsburgh, bas sold its 
property there to the county for $80,000, and 
now removes, taking with it a money endow- 
ment of over $300,000, to Allegheny, temporari- 
ly leasing excellent quarters in the United 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary for the 
College, and In the Reformed Theological 
Seminary for the Preparatory School and 
School of Engineering and Chemistry. The 
observatory is already in Allegheny, crowning 
the hill overhanging the city. The University 
will face the Presbyterian Theological Semina- 
ry. across the park, and so will be in an eminent- 
ly scholastic and pleasant veighborhood. 


..A national educational assembly will be 
held at Ocean Grove, N. J., on August 8th and 
9th, for the purpose of stimulating and direct- 
ing public opinion in aid of popular education. 
It is expected that President Arthur and 
several members of his Cabinet will attend one 
or more of the sessions. Commissioner Eaton 
will make the opening address and the clos- 
ing session on the evening of August 9th will 
be devoted to a consideration of methods of 
relief proposed in Congress and elsewhere, 
Senator Blair, of New Hampsbire, making the 
principal address. 


...-Of the universities of Switzerland, that 
of Zurich has 332 students; Berne, 320; Basle, 
204: and Geneva, 202. Total, 1,058. Of these 
113 study theology, 188 law, 469 medicine, and 
832 philosophy (sefences and letters), which 
agrees with the growing tendency observable 
everywhere in the universities of Europe for 
students to devote themselves to medicine and 
the sciences, rather than to theology and law. 


..It is expected that the Case School of 
Applied Seience, in Cleveland, will shortly 
control an income of about $75,000 per annum. 
A numerous and complete body of tutors has 
been secured and the new buildings desirable 
will be begun in the early Summer of 1883, 
unless unlooked-for compHcationsshould arise. 


..On commemoration day at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of civil law was conferred upon Rrobert 
Browning, Professors Goldwin Smith and 
Nordenskjéld, Dr. Allen Thomson, M. Louis 
Pasteur, and George Frederick Watts, R. A. 


..The Hon. W. C. De Pauw, of New Al- 
bany, Indiana, bas declared his intention of 
presenting Asbury University with one mfl- 
lion dollars, provided the citizens of Green- 
castle will furnish the land necessary for the 
erection of new buildings. 


..There will be eleven normal- institutes 
held in Texas during July and August, one in 
each congressional district. The state legisla- 
ture has appropriated $4,000 toward defraying 
expenses. 


.-Miss Alice E. Freeman, a graduate of 
Syracuse University, has been elected to the 
presidency of Wellesley College. 

...The Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Fe- 
male College is in a very flourishing condition, 
with a fund of $40,000. 


.... The University of Mississippi bas opened 
all its departments to women, 





Pebbles. \ 





No matter how old a crow-bar may be, it 
remains as pry as ever. 


----The buzz-saw is no modern invention. 
Just look at the Venus of Milo. 


.. The best remedy for a sting is to poul- 
tice the wasp before it gets ite work in. 


...Some men are born slight, some achieve 
slightness, but most men have slights put upon 
them. 


..When a map has not gota good reason 
for doing a thing, he has one good reason for 
leaving it alone. 


..“* Don’t put in no muskeeter nettin’ for 
me,”’ said Aunt Hannab. “I don’t want to 
breathe no strained air.”’ 


..Captain Murray calle his steamship 
“ Alaska,” ‘‘the greyhound of the Atlantie.”’” 
She is probably bark rigged. 


.. The excursion steamboat accident season 
has opened. To make an excursion steam- 
boat perfectly safe, first remove the boilers and 
then beach the boat. 


.-A Spanish proverb says it takes four per- 
sons to make a nice salad: “ a spendthrift for 
ofl, a counselor for salt,a miser for vinegar, 
and a madman to mix them.” 


.-The Khédive in his harem sits, 
And things go harum scarum, 
The Sultan gets jnsultan notes, 
And has to sit and barum. 


.. It is stated by a Princeton man that the 
reason his college is not winning as many ath- 
letic prizes as formerly is that the students 
have suddenly taken a fancy to books. 


.. Teacher : *‘1f your father gave you a bas- 
ket of peaches, to divide between yourself and 
your little brother, and there were 40 peaches 
in the basket, after you bad taken your share, 
what would beleft ?”’ Pupil: ** My little brother 
would get left, for I’d take all the peaches ?”’ 


...A map in Georgia lost a gold collar- 
button two years ago, and recently the missing 
jewelry was found in the fat of the digestive 
organs of a sluughtered cow. How the cow 
got under the bureau in the bedroom, where a 
detached collar-button always roJls, is an in- 
explicable mystery. 


.. “IT can’t smoke this cigar much longer,” 
maid Chowder. “No,” said some one present ; 
“and you can’t smoke it much shorter.” 
Chowder gave the imbecile one pitying glance 
and then hailed a street-car and went home, 
with asad heart. By the way, when it comes 
to hailing street-cars, isn’t it dangerous to be 
out of doors ? 


...A debtor who was sued by his creditor 
acknowledged that he had borrowed the money, 
but declared that the plaintiff knew at the time 
that it was a Kathleen Mavourneen loan. “A 
Kathleen Mavourneen loan?” repeated the 
Court, with a puzzled look. ‘‘ That’s it, Judge. 
One of the ‘it may be for years and it may be 
forever’ sort.’’ 


..** No, sir-ee,’’ remarked the old resident. 
** My wife didn’t bring me a cent. But it was 
all my fault. I wouldn’t have it. The morn- 
ing of the day we were married I says to her, 
says [: ‘Maria, how much money have ye 
got?’ Saysshe: ‘John, I’ve got just 25 cents,’ 
‘Then,’ says I, ‘come with me!’ And I took her 
down to the canal and had her throw that 
quarter into the drink. I wasn’tgoing tohave 
no woman twitt{ng me about spreadin’ around 
on her money.”’ 


....PUTTING HER FOOT IN IT.—Fashionable 
Lady: ‘ Now, this is about the worst daub of 
the whole collection !"? Distinguished Academi- 
cian (of whose artistic profession bis fair com- 
panion is ignorant): ‘‘I’m sorry you should 
think so, for it’s mine.” F. L.: ** You don’t 
mean to say you bought that?” D. 4.: “No; 
but I painted it.” #.L.: “Oh—oh! Iamso 
sorry ; but you really mustn’t mind what I say, 
for I’w no critic at all, I—I only repeat what 
everybody says, you know—a—’’ 


..--The following is a specimen of Sir W. 
Maule’s way of addressing a jury : ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
the learned counsel is perfectly right in his law. 
There is some evidence upon that point. But 
he is a lawyer and you are not, and you don’t 
know what he means by some evidence, and so 
Pll tell you. Suppose there was an action on 
a bill of exchange, and six people swore they 
saw the defendant accept it, and six others 
swore they heard him say he should have to 
pay it, and six others knew him intimately and 
swore to his handwriting. And suppose, on the 
other side, they called a poor old man, who had 
been at school with the defendant 40 years 
before and had not seen him since, and he said 
he rather thought the acceptance was not bis 
writing, why, there would be some evidence 
that it was not. And that is what the learned 
counsel means in this case.” 
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BAPTIST. 

BOND, J. G., accepts call to First ch., New- 
port, Ky. 

BRIGHAM, A. P., settles in Stiliwater, N. Y. 

CRANDALL, L. ’s. bap og called to Pil- 
grim ch., New York City, N. 

DART, J. ord. in Newton, Mass. 

o—-. L. J., becomes pastor in Randolph, 

ase. 

ESSEX, A. J., accepts call to Clyde, Kan. 

FRITTS, V. O., Columbia City, Ind., resign. 

nes de A. M., D.D., settles at Millerton, 


JOHNSON, E. H., called to succeed Dr. Pep- 
rin chair biblical theology in Crozer 
inary. - 

JOY, F. 8., South Yarmouth, accepts call 

from Three Rivers, Mass. 

LOFTON, @-A:, D:D., St. Louis, Mo., re- 

signs ‘and withdraws from ministry. 

NISBET, E., D.D.; Leavenworth, Kap., accepts 

eall to Salem, Oregon. 

OWEN, E. F., removes from Prattsburgh to 

Springtield, N.Y 

PERRY, A. F., settles at Deep River, Conn. 

POWELL, J. L., removes from LBusti, N. Y., 

to Michigan City, Ind. 

ROSE, H. A., accepts call to Big Rapids, 

Mich. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BECKWITH, Cuiarence A., First ch., Brewer, 

Me., resigns. 

BLANCHARD, MERRILL, Winterport, accepts 

call to Pavilion ch., Biddeford, Me. 

BRICKETT, H. L., ‘Aabbear Seminary, accepts 

call to Lynnfield, Mass. 

DICKERSON, O. C., Belle Plain, [a., resigns. 

DICKINSON, F. W., Almont, Mich., called to 

Williamsfield, O. 

FLOOK, Josep, accepts call to New Haven 

and Chesterfield, Mich. 

FREEMAN, J. A., Mavkato, Minn., accepts 

call to Second eb., Danbury, Conn. 
yORES KHOUSER, H. C., aecepts call to Bremen, 


GLIDDEN, N 
ton, Mich. 

HARVEY, J. P., Marlboro’, Conn., resigns. 

JENKINS, Franx E., Chariton, Mass., called 
to South Coventry, Conn. 

JEROME, T. C., Manistee, Mich., accepts call 
to Gorbam, N. H. 

KEAN, 8. R., ord. in Caddo, Ind. Territory. 

LIBBEY, Isaac H., Otisfield and Casco, Me., 
resigns. 

Lae Grorce, accepts cal] to Redfield, 


. D., Oxford, called to Hubbards- 


LOOMIS, A. F., Rockton, I1., 
Postville, Ia. 

MoCLELLAND, T., ord. in Tabor, Iowa.‘ 

NEWTON, D. Aucusting, Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Lancaster, Mass. 

NORTHROP, Henry H., Free ch., Providence, 
R. L, resigns. 

PALMER, Frank H., North Scituate, R. L., ac- 
cepts call to Haydenville, Mass, 

PARKER, Tomas, accepts call to Ada, Mich. 

PENNIMAN, A. B., Oberlin, O., called to 
Pontiac, Mich. 

PERKINS, Geores G., Avoca, Ia., called to 
Redfield, Dak. 

PERKINS, 8. K. B., South Royalton, Vt., re- 
signs. 

PERRY, C. M., West Concord, N. H., accepts 
call to Statersville, R. L, as acting pastor. 

PHILLIPS, T. D., Emporia, Kan., called to 
Lawrenceville, 'N. » 

ROSE, Henry T., Plymouth ch., Milwaukee 
Wis., resigus. 

SAFFORKD, Dr. Georce B., Third cb., Burling- 
ton, Vt., resigns. 

SHATTUCK, C. 8., North Adams, Mich., aec- 
cepts call to Litchfield. 


WILDE, James, called to Center Ridge, Kan. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
CHAPIN, O. H., ord. in Buffalo, N. Y., for 
foreign mission service. 
FEAGLES, R. 8., accepts call to Lafayette,N.Y. 
MARKS, 8. Ferree, accepts call to Third ch., 
mol. Wayne, Ind. 
am, Henry T., resigns pastorate Sixth 
., Chicago, Ill. 


PATTERSON, J. T., accepts call to Mingo, 
Penn. 


RANKIN, D. M., accepts call to Richfield 
Springs, N. Y. 


accepts call to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ADDISON, Cuarxes M., ord. deacon in Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 

ANDREWS, A. B., ord. deacon in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

ATWOOD, Julius W., ord. deacon in Cam- 
bridge. Mass 

COOKE, E. Jar, “Warsaw, N. Y., accepts call 
to Northfield, Min 

eT at Wn. T. . accepts call to Madison, 


ee H. L., Batavia, accepts call to 
ens 

HUT HESON, J.T. , Cleburne, Texas, resigns. 
MORRILL, Cc. W.'K. .» ord, deacon in Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
REED, ¥F.G., ord. deaconin San Francisco, 
RESTARICK, H. B., accepts call to San Diego, 
SNELLING, SaMUEL, ord. deacon in Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 
Lane 9 ¥. W., Jg., Minneapolis, Minn., 


epts call to Keene, N. H 
WALLE . H. D., Cincinnati, o resigns. 
WELLS, CHARLES L., ord. deacon in Cam- 


beth, N. J. 


Literature. 
(The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


SKEAT’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTION. 
ARY.* 











BY PROF. F. A. MARCH, LL.D. 





Here is a book which will make all 
students of English glad. Its plan includes 
exactly those kinds of information which 
they need. First, an outline history or 
pedigree of each word, giving, in their 
order, the languages through which its an- 
cestors have been traced. Then a biogra- 
phy of the English word, exhibiting it in 
its infancy by quotations from the earli- 
est authors or documents in which it is 
found. The greatest care is taken to give 
it exactly as it appears in its spelling and 
itsrelations to the sentence. Other quota- 
tions follow, to indicate avy changes of 
form in its later life. All quotations have 
exact references, so that they may be read- 
ily verified. Thev follow the parent words 
in other lauguages, in their proper order— 
the father, grandfather, great-grandfather, 
and soon. This record of facts is accom- 
panied by an exposition of the nature of 
the changes of form, statements of the 
luws of language involved in them, 
and references to grammatical authorities. 
It is well known to those who have watched 
the history of studies of English that any 
pretense of making a dictionary on such a 
plan as this would have been ludicrous 
twenty, perhaps even ten years ago. Noone 
man could do much toward accumulating 
the immense mass of facts required and it 
is within the memory of our generation that 
scholars have set themselves seriously to 
work upon early English. The advances 
of the last ten years have been great and 
the time had fully come to brivg the new re- 
searches within reach of the general student. 
Professor Skeat was just the man to do 
it. He bus been one of the most active 
workers in early English, editing the books, 
making vocabularies of them and of Gothic, 
and accumulating msterial from the Eng- 
lish dialects and other sources. He is a 
tireless and rapid worker, full of scientific 
spirit, keen for facts, loving laws, but con- 
scientiously faithful to the objects he de- 
scribes. The first careful explorers of a 
new field of study find so many new things 
that they are apt to dismiss all former work 
as worthless. It might easily have happened 
that the dictionary should have been made 
by a scholar who should fill it with his own 
views, rename the periods of the language, 
cite the old familiar books under new titles, 
spell the names of the authors quoted better 
than they have ever been spelt before, 
sophisticate the text of the quotations to 
make them represent his theories about the 
pronunciation, overflowing and disguising 


all objects with his own subjectivity. Pro- | 
fessor Skeat, happily, does none of these 7 


things, but shows supreme common sense 
about them. Any intelligent student can 
consult his book withcut having to master 
al] his views of phonology and archeology 
and the like. 

He does not stop, however, with re- 
corded languages. He goes back beyond 
the dawn of history. He accepts the doc- 
trine of a parent speech, and of roots as 
made out by the followers of Bopp. These 
he gives, so far as they are generally agreed 
upon, as the first parents of our words. 
He also gives cognate words from other 
languages and derivatives und kindred 
words in English. 


it will be seen that his book is not only . 


suited for literary use, but also for the 
philological study of English, for the 
thorough study of it in its relations 
to other languages, and to the science of 
language. Students of comparative phi- 
lology will find it much more convenient as 
an etymological manual than any of our 


* AN ErTmOLocm@al. DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUagE. By the Rev. WaLTER W. SxEAT, M.A., Elring- 
ton and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon tm the 
University of Cambridge. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
‘vo, pp. xxvi, 719. 1882, $10. 

TRE Same. Unabridged. Cheap edition for the 
oa market. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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common Latin or Greek dictionaries. It is. 
very much fuller and later in its exposi- 

tions. Great stress is everywhere laid on 

the laws which govern the changes of 
speech. Professor Skeat will accept no 
etymology that is contrary to law. He is 
especially earnest about the vowel sounds. 

The pre-scientific etymologists went. wrong, 

he says, because they considered the conso- 

pants of small consequence and the vowels 
of nove at all; the scientific student goes 
right, taking the consonants to be very im- 
portant and the vowels all-important. But 
the laws of change are laws of sound, not of 
print. In order to apply the laws, we must 
know the pronunciation of the words; our 
modern English spelling gives little clue to 
it. Professor Skeat is continually pointing 
out that the spelling is wrong, that it dis- 
guises or falsifies the history of the words; 
but he takes for granted that his readers 
know how the words sounded. To make the 
plan of bis book perfect, it seems plain that 
pronunciation should be included. 

The only other suggestion of shorteom- 
ing in the plan which we have to make is 
in the extent of the vocabulary. The 
pumber of words explained on the three 
first pages, as far as the word accent, is 
sixty-six; the number in Webster before 
accent is over four hundred. A great many 
of the four hundred are very simple deriva- 
tives; but some are ratber rare words, such 
as common consulters of the dictionary 


‘would like to find explained—adacus, fox 


example, abatis, abb, abba, abnormal, ab- 
original, abscissa are pot in Skeat. The 
plan contemplates a select vocabulary of 
good English, not scientific terms. But 
Webster is consulted for the derivation 
of the prodigies which scientists invent ten 
times as often as for that of any other 
words. 

In carrying out his plan, Professor Skeat 
has done wonders. His wide erudition and 
his minute accuracy are visible on every 
page. The number of decisive solutions 
here for the first time recorded in a diction- 
ary will surprise almost any one. And 
where decisive solutions cannot be given, 
as not infrequently occurs, we have a re- 
hearsal of various conjectures and discus- 
sions of them, in view of the laws of lan- 
guage, which are generally sagacious and 
often of greatinterestand value, Professor 
Skeat puts a good deal of his persovality 
into them, especially into emphatic. nega- 
tives. He is sometimes, perhaps, alittle too 
positive about the impossibility of unac- 
ceptable derivations. The application of 
the laws of vowel sounds requires great 
caution. The manuscripts are very vari- 
ously spelled aod they have not yet been 
carefully gleaned. 

Every one knows something of the great 
historical dictionary of the Philological 
Society, now preparing under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Murray. ‘The materials have 
been accumulating for more than twenty 
years. Seven hundred and fifty-four 
readers were at work in 1880, making just 
such researches as give the great value to 
Prof. Skeat’s work. They will, of course, 
find out many things by which future 
editions of this work may be supplemented 
or corrected. 

Besides the dictionary proper, this book 
of Professor Skext’s contains a great deal 
of useful and interesting matter. There 
are lists of affixes and of Aryan roots, ex- 
plained aud illustrated at such length as to 
make a manual. There are lists of words 
which distribute the language to its sources, 
The Anglo-Saxon words are given in one 
list, the Scandinavian in another, the Celtic 
in another, then the Latin, the French from 
Latin, and the rest. Then there is a list of 
bomopyms and another of doublets, words 
from the same word, as balm balsam, abbrevi- 
ate abridge, brother friar, poor pauper, papa 
pope, and hundreds more. A list of illus- 
trations of sound-shifting, for the study of 
Grimm's Jaw, is also given. 

Besides all these, there ure extended ex- 
plapations of the plan of the book and its 
contents, and of Professor Skeat’s methods 
of working, of his finds among the other 
lexicographers, end among the original texts 
and of his helpers. So that a certain per- 
sonal interest grows up as one reads, which 
makes the dictionary a live book, like an 
autobiograplhiy. 

He gives a graphic description of his 
groping among the pitfalls of the old lexi- 
cographers, and we wonder how he came 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


safely through. His usual rule has been, he 
says, not to spend more thaw three +hours 
over one word. ‘During that time I 
made the best I could of it, and then let 
it go.” Of course, he had tried his wit 
on most of them time and time again years 
before. He has choice helpers. Miss 
Mantle, of Girton College, Miss F. White- 
head, and his eldest daugbter bave prepared 
most of the elaborate lists of his appendix. 
It wus to be wished that one of them 
would prepare a list of the words whose 
spelling disguises their etymology or falsi- 
fies their history. 

It is pleasant to notice that American 
scholars have afair place in these pages 
and in the esteem of this true scholar. The 
works of our venerable chief, the Honor- 
able George P. Marsh, and other Anglo- 
Saxon students, of Webster, of course, and 
Haldeman are frequently referred to as 
authorities. Professor Potwin, of Hud- 
son, isthanked by name. ‘The most ex- 
traordinary fact,” he tells us, ‘‘ about com- 
parative philology is that, whilst its prin- 
ciples are well understood by numerous 
students in Germany and America, they 
are far from being well-known in Eng- 
land.” 

And many readers of 'THE INDEPENDENT 
will be warmly interested by the words in 
which he takes leave of his book: ‘‘ The 
speech of man is, in fact, influenced by 
physical jaws, or,.ia other words, by the 
working of divine power. It is, therefore, 
possible to pursue the study of language 
in aspirit of reverence similar to that tn 
which vee study what ure called the works 
of Nature; and, by aid of that spirit, we 
may gladly perceive a new meaning in the 
sublime line of our poet, Coleridge, that 


‘Eayth, with her thousand voices, praises God.’” 


The accommodating publishers of Pro- 
fessor Skeat’s dictionary have prepared an 
edition, unabridged, for the American 
market, at one-fourth the price of the Eng- 
lish edition. The cheap edition is, indeed, 
amarvel of cheapness; but it seems to be 
made by some photographic process from 
the other edition, and, what with the indis- 
tinctness which such work almost always 
has and the small size to which the page 
has been reduced, it requires young eyes 
or strong eye-glasses to use it with any 
comfort. 

Professor Skeat bas also prepared a Concise 
Etymological Dictionary by revising and re- 
writing the larger work, so as to present his 
latest views in the briefest possible form. 
This is an admirable book, abundantly saf- 
ficient for a common manual, accurate, of 
course, convenient in size, and in good, fair 
types and paper. It has one mechanical de- 
fect. Derivatives are given under the primi- 
.tive word, interrupting the alphabetic order. 
That is well enough, but they ought to be 
clearly distinguished by different styles of 
type; they are, in fact, so much alike that 
it isa perpetual embarrassment to tell where 
you are in the alphabet. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 








is a pleasant, readable book, by Rev. Edwin 
Paxton Hood, admirable for Sunday-school 
library use, giving a sketchy account of the 


land iv the time of Whitefield andthe Wesleys. 
The editor, tn revising Mr. Hood’s papers, 


the work of Whitefield in America and an 
appendix of useful notes. 


verse. Miss Havergal’s poctry is sweet and de- 
vout and has a large circle of feminine 


the present geveration or gains any foothold 
in the hymvology of the Christian Church. 


avt naturalness, and her mountain descriptions 
and illustrations are written with the fervor 
of an enthusiastic mountaineer.——— Crimson 
and Gold Threads ie made up of extracts from 
Miss Havergal’s letters and other prose writings 
(E. P. Datton & Co.), and her brave spirit and 


out the book, although the tendency to intro- 
spection seems unduly encouraged. Yet this 
very fault gives us such suggestive extracts as 
this: “Among the best gifts of God to me I 


pount a certain stormy petrelism of Nature, 





which seems to ensble me to skim any wayes 





The Great Revival of the Highteenth Century 


awakening of religious thought and life in Eng- 


which were originally published in Sunday at 
Home, bas added a shor, interesting chapter on 


The book is issued 
by the American Sunday-school Union, Phila- 
delphia, which also published Songs for the 
Master, @ little volume of the late Frances 
Ridley Havergal’s more familiar religious 


admirers ; but it gets no grip on the reader and 
we doubt if any of her religious verse survives 


Her prose, bowever, bas, in addition to this 
sweetness and devoutness, a fresh and pleas- 


lovely Christian character {s manifest through- 






when I am not actually under them. I have an 
elasticity which often’ makes me wonder at 
myself; a power of throwing myself into any 
present interest or enjoyment, though the 
sorrow is only suspended, not removed.” 
Gleams from the Sick-Chamber, by the author 
of ‘‘ Morning and Night Watches,’’ as its title- 
page inaicates, is a book of religious medita- 
tion, designed only for sufferers, and consists 
of an “improvement” of Peter’s charge : ‘* Be- 
loved, think it not strange,” etc. These medi- 
tations were the outgrowth of a sick-chamber 
and are designed to support the dying and 
comfort those bereft by death. (Robert Carter 
& Brothers.) In The Burden Lifted a young 
girl is rey resented as coming home from school 
on the death of her mother, and, being 
oppressed with the mysterious gloom of the 
house, she, at last, discovers that for years 
her father has kept in the room adjoin- 
ing his own the coffin which contains the 
dead body of his only son. Upon this she 
runs away from home. Soon her father fs 
stricken with a timely paralysis; the neigh- 
bors take advantage of his helplessness and 
bury his dead out of sight; the daughter re- 
turns; and the “burden” fs “lifted.” So 
astounding and repulsive a plot is wholly out 
of place in a child’s book, and Miss Pollard, 
the author, who is not wanting either in ability 
or facility with her pen, bas not done herself 
justice in writing such astory. (Phillips & Hunt, 
New York.)———Quaint Folks at Haverly, by 
E. E. Boyd, from the same publishers, is much 
more satisfactory, and the tinker’s sermon 
over the broken pitcher is the best thing in the 
book, as well wrought out as the illustrations 
in one of Dr. Malan’s little tracts. ‘Acton ; 
oy, School and Uvlleye Days, by Erle Arnold, ie a 
story of Oberlin College and President Finney, 
issued by the Congregational Publishing 
House, Boston. Pre@dent Finney’s remark- 
able power over his pupils and in the pulpit 
receives here a wel)-deserved tribute, though, 
aside from this and the religious spirit of the 
book, the story has no special merit. The 
Holiness Book Concern, Reading, Pa., publishes 
the Life and Journal of Hester Ann Rogers, con- 
densed and combined by Rev. E. Davies, evan- 
gelist. Mrs. Rogers was an early convert to 
Methodism of the Wesleytimes. This book is 
made up mostly of quotations from her letters 
and journal, and jal promi is given 
to the assertion, which she now aud then 
makes, of the perfect freedom from sin of 
herself and others, As, when speaking of a 
certain “ love feast,’ she says: ‘Several whe 
came there burdened and heavy-laden went 
away rejoicing, three found a clear sense of 
pardon, and two others were set at perfect lib- 
erty from the remains of sin.” The object of 
the book, in the words of the compiler, is to 
‘*‘supply a felt need ’’ of information as to the 
doctrine of entire sanctification, and to “‘domy 
part in diffusing light and knowledge on this 
glorious theme of Bible holinces.’’ The 
Old Tavern, one of the ‘Fife and Drum 
BSeries,’’ is a somewhat sensational story, but 
with a sound temperance moral, by Mary 
Dwinell Chellis, published in cheap form by 
the National Temperance Society aud Publica- 
tion House. 




















..The series of handy little volumes on 
home subjects published by D. Appleton & 
Co., having already treated of building and 
furnishing, of the garden and the grounds, 
and of Lome courtesies, two others have been 
added : Home Decoration and Home Amusements, 
The first of these is by Janet E. Ruutz-Rees, 
author of ‘‘ Horace Vernet,’’ with a liberal 
number of designs, many of them by George 
Gibson. The book is mainly devoted to em- 
broidery. The illustrations of stitches are 
those used fp the book issued by the South 
Kensington School of Art Embrvidery. The 
designs for embroidery are quite bold, but 
generally naturalistic, though the author in 
the text favors a conventional etyle of treat- 
ment. These designs would all of them show 
to better advantage in color than in the black 
and white of a wood-cut. The illustrations on 
page 112 of decorations for portiéres are so evi- 
dently based on Louis Tiffany’s work in the 
Veterans’ Room of the Seventh Armory Build- 
ing that one wonders that no reference is 
made in the book to the work of the ‘ Asso- 
ciated Artists’? nor to the ‘“‘Studio,’’ in 
Fourteenth 8t., of whose work La Farge 
is the inspirer. The book, however, was, 
doubtless, written before these two estab- 
lishments became so well known as at present. 
The suggestions as to work throughout the 
book are in the main sensible and helpful. 
Home Amusements, by M. E. W. 8., author of 
‘“* Amenities of Home,” already published in 
this series, contains more than a score of short 
chapters on the various games and eutertain- 
ments which may enliven the play-time of a 
household. Some of the chapters treat of what 
seems more like work then play, as those on 
etching, china painting, and the decorative 
arte generally, and cooking as well, which has 
no more claim to be counted as a pastime than 





bes sweeping, dusting, bed-making, or any 
other branch of housework. Theatricals, 
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tableauz vivants, brain games, fortune-telling 
garden parties, lawn tennis, archery, puzzles, 
cards, chese, etc. come legitimately within the 
scope of the volume and are pleasantly 
treated. Two Hand-books of Practical 
Art, from Seribner & Welford, New York, 
are Art Work in ELarthern Ware and Art 
Work in Gold and Silver, both by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F. 8. A., and Philip H. Dela- 
motte, English art scholars and teachers. 
Of course, nothing fresh can be expected in 
such books as these, which only sum up what 
has been said more at length by others. Some- 
times, however, one ia tempted to wish that 
the compilers would, at least, give us some 
eriginal work, by bunting up for themselves 
fresh specimens for illustrations. Instead of 
anything new, they continue to repeat the 
same pictures of porcelains and earthen wares, 
ancient and modern, that we have already 
grown 60 familiar with in Jacquemart and 
Jaenicke, Dr. Prime, and Miss Young. For ex- 
ample, of the sixty-four illustrations in Art 
Work in Kurthenware forty-two are used in 
Jaenicke’s work on ceramics. At any rate, it 
would be only civil to say that these Illustra- 
tions ave borrowed from so and so. Art 
Work in Gold und Silver treats of ancient and 
mediwval work and shows the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the different periods, down to the 
time of Benvenuto Cellini, whose work is re- 
served as the opening of the second division of 
the subyect—that of modern art work in 
precious stones and metals. 

.-The Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, Bishop of 
Peoria, is a prelate of the Roman Church for 
whom we have great respect and who, when- 
ever be writes or speaks, may be relied on to 
do his work in a strong and effective way. The 
volume of his Lectures and Discourses, recently 
published by the Catholic Publication Society 
Company, in this city, is full of evidences of 
ability and sound Christian sense. It is a 
thousand pities, however, that this able man 
cannot for a time forget his Roman connec- 
tion and show bimself a Christian first anda 
Romanist afterward. These addresses bristle 
with an aggressive Catholicism, which we 
should not complain of if it did not carry him 
beyond bounds. It is very unfair, for exam- 
ple, to cut the Congregationalists in this coun- 
try down to the minimum vumber of their re- 
ported churchmembers and even considerably 
below that. The lecture on *‘ The Decline of 
Protestantism’? commits the Bishop to such 
assertions as that there are but 8,000,000 of 
Protestants in this country, that the American 
Protestant missions are disgraceful failures, 
that the Methodists are sentimental convul- 
slonists, who have no dogmatic system. He 
says nothing of the Baptists, little of 
the Presbyterians, asserts that the Method- 
ists were the strongest Northern oppo- 
nents of sinvery, and charges generally that 
the Protestants have proved themselves 
powerless in the country. We should like to 
know what the Roman Church ever did in this 
country in aid of any of the great public 
struggles of the day, that they may take so 
bigh a tone with regard to a country whose in- 
stitutions bave been made by Protestants. The 
goud Bishop has much to say of the secularity 
of the schools, and is careful to explain how 
the existence of so many denominations has 
made an undenominational school system 
necessary ; but he says nota word about the 
proceedings of his own denomination to force 
the schools into secnlarity. 1t happens, purely 
accidentally, bowever, that we printed last 
week an account of areport of the condition 
of things in the French Church, by the Abbé 
Bougaud, in which Bishop Spaldiug might find 
bis argument turned against himself by one of 
his own faith. The Abbé finds a decadence in 
the Gallican Church which does vot proceed 
from Protestantism, but points to the simple 
falling to pieces of the Papal community from 
weakness and the decay of its compagivations. 
Protestantism isa far deeperand more com- 
plex force than the Bishop has conceivedit to 
be. It is difficult to define it and it is not to 
be measured by summing up the communi- 
cants in its varioue branches. Its diversity and 
complexity bewilder the Bishop because his 
training incapacitates him from discovering the 
one faith and the one Spirit that works in them 
all, and we probably do him no wrong in saying 
that, in his view, so long as American Pro- 
testantism is split up iuto athousand churches, 
he would hold it to be decadent, though in 
those churches were forty millions of regener- 
ate believers, who feared God and kept his com- 
mandmeuts. We do not care much for the 
divisions so long as we can have the regenerate 
faith and the obedience. 





.-Professor Charles Duke Yonge, of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, has written The Con- 
stitutional History of England from 1760 to 1860 
(Reprivted by Harper & Brothers), in continua- 
tion of the larger work of Hallam. It is a fair, 
Jearned, and judicial discussion of the great 
matters and principles involved in English his- 
tory during the one hundred years subsequent 
to the period treated by Mr. Hallam. It isa 
study of English bistory in its large relations 
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to and bearings on the constitution. It isno | issue in their so-called “‘ Pocket Series” Part 


disparagement to the revolution of 1688 to say, 
asthe author does, that, excepting the Protest- 
ant succession, it established nothing which 
bad not been asserted and fought for before. 
We might say the same of the measures he 
claims as the achievements of the century 
under review, such as the Reform Bill and 
Catholic emancipation. He traces with a clear 
and vigorous pen the various measures which 
have contributed to the growth of democratic 
power. He makes s thorough and unprejudiced 
review of the events which led to the rup- 
tare of our connection with the mother 
country, but, though he entertains long 
enough to dismiss it the proposition that 
the rupture was sooner or later inevitable, he 
adopts the opinion that the country was lost to 
Great Britain by the perfectly avoidable blun- 
ders of Grenville, Townsend, and North. He 
maintains, however, that this was the one in- 
stance in all her history in which England put 
herself into the hands of ideologist and doc- 
trinarian statesmen and the ove instance inall 
her colonial dealings in which she displayed a 
want of political ability. The volume is writ- 
ten in an interesting way and is valuable as 
leading its readers to see below the mere events 
of history, into their significance for ages to 
come and their bearivg on the life of man. 


..» Westminster Sermons (Charles Scribner's 
Sons) is an octavo of sermons preached on 
special occasions in Westminster Abbey by the 
the late Dean Stanley, and, apart from their in- 
trinsic value, show him in the most character- 
istic light. Five of the sermons relate to the 
Abbey itself and are in the Dean’s best histor- 
ical style. Six relate to royal and national 
events. Fifteen are funeral sermons, from that 
preached on the occasion of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s death to that which commemorates the 
the Earl of Beaconsfield. The remainder are 
miscellaneous, including among them one on 
“The Christiau Rule of Speech,’’ preached 
July 4th, 1869, in allusion to the anniversary 
of American Independence. 


- Sara Keables Hunt bas compiled a 
Deems Birthday Book from the writings of the 
Rev. Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL. D., and 
pastor of the Church of the Strangers (Method- 
ist, South), im this city. It is published by the 
Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls and is as different 
from any birthday book we have seen as Dr. 
Deems is from any other clergyman we know. 
It is directed to the end which is that of every 
Christian minister’s life, to be spiritually 
helpful, with hints, suggestions, fertile and 
helpful thoughts. In sbort, the book is made 
op a thoroughly Christian view of life and 
acquaintance with its needs. Itis both sound, 
sensible, and juicy. 


. H. L. Reade has struck on a new method 
of promoting the temperance reform among 
young people by commencing at the bottom 
and building up the theories, facts, and 
principles on which it rests into the struc- 
ture of their minds. We take this to be 
the end of the Boys’ and Girls’ Temperance 
Text Book, (Nat. Temp. Society.) The sub- 
ject is managed with question and answer, 
in the catechetical method : first, in a series of 
brief lessons, showing the effect of alcohol on 
the human body; then on business, character, 
and destiny ; and then on the purse. It is cer- 
taluly an effective way of striking at the root 
of the evil. 


.. Half Hours with Greek and Latin Authorsis 
the attractive title of an attractive compilation 
from various English translations made by the 
Messrs. G. H. Jennings and W. 8. Johnstone, 
known to us as the joint authors of a success- 
ful ‘Book of Parliamentary Anecdote.”” (D. 
Appleton & Co.) They have presented ex- 
amples from more than fifty Greek and Latin 
authors, culling their trauslations with judg- 
ment and presenting in general the selections 
best suited to the production of a satisfactory 
result. Apropos of recent events, we remark 
that the compilation contains Herodotus’s 
account of the Suez Canal. 


..Tbe Messrs. Scribner & Welford send us 
a much-to-be admired manual of Architecture, 
Classic and Early Christian, by T. Roger Smith, 
professor of architecture in University College, 
London, and John Slater, B. A., F. R. 1. B. A. 
It is one of the volumes of the ‘Illustrated 
Haud-books of Art History.” It avoids, for 
the most part, the points on which authorities 
disagree, and presents asuccinct and, for the 
general reader, sufficiently full exhibition of 
the subject. The plan pursued wisely omits 
the discussion of too many examples and limits 
itself to the best. 


... We have noticed the publication by the 
Messrs. Houghton, Miffin & Co. of the 
“Works of Bret Harte. Riverside Edition. 
Collected and Revised by the Author.” The 
last volumes published are Gabriel Conroy and 
Condensed Novels and Stories, The edition is 
bandsome and convenient and in all ways 
creditable to the publishers. 


«+-eThe Congregational Publishing Society 








Ill of Notes on the International 8. 8. Lessons 
Jor 1882, by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, covering 
the period of instruction from July to Septem- 
ber in the current year. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Ix view of the fact that the Rossetti family 
have for a considerable time been possessed of 
large means and that by the death of their dis- 
tinguished kipsman, Dante Gabriel, an impor- 
tant augumentation to their property befell, 
their wholesale disposal of his private effects 
seems very singular. His books, furniture, 
possibly his very clothes have all gone under 
the hammer.———Mr. Moncure D. Conway has 
compiled a volume upon decorative art, called 
“Travels in South Kensington.”” One could 
scarcely go further and fare better. Paul 
Hamilton Hayne’s poetical works are to be 
prioted by subscriptiov in Boston,by D. Lothrop 
& Co. Mrs. Consider Fisher, in whose 
name will the perusers of the naughty but 
diverting ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks’’ have an interest, 
died recently of consumption. A “ Brown- 
ing Birthday Book”’ and a “‘ George Eliot Calen- 
der for 1883’ are the next sentimental pasticcii, 
The net profits to the author of ‘‘ A Fool’s 
Errand” from the sale of this famous political 
novel are aggregated at $80,000. A superb 
and valuable work upon the Basilica de San 
Marco will shortly be issued by J. W. Bouton, 
the art publisher. It willbe very elaborately 
and expensively illustrated and the edition 
will be quite narrowly Jimited. The work has 
been in preparation since 1878 and will not be 
completed until 1884. Signor Ougania edits it. 
‘*A Saddle Trip to the Country of the 
Havasupai”’ willexbibit Mr. Frank D. Cush- 
ing as a magazine writer, instead of what Miss 
Malovey would term a‘* haythen guide.”” The 
article will appear in the September number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. In the ‘“ American 
Men of Letters” series ‘ Cooper,’? by Pro- 
fessor Lounsberry, will be the next issue. To 
Mr. G. W. Cable has been allotted the volume 
upon Cooper; Mr. Aldrich is hard at work 
upon N. P. Willis’s biography ; and Col. Big- 
ginson will undertake ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin.” 
Much is naturally expected of Mr. Lowell’s 
** Nathaniel Hawthorne.” The corresponding 
biographical series, ‘‘ American Statesmen,”’ 
will issue next Mr. Henry Adams’s ‘John 
Randolph ’’; ‘‘ Andrew Jackson ”’ will be pre- 
pared by Prof. William G. Sumner; ‘‘ James 
Madison,”’ by Mr. 8. K. Gay; ‘‘ James Mon- 
roe,”’ by Presidegt Gilman ; ‘‘ Albert Gallatin,” 
by Mr. J. A. Stevens ;\and “‘ Daniel Webster,” 
by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. Here is some- 
thing new and presumptively of novel inter- 
est, to wit: “‘ The Asthetic Movement in Eng- 
land,” a volume to be published by a London 
bookselling house this month. Some of its 
chapters will deal with ‘*The Pre-Raphael- 
ites and the Germ,” “John Ruskin and 
the Critics,” ‘‘The Grosvenor Gallery 
and Aisthetic Culture,’”’ Robert Buchanan 
and the Fleshly School of Poetry,” ‘ Pa- 
tience,”’ “The Colonel,’’ “ Mr. Oscar Wilde: 
his Poems and his Lectures,’’ and ‘*‘ What 
the Aisthetic Movement has Achieved in 
Art, Poetry, Music, and Decoration.” 
The entertainment «afforded at the late ** extra- 
meeting ” of the Browning Society of London 
was made up largely of the songs written by 
the author of “* The Ring and the Book.” Sey- 
eral eminent amateur and vrofessional vocal- 
ists took part.——— Harper’s great *‘* Christ- 
mas,’’ a special holiday issue of the house, will 
be afolio magazine, splendidly illustrated (to 
a considerable extent by the ‘‘ Tile Club” fra- 
ternity) and with contributions from some of 
the most noted writers of the day. Mr. 
Jobn Ashton’s book, ‘Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne,’’ which we have before 
mentioned, is now in press. It is reported 
that a revised and much improved edition of 
The Burlington, a London magazine, is to be 
issued as a rival] to The Century. There is 
now to be an ‘“‘ English Women of Letters” 
series. This is a most happy idea, which can 
hardly fail to be cordially welcomed. A guess 
at some of the biographical subjects to be taken 
up init might include the names of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Hannah More, Miss Austen, Miss Edge- 
worth (perhaps the Taylors and Mrs. Somer- 
ville), Joanna Baillie, the Brontés, Mrs. Gas 
kell, and George Eliot. It is proposed by 
the two literary brothers, De Goncourt, to 
found a new academy, of which all the ten 
members are to be prose writers and are each 
to receive a life pension of $1,200. An annual 
prize of $1,000 will be given for the best work 
of the year, to be chosen by the academy. 
This scheme was arranged twenty years ago 
and the fortune of the brothers is to serve as 
the foundation. The ten members are to be 
named in the will of Edmond de Goncourt, 
and as vacancies occur they will be filled by 
election. Among the first ten are to be Alphonse 
Daudet and MM. Zola and Veuillot. 
A cheap American edition of the reply by Pro- 
fessor Watts to Robertson Smith’s ‘Lectures 
on the Old Testament in the Jewish Church” is 
now issued by Whittaker & Co.———Mesars. 















































Porter & Coates have in active preparation Joel 
Cook’s “* England : Picturesque and Descrip- 
tive.” The author will be identified as the Lon- 
don Times's American correspondent, as well as 
the writer of several books of somewhat simi- 
lar character ere this one. The work will be 
richly illustrated and the edition limited. ——— 
Mr. Nathaniel W.Conkling, of thiscity, bhasnow 
in his possession the original publisher’s MS. of 
Charles Dickens’s early little work, ** Sketches 
of Young Gentlemea,’’ and also the last proof 
touched by the great author’s hand. It is one 
of the few autograph MSS. of Dickens not in- 
cluded in the Suuth Kenzington Museum col- 
lection and is written in a clear, distinct hand, 
with, however, a considerable number of 
erasures and corrections, highly interesting to 
decipher. The Work was published by Chap- 
man & Hall, in 1838. 


President Hinsdale bas announced that the 
works of the late President Garfield, con- 
taining a history of bis life, one hundred of bis 
speeches, his special addresses, many of his 
legal arguments and literary papers, will be 
published next November. There are tens of 
thousands of people in this country who will 
bail this publication with delight. Our 
lamented President is one of the strong and 
splendid characters that grace our public 
history. 


BOOES OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
ola designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete. 
give so littie indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list i% inches and quarters. The number first 
gtven is the length.) 
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MUSIC. 
Verdict March. Fiat Justitia. Composed 
ay Eugene L. Blake. bia Lit posregned 
title-page. Cincinnati: F. W. Helmick. 040 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NATURAL RELIGION. 


THE SEQUEL TO “ECCE HOMO.” 


(From the Boston Daily Advertiser.) 

“It is now nearly a score of years since that re- 
markable book, ‘Ecce Homo,’ appeared, but it is not 
forgotten, and, if it is now little read, that is partly 
because of the lasting effect it produced. It is no ex- 

to say that the human side of Christ was 
set forth there by Professor Seeley with so much 
sweetness and light that it hasever since been more 
prominent in literature and in our minds, and that 
views of Christ now seem bappily a matter of course 
which a few years ago were hesitated at as too nearly 
approaching irreverence. And, if one turns back to it 
now, he will see that what seemed shocking to him on 
the first perusal has now taken that fixed position in 
common thonght which we call commonplace. 
Since ‘Ecce Homo’ nothing has appeared from 
Professor Seeley’s pen except those remarkable 
essays on Roman imperialism in 1867, essays, by 
the way, which have never been sufficiently noticed in 
this country. The same freshness of thought which 
made the author's treatment of his former theme seem 
new, in spite of the endless discussion that had pre- 
viously played around its subject, characterizes this 
new work. He has that English simplicity and candid 
moderation of tone, free from anything of either the 
seer or the dogmatist, which give so much force to 
their arguments and make a thought at which we 
might otherwise hesitate seem illuminated common 
sense. And the mellow ripeness of his style predis- 
poses one greatly to assent to his logic. . . . With 
all its faults, ‘Natural Religion’ isthe most remark- 
able book that we have had for some time.” 

One volume, uniform with “Ecce Homo.” Price | 


$s 5 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
blishers, 


ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 
BIBLE DICTIONARY FOR 10 CTS, 


meyclopedia of Bible truths 
onion, geography, —_ 
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HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


NATIONAL RELIGIONS . 
AND UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. 


By A. Kugnen, LL.D., D.D., Professor of The- 
ology at Leyden. Being the Hibbert Lec- 
tures for 1882. 1 vol., 12mo, 388 pp., $1.50. 


lectures on the historical re- 
rtant addition 


previous lectures in this series have now becom 
famous both from nah attainments and ——— rity of 


and of the ~_ 
by them. Professor Kuenen’s special knowledge is 
s predecessors 
and he has the advantage of his theme, which is in 





quite as es thorough sm and extensive as his 





Recently Published. 


LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND 
Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India. By F. Max MULLER. HAib- 
bert Lectures for 1878. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
Religion, as Illnstrated by the Religion of 
Ancient Egypt. By P. Lz Pac Renovr. The 
Hibbert Lectures for 1879. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD. A 
Concise History of the Great Religious Sys- 
tems of the World. St. Giles Lectures for 
1882. By Principal Carry; Professors FLINT, 
MILLIGAN, and TayLtor; Drs. James Mac- 
GREGOR, J. CAMERON LEEs, and others. 1 
vol.,12mo. $1.50 


OUTLINES OF PRIMITIVE BELIEF 


among the Indo-European Races. By 
CuaR_Les Francis Keary, M. A., of the 
British Museum. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $2.50. 


*.* These books are for sale; by ail Booksellers; or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 




















THE AUCUST 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For Young Folks. 


Stories of travel and adventure in every 
quarter of the globe. A magnificently illus- 
trated vacation number of what the London 
Spectator calls ‘the best of children’s maga- 
zines.” Sold overywhero ; price 25 cents, $3.00 
& year. 

THE CENTURY CO. New-York. 


ECLECTIC 
Educational Series. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Smith’s Studies in English Literature. 

Studies in Knglish Literature. Introducing Selec- 
tions from the Five Great Classics, Chaucer, Spencer, 
Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton, and a yy ot 








12mo, 
20. 
"hares Pacychology. 

y are and Rational. for Colleges 
and High ~_— by A . President 
Baldwin Un and ave ‘essor Of Phii yand 
Logie. 'i2mi0, 475 pp. Introduction and sample copy. 


Holbrook’s First Latiu Lessons. 
First Latin Lessons. Hy IReNE HOLBROOK, of the 
National Normal University, of Lebanon, Ohio. 12m0 
pt Introduction and sample copy. Price 56 


Eotanse s Histo wheal Se 


ay’s Al fige ry mis her ‘Arlinmetics. 
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Nortoms Natural Philo 
A odrewrn’s Constitution iis u.s. ae 
Eclectic mipery ofthe Sgetos Stas 


Catalogue and Price-list onapplication. - 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 00., Publishers, 
Crfemrvaet asp Few Youn. 
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Cincinnati, O., 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


HOUGH’S FORESTRY. 


The Elements of Forestry, designed to afford In- 
formation concerning the Planting and Care of 
Forest Trees for Ornament or Profit, and giving 
Suggestions upon the Creation and Care of Wood- 
lands, with the view of securing the Greatest 
Benefit forthe Longest Time. Particularly adapted 
to the Wants and Conditions of the United 
States. By Franxurm B. Hoven, Ph. D., Chief of 
the Forestry Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


12mo. With numerous Illustrations. $2. 


| hay American Caverns, 


Celebrated American Caverns, especially Mammoth, 
Wyandot, and Luray. Historical, Scientific, and 
Descriptive, with Notices of Caves and Grottoes in 
other Lands. By Horace C. Hovry. 


8vo. With Illustrations and Maps. $2. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on recetpt of the price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & C0., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, 0. 


Brilliant Summer Novels, 
IRIS. 


By Mrs. RANDOLPH, 
Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” ete. 
12mo. Eatra Cloth, $1.25. Paper Cover, 








Cents. 
“A charming story, fresh, yonattay, spirited, and full 
of incident.”—Harrisburg Telegraph. 


THE LITTLE BRICK CHURCH. 


By Col. W. C. FALKNER. 
12mo,. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


“A well-told and entertaining story.”—Baltimore 
Evening News, 

“An American story of ptional int ae 
St. Louis Republican. 


FOREVER AND A DAY. 


By EDWARD FULLER. 
I2mo. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
“The ato = one of unfailing interest from the first 
page to the —Chicago Fr ening Journa. 
“It isa Ly and — ng story and repays a 
reading.”—St. Louts Republican, 


FROM HAND TO HAND. 


AFTER THE GERMAN OF GOLO RAIMUND. 
Translated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER, 
Translator of “The Second Wife,” ey =e}! Maid,” etc. 

I2mo. Extra Gloth. 
“Must rank as one of the best of Mrs. Wister's 
translations.”—Philadelphta Ledger. 


LOTTIE OF THE MILL. 


TRANSLATED FROM me GERMAN OF W. HEIM- 


By < CATHARINE 8 DICKEY. 
2mo, Eatra Cloak $1. 50. 

“The pt keeps up from the first page of the 
book, increasing, as the story develops, to the end of 
the book. The translation is exce ently done.”"— 
Baltimore Evening News. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MUMMY. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 
TRANSLATED BY 
Miss AUGUSTA McC. WRIGHT. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25. 
“ There is nothing in ay! literature to compare 
a pe sum Eupeesees his word-painting.”—Mi- 


~ rare histertenl novels of Egypt.”— 
Pitteburon caine Telegraph. 


CASTLE AND TOWN. 


By Miss FRANCES M. PEARD. 
12mo. Extra Cloth, 81.25. Paper Cover, 
“It is most interestin e and in plot, 


in narrattv. 
which develo pleasantly as the sto’ ns. as ili 
repay anybody's reading. aot he stony rune. " 


IN MAREMMA. 


A STORY OF ITALIAN LIFE. 
By *““OUIDA,” 





Author of “‘ Strathmore,” “ Under Two etc. 
1I2mo. Extra Cloth, $1.25, Paget Ghee, 
6O Cents. 


“The most powerful and Sotenting woth e of fiction 
} =e present day.”— Washington National Repub- 


Chan Dion of Popular orl 


IN EXILE. 


Tepes from the German of w. Vou St. Paper 
er, OO cents. Also Cloth, $1.2 
i. ie’ is one of the better class of Ger rman novels, in- 
gorwsting, Se the point, fi following closely a well- 
jevised plot.” —Philadeiphia 


FOLLE-FARINE. 


“Ova,” author of “Under Two Flags,” “In 
wr ete. Paper Cover, 60) cents. Also 


of Lay 7 gna purest of ‘Ouida’s’ stories.”— 


| THE MARABLE FAMILY. 
Smatzr Hittyer. Paper Cover, 50 cents. Also 
“Fe Gai es of the late war are woven 
stirring. arlitab. Bate Lontcle. NESS Aa. eee 


STAR BY STAR; or, Theodora. 


Paper Cover, 50 cents. A ts0 Clot h,8 
‘A strongly drawn and singularly Siaenive novel.” 
— Boston Glob. 


“ A capital novel."’—Boston Transcript. 


WILD HYACINTH, 


Mrs. RaSDOLPH, a 
a 60 cents. Also Ch 
“A pleasant volume, full - {i ey A 
and beauty and written in one of the au hore 4 
est moods.”— Buffalo Courier. 
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gilt edges, as low as 
Adams Si., Chicago. 


Teacher’s Bibles. 
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THE TROUBLES OF THE TUNKERS. 





Iw our last number for June we gavea 
full account of the division among the 
Tunkers, the causes which Jed thereto, and 
the differences between the three branches 
into which the body is now divided; We 
also stated that the Progressives were about 
to meet in Convention for organization fn 
Ashland, O. This Convention has been 
held and each of the three parties now has 
a separate, independent existence. The 
main body of the brethren remain in the 
old organization, while the ultra-Conserva- 
tives and the Progressives form a right and 
left wing, mutually antagonistic, the out 
come of opposite tendencies. These divis- 
ions are very serious, the most remarkable 
in the history of the denomination, and 
doubtless the beginning of a series of 
changes - which will finally obliterate 
the former characteristics of this siugular 
Christian communion. 

The Convention at Asbland lasted two 
days. A reporter says from 200 to 300 per- 
sons were present, half of whom were not 
residents of the neighborhood, Many were 
not present formally as delegates, but repre- 
sented the progressive element in their re 
spective localities. Some _ represented 
churches; some, parts of churches. J. W. 
Beer was elected president. He stated that 
there hed long been a growing difference 
in the churches on questions of church 
polity and the late Annual Meeting had 
passed decisions to which they would not 
submit, These deliverances were that 
Brother Holsinger, of the New Berlin 
(Penn.) Church, be expelled for his pro- 
gressive utterances and that the decisions 
of the Annual Meeting should be hereafter 
regarded as mandatory, instead of advisory. 
Professor Huber criticised the proceedings 
of the Annual Meeting, especially the op- 
position taken to theological education and 
Sunday-school conventions. Many papers 
and letiers from persons In sympathy with 
the object of the Convention were read. 
Some advised the Progressives to with- 
draw from the Brotherhood ; others thought 
they ought to remain in it and secure recog- 
nition of their rights. Delegates were 
present representing a small body of a few 
hundred members, called the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional Brethren,” an offshoot of the Broth- 
hood, aud the Thurmanites, of Virginia, a stil] 
smaller body. Both these bodies proposed 
union with the Progressives. No definite 
action, we believe, was taken on these 
propositions. 

The Convention adopted a preamble and 
Jeclaration of principles. The preamble 
stated the grounds of complaint against the 
Annual Meeting, and the declaration re 
aflirmed the doctrines of Alexander Mack, 
provided for the organization of confer- 
ences, aud asserted that the Convention 
represented the true, original Church of the 
Brethrep. The document was adopted by 
a vote of 50 to 8. Committees were ap- 
pointed to publish this declaration; to con- 
fer with other branches of the Brotherbood; 
to care for Sunday-school, educational, and 
missionary work. After the raising of a 
subscription for Ashland College, which is 
in the bands of the Progressives, and 
some talk in favor of plainuess in dress, the 
Convention adjourned. 


Most of the conservative papers have 
something to say about the Convention. 
The Primitive Christian, the ablest and 


most intelligent of them all, uses moderate 
language. It says: 


** Well, the crisis has come that has for 
some time been feared by many. We still 
hoped it would be avoided. We could 
scarcely believe, with our knowledge of 
the sad effects of divisions to the Christian 
Church and with the brotherly love that 
scemed to be among us, that we would ever 
suffer such a state of things to happen as is 
now upon us, That the fault of our trou- 
bles hus been in our body and that we 
could have hindered the result there can 
be no doubt. Hence, the responsibility 
rests upon us, There is a fault somewhere 
and perhaps it is extensive. And there 
will be a condemnation commensurate to 
to the extent of the wrong. We feel 
grieved and humiliated at the thought that 
we have permitted the enemy to get the ad- 
vantage of us that he has, They will be 
against our usefulness and our enjoyment. 
There cannot be between us that fellow- 
ship and the enjoyment consequent upon 
it that there once was.” 





tolerably fall report of the Convention, 
criticises it editorially thus: 


‘‘There was one feature about this Con- } 
vention that will weaken its force all over 
the entire Brotherhood. It wil] be noticed 
that they were free to entertain delegates 
from bodies that sustain no relation to the 
Brotherhood whatever—such as the Tbur- 
manites,the Leedyites, and the Congrega- 
tional Brethren. If they cas get all of these 
together, unite with them, and digest and 
assimilate all their differences and confilct- 
ing theories, they have better digestive 
organs than the common run of religious 
organizations. Though they have not yet 
united as one body, it is clear that it is 
their intention to finally do so.” 

There is also this further remark: 

‘The choreb at Ashland has placed her- 

self in a very awkward and dangerous atti- 
tude before the general Brotherhood. The 
highest authority in our Church has pro- 
nounced a minister expelled, and yet the 
Ashland church takes him up, without any 
confession whatever, and receives him as 
her minister, thus ignoring the action of 
the Conference. A step of this kind is a very 
grave one. We hope, however, to see this 
in some way remedied that the members of 
that church may be properly retained in 
the body.” 
Another conservative writer notes consider- 
able differences among the churches in the 
main-hody of the Brotherhood... The_law fs 
that every one iu tlhe Church shall engage 
in feet washing. In some churches this is 
literally complied with; but in others it is 
not. So, also, it is the duty of all to be in 
non-conformity to the world in matters of 
dress, Some obey; but others put on jew- 
elry. These faults, he thinks, ought to be 
got rid of. 





Dr. pe Pressensé, in one of his letters to 
the English press, gives an account of the 
present state of Protestant theology in France. 
The Lutherans, he says, are mostly free from 
Rationalism. Their theological bias is quite 
strong on the question of the sacraments. 
Concerning the Reformed Chureb, be saya: 


‘Speaking generally, this Church fs always 
divided into two great parties—the Evangelic- 
al and the Rationaliat ; but this broad division 
fails to give a correct ijlea of the state of 
opinion, especially as regards the liberal sec- 
tion, which inciIndes many shades of beliefs 
or non-beliefs. The Evangelical party fs no 
longer what. it was in the early days of the re- 
ligious revival: It then adopted the strict. or- 
thodoxy of the English Evangelicals of the 
period, by whom it had been largely broaght 
about. The dogmas of li'eral imputation, of 
the absolute sovereignty of grace, the Anselmic 
doctrine of redemption formed part of its 
credo, It thus ubited a living and active faith 
to a very narrow theology, which was not ani- 
mated by the true inspiration of our reformers 
or by their intellectual stienzih.” 


But all this is changed to-day. Vinet’s influ- 
ence has broadened the Reformed theology 
and there are not “ten pastors ’’ who hold the 
Calvinistie doetrine of predestination. Since 
the troubles arose over the doings of the Synod 
of 1872 little attention has been paid tetheo- 
logical study. 


‘* The Evangelical party has remained faith- 
ful through all to what. may be called the 
everlasting Gospel, the great credo of true 
Christianity, faith in a Christ who died for our 
sins and rose again for our justification—true 
Son of Man and Son of God. It is with a view 
to securing, as far as possible, the preaching of 
this everlasting Gospel that the Evangelical 
party has established the system of unofficial 
synods,. The Broad party, asI have said, in 
clude many schools which have only one thing 
in common, antipathy, to any. confession, of 
faith made obligatory on pastors or chaurel- 
members. It holds that the essential principle 
of Protestantism is freedom of opinion and be- 
lief. Ought this liberty to be really un}imited 
and to go ’o far as to tolerate in the Church 
the negation of the idea of God? Thisis the 

uestion which would embarrass many aliberal 

rotestant. It cannot be denied that this free- 
dom of opinion has often beea carried very 
far, especially a few years ago, when sermons 
might often have been heard from the pulpits 
of the Reformed Church fn which all notions 
of revelation and of the supernatural were dis- 
tinctly disavowed; in which sin was repre- 
sented as a condition of human progress, and 
redemption and the resurrection were abrupt- 
ly cast aside. This extreme Left of Liberal 
Protestantism still existe, but it expresses 
itself now more cautiously. Ip the last Gen- 
eral Conferences of the Liberal Protestants, 
beld at Nismes, however, M. Elisée Bost read 
areport upon the fundamental principles of 
the Chur¢h, which amounted to simple deism, 
without any element of the supernatural. It 
is certain, nevertheless, that there are among 
this party men of much more moderate views, 
who are sincere believers, although their creed 
may be somewhat more vague than that of the 
unOffictal synods.” 


Liberal laymen, like M. Schickler and Pro- 
fessor Talabert, would indignantly repudiate 
such bold negations and there are young 
pastors inthe same party who would breathe 
into it a spiritof more vital piety. Dr. Pres 
sensé thinks this a very hopeful indication, 
but he believes it would be dangerous to unite 
the Evangelical and liBeral parties, as some 
Broad Churchmen want to do. It would not be 
right “to make an equivocal compromise on a 





differences in religious belief so radical as 
those between faith in revelation andthe nega- 
tion of all revelation.”’ 


. -Alexandra Palace, London, was given 
up recently a whole day to the Salvation 
Army, who held their seyenicenth anniversary 
therein. The sale of intoxicating liquors was 
stopped for the occasion and there was a pro- 
@ession around the race-course, the Salvation- 
ists marching four abreast and making a pro- 
cession half a mile long. Thirty thousand 
people visited the Palace during the day, and 
a letter was read from the Queen, expressing 
gratification at the good work of the Army, 
but declining to subscribe toward the purchase 
of the Grecian theater, 


..--A meeting has been held at Lambeth 
Palace, under the presidency of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to establish a Church of 
England mission tothe Nestorian Christians 
of Kurdistan and to aid them in the establish- 
ment of a training college. Resolutions in 
support of the objecte were passed and two 
Nestorian bishops who were present expressed, 
in Syriac, their satisfaction at the kind recep- 
tion which they had met, and at the service 
rendered to the cause they had at heart. 


.-.-A widow of a Methodist minister recently 
died in Helmsley, England, and it was desired 
to bury her beside her husband. This the 
vicar would not permit; becausé it was conse- 
erated ground. There was an uneonsecrated 
part of the cemetery, however, which could be 
used; but he would not suffer the procession 
to go in at the ordinary entrance, because the 
passing of Non-conformists over consecrated 
ground would hurt the feelings of Churchmen. 
The name of the vicar is C. N. Gray. 

...-A new definition bas been given to the 
word *‘ gentleman” in a nomination for mem- 
bership in a workingmen’s club in Blockley, 
England. The vicar, the Rev. E. J. Houghton, 
objected to a proposed member stating he was 
neither a gentleman nor a Christian, because 
he had never been baptized. The vicar bad 
no objection to Dissenters, but he would have 
no unbaptized persons in the club. A great 
deal of feeling was caused by the vicar’s singu- 
lar proceeding. ° 

...-In the French Chambers M. Jules Roche 
bas carried, by 313 to 96,an amendment de- 
claring that wherever in the criminal code the 
words “ Devant Dieu # devant les hommes,” or 
any avalogons words, decur they shall be sup- 
pressed. Another amendment, ordering the 
removal of all symbols of religion from courts 
of justice, was carried, by 210 to 197. 

....The revision of Lather’s Bible, begun in 
1863, has just been finished. Of the thirty 
original members of the revision committee 
but fourteen live to see the revision com- 
pleted. The work is now tobe printed and 
submitted te-the university faculties, for 
criticism, It will probably be ready for the 
public in about two years. 


....The Germany and Switzerland Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church re- 
ports this year 9,760 members and 2,359 proba- 
tioners, the net gain in the total being 179. 
The amount raised toward self-support was 
$75,764. _ 


.... The French Wesleyan Methodist Confer- 
ence has a deficiency of about 16,000 francs to 
look forward to. An interesting discussion 
took place in the recent Conference on the use 
of a gown in one of the pnlpits of the Drome. 


....The General Baptist Association of 
England held its 118th annual meeting recent- 
ly, at which the income for the foreign mis- 
sions in Rome and India was reported to be 
$10,600. ‘Chere were no statistics. 


....M. Peter, considered an authority on 
Italian Church matters, estiniates the number 
of attendants at the 200 Protestant ehurches 
in Italy at 9,000. This does not include the 
Vaudois. 

..-.The Clerical party lost four seats in the 
Belgian Chamber in the recent elections. The 
overthrow of the Liberal party appears to be 
further away than ever. 


...-The Irish Presbyterian Synod has 
adopted resolutions strongly condemning the 
growing practice of sitting instead of standing 
during prayers. 


.... [tis said that the removal of the Chris- 
tian Brothers as teachers of the public schools 
in France has resulted in an increase of 100,000 
scholars. 


...-Several hundred Catholics in Lille, 
France, have bound themselves by an oath not 
to send their children to the seeularized public 
schools. 


...-Mr. Moody will be in Paris in October 
fifteen days. He proposes to do evangelical 
work among the English and Americans. 


.1..Father Hyacinthe bas made a very suc- 
cessful preaching tour through Normandy. He 
hed large and attentive audiences. 


s 
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> Missions. 


WE have spoken several times in the past 
few years of aremarkable movement. in.Mace- 
donia, led by a Dr. Maroulis, a memberof the 
Greek Church, who imbibed evangelical ideas 
in Germany and fs trying by teaching and lay. 
preaching to impart them to his coreligionists, 
Dr. Maroulis has inaugurated an fraportant 
and anccessful system of schools, and by bis 
methods of work, quite as much as by the doc 
trines he teaches, bas invited the hostility of 
the ecclesiastica] anthorities, who hinder him in 
every possible way. He is supported by contrt- 
butions from Germany, Switzerland. and Great 
Britain. Dr. Godet, in one of his appeals for 
help from English Christians, gives some in- 
teresting facts in regard to the mission. He 
says that the schools brought the mission 
heavily in debt a year and ahalf ago, and 
Maroulis was obliged to close a primary 
school, attended by 200 boys. It also seemed 
impossible to maintain the girls’ pri 
mary school and even the Seminaire des Insti- 
tutrices was in danger. The serninary for the 
training of male teachers, which was the be 
ginning of the mission, continued to prosper, 
Maroulis was almost discouraged. There was 
a debt of 13,000 franes, but an appeal to Chris- 
tians in Scotland soon reduced that and better 
days were hoped for. He decided to maintain 
both the primary school for girls and the 
training school for female teachers. ‘ More- 
over,”’ says Dr. Godet, “‘ he was obliged to re 
celve no fewer than 170 boys, who were, so to 
say, foreed upon him by their parents. 101 of 
them, the youngest, were admitted into the 
girls’ echool, 39 form a special class, and the 
80 eldest form the preparatory class, which 
is destined to supply the Seminaire des In- 
stituteurs. This last counts at present 34 
pupils, who, added to.those previously men- 
tioned, give a number of 194 young men and 
boys who are receiving a secular and Christian 
education under our friend's direction. As for 
the girls, 70 and more are oettending the chil- 
dren’s school, or Tardin d’Enfants; 29 the 
primary school, together with the boys; and 19 
receive a superior education in the seminary. 
That is a total of nearly 400 children and young 
people in the institution of Serres. Five teach- 
ers and four governesses brought up in these 
establishments are at work under the superin- 
tendence of Dr. Maroulis.’? How the movement 
is regarded by the people is shown in the fo!l- 
lowing : 

* Notwithstanding the enmity of the eccle- 
siastical authorities and of the partisans of pro- 
fane and unbelieving culture, the teachers 
formed by Dr. Maroulis possess the confidence 
of the parishes and the love of the children. 
The people are attached to them, not only for 
their new edneational method and their zeal 
for their pupils’ progress, but also for the in- 
treduction of the Gospel into the schools, so 
much so that the new director of the gym- 
nasium, a librepenaeur recently sent to 
Serres, has been constrained to follow this ex- 
ample and read the New Testament with his 
pupils. A great number of Dr. Maronlis’s 
teachers are already at work in Constantinople. 
Last year a competition was opened by the 

atriarch for the composition of a spelling 
oct and a biblical history. The works of two 
teachers of Serres were crowned (received the 
prize), and the Patriarch himself had to pro- 
claim their names in a public meeting and to 
give his approbation to the publication of the 
spelling book. The biblfea} history was intro- 
duced into the echools by the Synod of the 
Greek Kingdom. In one of his sat letters Dr. 
Maroulis gives the following testimony of the 
state of mind that pervades his classes: * The 
work {a taking a holy character, which, for my 
part, leaves me far behind and a}most fills me 
with fear lest it should be Imporsible for me to 
follow. The Lord is putting forth his power 
visthly to spiritualeyes. He goes hefore. We 
follow him, but from far. Me has much 
patience with us, To him alone belongs oll 
that is good in this work.’ Since Dr. Maroulis’s 
relations with the ecclesiastical authorities 
have been disturbed, he no longer preaches in 
public services. He is in want of a large 
assembly room, where he could preach the 
Gospel, and as yet no such room exists in 
these school-houses.”’ 


The Swiss and Dutch committees want to pro- 
vide for a suitable building for the training in- 
stitute and primary school for girls and ask 
British Christians to help them raise 12,000 or 
13,000 francs for this purpose. 


...«The Universities Mission to Central 
Africa reports an income the past vear of 
$59,870, an increase of about $19,000. The 
Mission was founded in 1859, at the sugyestion 
of Dr. Livingstone, and has done much for the 
moral, spiritual, and tempora! well-being of 
freed slaves. Bishop Steere, who bas the Mis- 
sion in charge, has just sailed from England, on 
bis return to his post. 


....The Church Missionary Society has just 
received a donation of $360,000 from Mr. W. 
C. Jones for the benefit of the missions in 
Chiua and Japan. Mr. Jones hadalready given 
in the previous nine years atotal of $275,000 for 
India, Africa, and Palestine. The sum is to be 
invested and the interest used for the benefit 
of native agents and native churches. 
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July 27, 1889.) 
Rews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


SenaTe.—The past week has been consumed 
by the Senate in the discussion of the Internal 
Revenue Bill; and a number of amendments 
have been adopted, that will in all probability 
be rejected when the bill is returned to the 
House. Efforts have been made to postpone 
the consideration of the bill ; butit will doubt- 
less pass some day this. week, On Friday the 
debate on the bill was interrupted for the. in- 
troduction and consideration of the River and 
Harbor /ppropriation Bill, as reported from 
the Conference Committee. The House was 
willing to concur in all the Senate amend- 
ments, save those providing appropriations for 
the Hennepin and Delaware Canals and the 
Mississippi River and the Potomac Flats im- 
provements, and the Committee recommended 
their withdrawal. The bill in this contem- 
plated form was the cause of a warm debate. 
Senator Ingalls bitterly denounced the action 
of the House and of the Committee, declaring 
that about the only redeeming features of the 
bill were stricken off, while all the jobbery 
appertaining to small and worthless creeks 
was retained. Senator McMillan warmly 
defended the action of his Committee, in 
which he was followed by others of the mem- 
bers. No action has yet been taken upon the 
Committee’s report. It is undersiood that 
efforts are being made to effect an adjournment 
of Congress on or about August Ist ; but it is 
very doubtful if such will be the case. The 
Democratic senators do not seem eager to 
abandon the field and are bent upon making a 
“‘record.”” Senator Voorhees attempted a 
speech on Thursday in the interests of the 
Democrats; but met with a sharp reply from 
his colleague, Senator Harrison, that. some- 
what dsmpened his ardor. On Saturday the 
House bill granting Mrs. Garfield $50,000, her 
late husband’s salary for one year, was passed 
by the Senate. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES.—The contested 
elections were revived in the Honse last week, 
the first case considered being that of Smalls 
against Tillman for the fifth congressional 
district of South Carolina. On Wednesday 
Mr. Tillman delivered a remarkablé speech 
fin his own behalf, in which he virtually 
admitted the alleged frands and at- 
tempted to justify them. His cause was 
not bettered by this defense and hé was nn- 
seated by a vote of 145 to 1, and Mr. Smalls, 
whe isacolored man, sworn In his place. On 
the following day Representative Shelley, of 
the fourth Alabama district, was unseated, and 
aspecial election will be ordered, in November, 
to fill the vacancy. Apart from these con- 
tested cases, the House has transacted little 
business of public fmportance, though {ts pro- 
ceedings have been rendered somewhat breezy 
by personal encounters between honorable 
members. Representative Robeson has been 
the target of attaek for a number of speakers 
and Messrs. Hewitt and, Robinson, during the 
past. week, dealt in invectives against the ex- 
Secretary of the Navy that were by no means 
gentle. Mr. Robeson bore the attacks with 
equanimity and replied to them in a manner 
more foretble than courteous.’ The Steerage 
Passenger Bill was passed by the House on 
Saturday, so modified as to obviate the objec- 
tions raised by the President in bis veto mes- 
sage of two or three weeks ago. 





DOMESTIC. 

».-- There is no material change in the freight- 
handlers’ strike, both the railroad companies 
and the strikers remaining firm in their deter- 
minations. The companies are filling up their 
piers with emigrant laborers and are shipping 
freight slowly, but seem able to resist the de- 
mands of the strikers. The latter have 
solicited subscriptions, to aid them in the strike, 
from trades onions and the general public, with 
fair success. 

.. The three-old son of Mr. Melvin Smith, 
a Boston capitalist, was kidnapped on Monday 
night, of last week, at Montreal, and a note 
left behind threatening to kill the boy within 
three days unlessa ransom of $10,000 was paid. 
The boy was, however, found alone in the 
street at midnight. 

..-.Meetings were held by the Land League 
central bodies and branches in this city. Jersey 
City, and Newark to take action regarding the 
déath of Miss Fanny Parnell. Resolutions of 
sympathy and of condolence were passed. 

-...It is reported that several white men 
have been killed by Indians in Arizona_and 
the settlers are organizing for protection. 

...The Hon. Alexander H. Stephens has 
béen nominated for the governorship of Georgia 
by the Democratie State Convention. 

).. The Tariff Commission fs sitting at Long 
Bratich, N. J, and the first public meeting was 
beld on Saturday last. © - 





..John Ireland has been nominated for’) i 


governor by the Demotfate of Texas. 








FOREIGN. 

-+..The werin Egypt is still the engrossing 
subject among the Powers and no settlement 
of the difficulty has yet been suggested. Arabi 
Pasha is strengthening bis forces and shows no 
signs of yielding to the authority of the Khé- 
dive. England is sending large fcrceesto Alex- 
andria, which is under the contro] of Admiral 
Seymour, and has also taken steps to protect 
the Suez Canal, which it is feared Arabi’s 
troops and adherents will endeavor to destroy. 
The present fear is regarding the watersupply, 
which the Egyptians have cut off, and grave 
apprehensions exist as to the probability of a 
water famine. The Khédive has signed a 
decree dismissing Arabi Bey and declaring him 
arébel, and has issued a proclamation request- 
ing the Egyptians to assist the English. A 
mail steamer from Constantinople, which 
arrived at Alexandria, was embargoed and ber 
captain arrested. The Queen desires the Duke 
of Connaught to join the expedition in Egypt. 
The troop-ship ‘‘ Malabar’’ has arrived at Alex- 
andria, with 1,108 men and a battery of artil- 
lery. Eight thousand persons are reported to 
be starving in Cairo. Admiral Seymour has 
adopted energetic measures to insure the water 
supply of Alexandria. 

....The Provisional Government of Peru has 
given up all hope of foreign intervention to 
prevent the spoliation of Peruvian territory 
by Chili. 

--.-Reports from Panama show the affairs of 
the Canal Company to be in confusion and an 
increased mortality on the Istbmus, 

-. A deluge occurred in Bohemia last week, 
drowning forty-seven people and greatly in- 
juring the harvest. 

.-The body of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, which was stolen seven months ago, 
bas been found. 
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THE UTAH COMMISSION. 


Tue five gentlemen composing the Utah 
Commission, of which ex-Senator Ramsey 
is the chairman, met last week, in Chicago, 
for the purpose of making each otber’s 
acquaintance and also for conference as to 
their powers and duties under the law re- 
cently passed with regard to the Territory 
of Utah. Their primary business under 
this law isto act asthe supervisors of an 
election of members of the territorial legis- 
lature. The law disfranchises all persons 
in the territory who are polygamists in 
practice and makes them ineligible to any 
office, and it will be the duty of the Com- 
mission to carry this provision into effect in 
the election which they are about to hold. 
When the legislature shall have been 
chosen, then it will devolve upon that 
legislature to make such further provisions 
as it shall deem expedient, not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and laws of tl 
United States. The work of the Commis- 
sion begins and ends with the idea of tak- 
ing charge of a popular election, in which 
polygamists will have no participation and 
by which cannot be elected to any office. 

Is this likely to be a solution of the Mor- 
mon problem in Utab? We do not think 
30 and so said when the law was pending 
before Congress. It should be remembered 
that, while Mormons believe in polygamy 
and are zealous in its defense, the actual 
polygamists in Utah form only about ten 
per cent. of the Mormon population of the 
territory. The remaining ninety per cent., 
not disfranchised and not made ineligible 
to office, is sufficiently strong to control 
the result of the election and, doubtless, 
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will do so. There is no probability that 
the legislature will be an anti-Mormon leg- 
islature. On the contrary, it is morally cer- 
tain that it will be a Mormon legislatare, 
without any actual polygamists in it, and 
that its sympathies will be in favor of polyg- 
amy. It will do nothing to break up this 
vile and corrupting system; but, rather, leg- 
islate for its defense, so far as practicable. 
The system is in favor with the majority of 
the people, because this majority is made 
of Mormons who are in the state of the 
most abject submission to the dictation of 
the Mormon priesthood, and will vote, 
whether in the legislature or out of it, ac- 
cording to the wishes of their masters. 
Congress cannot successfully use Mormons 
to destroy a practice in which they believe 
and which they are bound to defend to the 
utmost extent of their power. It might 
just as well impose upon a gang of horse- 
theives the duty of breaking up horse- 
stealing. 

We see no way of putting an end to 
polygamy in Utah by the agency of law 
without a radical change io the government 
of the territory. The effective mode of 
reaching the end is to govern the territory, 
at least for the time being, by a commis- 
sion appointed by the Presideut, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and 
authorized and directed, under proper pro- 
visions of law, to suppress this crime, em- 
ploying the military power, if necessary, to 
preserve public order and enforce obedience 
to the law. We shall have to come to this 
at last, and the sooner it is done the sooner 
willthe end be reached. Congress ought 
years ago to have met this evil with stern 
and efficient repression, and it has now 
grown to such magnitude and acquired such 
power in Utah that any merely rose-water 
treatment is doomed to fail. The present 
law is good in its intention; but it willhave 
to be supplemented by much stronger 
measures before we see the end of polyg- 
amy in Utah. ‘The crime to be contended 
with isan organic criminality, popular with 
the mass of the people and united with 
lust and religious fanaticism, and any one 
who expects such a crime to yield to any 
power without a severe struggle for tsown 
lifeis greatly mistaken in his estimate of 
buman nature. We should not be at all 
surprised if the struggle should, at last, end 
in fighting. 





"VERTS. 


A FEW cases where a man makes a great 
change from one body of Christians to an- 
other, as that of Count Campello from 
Roman Catholicism to Protestantism, at- 
tract wide attention. But the thousands of 
cases in which the lesser change is made 
from one kindred church to another attract 
no attention, because they are of no signifi- 
cance whatever, either to the individual or 
to the world. If the change is a radical 
one, as from a body believing in a super- 
natural and evangelical Christianity to one 
holding anti supervaturalism and a merely 
ethical ‘‘ Christianity,” it may be of great 
coucern to the individual; and such a 
change could only be made after a radical 
change of belief. But our allied Evangeli- 
cal Churches bave so little to differeutiate 
them that the merest caprice, a change of 
residence, or a change of politics, or a 
chaoge of taste, with vo change of convic- 
tion, may be sufficient reason. 

Our denominations, thank God, are now 
becoming so closely bound together that the 
distinction between a Presbyterian and a 
Reformed Church may be less than that be- 
tween two Presbyterian churches in the 
same town. The difference between a 
Presbyterian church and a Congregational 
is only one of governmeni; and that is no 
greater than bet ween the government of the 
city Boston and of the town Boscawen. 
‘The reasons which would suffice to make a 
man remove from Boston to Boscawen, or 
the reverse, are precisely such as would 
justify a man in changing from one 
denomination to another where they differ 
only in matter of government. 

Practically even less important are the 
differences which doctrinally separate Evan- 
gelical denominations. The Arminianism 
of Arminian Churches or the Calvinism of 
Calvinistic Churches but very little affects 
them. Their members have come to care 
nothine for their distinctive doctrinal 
phases. They love our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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and they are praying with them ‘‘Thy | the more hardy denounced the scheme as 


Kingdom come”; but they have quite 
ceased to dispute about the differences 
which gave them their names. There re- 
mains but little more than tbat personal 
element of commendable esprit du corps to 
hold a man to his denomination, much like 
that which binds a Bostonian to his native 
city, ard makes him repeat its pame with a 
certain reverence and pronounce its first 
syllable with that prolonged, ab imo pectore, 
orotund sound of the vowel which he 
otherwise gives only in the word God, 

There remain only those few other and 
mostly less important denominations in 
which a certain crankiness inheres and 
which magnify some little molehill of dif- 
ference into a mountain of separation from 
the fellowship of their brethren. As a 
tule, they are, as they must be, gradually 
coming to the sense of the insignificance of 
their pet peculiarity, under a process of 
education such as other denominations 
have gone through. Into stich a church 
no man should go, except with a distinct 
protest against not its peculiarity (which 
he may believe), but its fuilure to apprehend 
the proportion of truth. Out of such a 
church no man can conscientiously come 
until he has been intellectually converted. 
There isa Christian denomination in this 
country which holds that the second beast 
of Revelation, with two horns, like a lamb, 
and the voice of a dragon, is the Protest- 
atism of America, and that the activity of 
the society for putting God into the Consti- 
tution is ovly one of the ways in which the 
second beast is setting up the image of the 
first beast (papal Rome) whose deadly 
wound was healed. Certainly, no one who 
holds these views could consistently join 
the Reformed Presbyterians. 





THE NEW BRIDGEWATER TREAT- 
ISES. 


THERE have been put into our bands a 
couple of sermons lately preached by the 
new Unitarian minister in Bridgewater, 
Mass., the Rev. John Albert Wilson, which 
are as fine specimens of skeptical arrogance 
and, we may fairly add, pretentious ignor- 
ance as it often falls to an editor’s lot to 
discover. They are entitled ‘ Vicarious 
Atonement ” and “The Man Jesus.” The 
latter is nothing more than a fluent epitome 
of ‘‘ Renan’s Life of Jesus,” with a long 
quotation from the Rev. John W. Chad- 
wick, and we pass it by with only a single 
quotation to illustrate the reckless dash of 
its statements, made with no intimation that 
any honest scholars question what he says. 
The twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament, says the Bridgewater minister, 
were “‘all written long after his [Christ’s] 
death; all, or nearly all, written by un- 
known authors, not one of whom had prob- 
ably ever seen bim and who, therefore, 
knew of him only through tradition.” 
Paul, he says, in the other sermon, is the 
only one of the New Testament authors 
who wrote any part of what is ascribed to 
them. Now, this statement is not only de- 
nied by the conservative, but by radical 
critics as well. 

The Christian faith, as held by Evangel- 
ical Christians about bim, Mr. Wilson pre- 
tends to describe under the title of vicarious 
atonement, and such a travesty it would be 
bard to surpass. He says it is what is 
‘* Sunday by Sunday recited from our pul- 
pitsand taught in our Sabbath-schools”; 
that the scholarsin the Bridgewater Normal 
School believe it and will teach it; that an 
orthodox Bridgewater minister told him 
that all Unitarians and the rest of the world 
who do not believe it will be damned eter- 
nally. And this is the way he represents 
Evangelical Christians as believing. God, 





the Father, is ‘‘ morose, cruel, and vindic-” 


tive”; the Son, “‘ gentle and kind-hearted ”; 
the Father tortures and will torture with 
infinite zest and ingenuity and ‘‘unsated 
appetite of vengeance” all the descendants 
of Adam and Eve, in punishment for their 
eating the forbidden fruit; the Son offered 
to submit himself, fora limited time, to the 
punishment of the human race, that his 
punishment might be impated to them, as 
Adam’s sin had been, and that such a limited 
number might escape as should admit that 
they were personally guilty of Adam’s sin; 
the Son thus did die, and ‘‘ some of the 
weaker, worn out by suffering, subscribed 
qo the conditions and were released, while 





opposed to common sense,” and preferred to 
go to Hell “‘ rather than subscribe to such a 
tissue of falsehood and folly”; and the 
Father hasadmitted that he foresaw the issue 
from the beginning, that he put the tree in 
the Garden “‘ purposely to gain an excuse to 
exercise his malignity upon them,” that he 
prompted the Son to make the atonement 
that he [the Father] “ might obtain a bogus 
reputation for mercy,” and, knowing tbat, 
if afew escaped Hell thereby, ‘‘he would 
stiN have abundant material left whereon 
to exercise his fiendish malice.” All this, 
which he properly calls ‘‘a blasphemous 
fable,” our preacher declares is the belief of 
the people of the Evangelical churches 
about him. 

One who can s0 utterly and maliciously 
misrepresent the present faith of his towns- 
men, who could so falsely slander the be- 
lief of his neighbor minister, need not be 
expected to be very exact in bis historical 
references to the past. This is the way he 
describes Paul. Paul ‘‘ was fanatical and 
unscrupulous. His aim was to found a 
church of which he should be the head.” 
‘‘Paul was the Barnum of Christianity and 
by skillful advertising and shrewd manip- 
ulation be distorted the simple life of a 
good man and moral teacher [Jesus] into 
an elaborate and intricaté system of theol- 
ogy.” He was the inventor of the doctrine 
of ‘‘ Vicarious Atonement” and of Chris- 
tianity. This is the way Mr. Wilson de- 
scribes a Hebrew rite. The Hebrews, he 
says, were “a people barbarous and de- 
graded as the Sioux Indians of our West.” 
‘Their chief god (for they had many 
others), ‘ Yahweh,’ lived in a box (or atk) in 
the inner room of the tent whic. served for 
a place of worship. On acertain day of 
each year two goats, exactly similar in ap- 
pearance, were brought to the door of the 
tent, and here the priest (or medicine-man) 
of the tribe cast lots upon them.” We will 
not proceed further. The effort is, by 
coarse abuse and ignorant assertions, 
not to argue against, but to throw con- 
tempt upon the Christian faith. And, 
worst of all, this is done by falsifying 
facts and by charging the Christians 
about him with believing what they 
do not believe and what their fathers before 
them did not believe. If this reverend 
sinnderer does not know that the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement, even in the form 


of which he has given so gross a caricature, 


has for generations been discarded in 
Bridgewater and the towns about, for the 
governmental or some other theory of the 
atonement, he is not fit to teach theology. 
And, if he has discovered nothing noble in 
a character like that of Paul, he has not 
fitted himself to teach even ethics to a Uni- 
tarian congregation. And tbis reminds us 
that we are informed that the Unitarian 
conference which embraces Bridgewater 
has refused, since the publication of these 
sermons, toreceive Mr. Wilson as a member. 
Certainly, we think that, if the minister of 
the Orthodox church in Bridgewater 
should preach and pript an equally abusive 
sermon directed against the Unitarians, the 
Norfolk Association would be justified in 
having nothing more to do with him. 








THE SENTENCE OF GENERAL 
CURTIS. 


GENERAL CurRTIS, who was recently con- 
victed of a violation of the law against 
political assessments, was last week sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of five hundred dollars 
on each of the two counts of the indictment 
under which he was convicted. A motion 
had been made and argued for arrest of 
judgment and for anew trial. The chief 
point upon which the counse! of General 
Curtis rested this motion was the allegation 
that the Jaw under which the conviction 
was had is unconstitutional. The judges of 
the Circuit Court, in which the case was 
tried, were unanimously of the opinion that 
this objection was not well taken. Judge 
Wallace delivered the opinion of the Court, 
and Judge Benedict, who was the trial 
judge, pronounced the sentence snd ordered 
the prisoner to stand convicted until the 
fines were paid. 

Mr. Edwin B. Smith, the counsel of 
General Curtis, was subsequently appointed 
as a deputy marshal and took him into his 
custody. This was a nice little arrange- 
Ment to avoid the payment of the fine foy 
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the time being and the actual commitment 
of the General to prison, until an applica- 
tion could be made for a writ of habeas 
corpus to Chief-Justice Waite, to test the 
legality of the sentence. What the Chief- 
Justice will do with this application is not 
known at this writing, If he shall issue 
the writ, and then refer the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, then 
this court will at its next session pass upon 
the question of the constitutionality of the 
law. The law itself reads as follows: 

“ That all executive officers or employés 
of the United States, not appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, are prohibited from requesting, 
giving to, or receiving from any other 
officer or employéof the Government any 
money, or property, or other thing of vaiue 
for political purposes; and any such officer 
or employé who shall offend against the 
provisions of this section shall be at once 
discharged from the service of the United 
States, and he shall also be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor? abd, on conviction 
thereof, shall be fined in a sum not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars.” 

There is no doubt that the case of Gen- 
eral Curtis falls within the provisions of 
thislaw. Being an executive officer of the 
United States, not appointed by the Presi- 
dent, he did the thing forbidden; and, 
hence, the only question is whether Con- 
gresshad the power to pass the law. The 
Circuit Court answers this question in the 
affirmative, and it is not at all likely that 
the Supreme Court, if the case shall go 
thefe, will change the answer. Congress 
certainly -has power to create executive 
offices of the United States, fix their ten- 
ure, and regulate their incidents, and make 
such provisions in respect to the official re- 
lations, deportment, discipline, and inter- 
course of the incumbents of these offices 
as will, in its judgment, best promote the 
efficiency and purity of the public service. 
We do not see why, twder this power, it 
May not forbid these incumbents from 
giving to or receiving from each otber 
money for political purposes, especially in 
view of the fact, as is well known, that the 
practice is demoralizing and injurious to 
the public service; and, if Congress has the 
power to forbid the practice, then it cer- 
tainly has power to enforce the prohibition 
by penalty. If the incumbents of these 
offices do not like the prohibition, then 
their remedy is to resign the offices and 
not to violate the law. The case, to our 
understanding, is a very clear one, and our 
only wish in respect to the law is that it 
should be made so general as to include all 
the executive officers of the Goverament, 
whether appointed by the President or pot. 

As to the blackmailing circular issued by 
Mr. Hubbell and his Congressional Cam- 
paign (‘ommittee, which we reprobate and 
condemn in the most unqualified terms, we 
have expressed the opinion that the issue of 
this circular and the payment of money by 
Federal officers or employés to Mr. Hub- 
bell for political purposes do not come 
within the provisious of the law. The rea- 
son for the opinion is that the law, by its 
express terms, applies only to officers or em- 
ployés of the Government. Mr. Hubbell 
and the members of his Campaign Com- 
mittee do not come within this description. 
They are members of Congress, and mem- 
bers of Congress are not officers or em- 
Ployés of the Government within the legal 
meaning of these terms. Law-makers are 
not officers of law, but sources of law. 
They donot put the law into effect, but 
create the law. They cannot be impeached. 
Attorney-General Brewster has given an 
opinion to this effect and he is undoubted- 
ly correct. We have an utter aversion to 
Mr. Hubbell’s blackmailing crusade upon 
the employés of the Government; yet this 
is no reason for misconstruing a penal stat- 
ute or attempting to make it say what it 
does not say. We have no doubt that Con- 
gress can amend the law so as to make it 
reach the case made by Mr. Hubbell’s 
action, and we hope that it will do so. But 
it has not yet done so. 





WE are giad to give the House of Repre- 
sentatives credit for refasing to concur with 
the one hundred and fifty amendments of the 
Senate to the River and Harbor Appropriation 
Bill, carrying up the total amount proposed to 
be appropriated to more than twenty mil- 
Hons of dollars. The bill was bad enough, in 
all conscience, as it left the House, and then it 





Was made still worse by the amentiments of the 
Senate. 
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Editorial Hotes. 


THERE bas appeared in The Congregation al- 
ist the sermon of Prof. W. J. Tucker, of An- 
dover, preached before the General Associa- 
tion, of Massachusetts, which The Congreya- 
tionalist and The Advance agreed in declaring 
was listened to, at its delivery, with a painful 
intensity of interest. The sermon was 
on the necessity of meeting with both 
courage and seriousness the religious prob- 
lems and the changes in religious view in this 
generation, even as the strong-hearted He- 
brew who wrote the text (Heb. xii, 28, 29) 
would have his readers meet the vastly great- 
er religious revolution of his day. The ser- 
mon is a strong one anda very serious and 
suggestive one; but we find in it nothing to 
warrant the anxiety which it awakened in 
some, who imagined they saw init a danger- 
ous lapse from the faith. ‘he only point that 
could raise such a question is the rec- 
ognition that runs through it that the Church 
not only has something of truth to trans- 
mit to its age from the age that went before, 
but something to receive from the age, some 
fresh spiritual power, some clearer ethical 
views, some closer vision of God as that Being 
in whom we live and move and have our be- 
ing, some element of communion and mys- 
ticiem that shall be added to the intellectuality 
of our religion, and that the Church needs 
courage to receive the new, as well as faith- 
fulness in holding the old. The need of in- 
creased seriousness iv the religious views of 
the Church to-day was sbown in a way that 
ought to give no offense to the most conserva- 
tive soul, by presenting the idea of eternal 
punishment fot as an external infliction of 
chastisement ubdet the symbol of material 
fire, nor as a mere natural progress in sinning 
and consequent suffering ; but as coming from 
the everlasting exposure of the sinful soul to 
the presence and vision of that God whom it 
shall ever see to be, in the words of the text, 
‘fa consuming fire.” The sermon, as a 
whole, is well worth the careful reading of more 
than those who heard it. If it represents, as was 
intimated by some, any ‘* new orthodoxy,’ cer- 
tainly that orthodoxy will be nota whit less 
reverent, religious, and believing than the old. 





We bad supposed The Central Baptist, of St. 
Louis, as proved by its rigidity in the case of 
Dr. Boy4, of that city, to be very conservative. 
But we are surprised by an editorial which 
goes a good way in the direction of the Newer 
Criticism. It argues at considerable length 
that the Ten Commandments were not written 
on the two tables of stone, as given to Moses; 
but that the orginal form, “we may as- 
sume,’’ was in the briefest form: ‘* Thou shalt 
have no other God before me. Thou shalt not 
make to thee atly graven image,” etc. as it re- 
mains in the sixth, seventh, eighth, and fnth. 
Out of these short forms the longer ones were 
developed. This may very likely be true; but 
it is not the story of Exodus or Deuteronomy, 
but is developed out of them and against their 
letter, by criticism which fsin spirit of pre- 
cisely the same kind as makes Deuteronomy 
non Mosaic or the Levitical law post exilic. If 
one is skeptical, the other is. The account 
says that the full form was repeated by God 
from Sinai, and it is a decided twisting of the 
narrative to suppose that anything less was on 
the two tables which were written on their front 
and back sides. We make no objection here to 
The Central Baptist’s notion, which it has taken 
from Ewald, that the original ‘‘ Ten Words’’ 
were thus concise and afterward expanded 
differently in the two narratives of Exodus and 
Deuteronomy. It is reverent enough and may 
well be true; but we only wish to insist that 
one who enters on such criticism must uot 
forbid others, doing the same. 


Dr. Curry had said that the trustworthiness 
of the Bible “is found in its aggregate unity, 
in the book as a whole, rather than in the in- 
fallibility of every word or sentence, paragraph 
or book.” As we quoted it, with commenda- 
tion, the Michigan Christian Advocate wants us 
to answer the question “‘ whether a full set of 
unreliable parte can in any case make a re- 
liable whole.” Ten unreliable parts certainly 
cannot make a reliable whole. Even one unre 
liable part may make the whole unreliable, or 
it may not. That depends. Ten blunders in 
natural history or geography that might lurk 
about the problems would not make a text- 
book of arithmetic unreliable for its purpose. 
It wants to know whether we believe the words 
of the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer of any higher authority than the words 
ot Bancroft. Certainly we do, Don’t you? 
Are our answers concise and direct enough ? 
Our excellent and much respected contempor- 
ary imagines that we hold “that, while the 
thought of Soripture is inspired, the language 
never is.” On the contrary, it seems to_us 
that there are many cases in which the revela- 
tion of the thought (which is all that is of real 
importance) carries with it of necessity an 


think {t is perfectly plain that a system of re- 
vealed truth may be a perfectly reliable rule 
of faith and practice, while there may be 
other human infirmities attaching also to it, 
just as a text-book in arithmetic may have and 
does have every priveiple God’s absolute, 
certain, infallible truth, while there may be 
dozens of human mistakes tncorporated in the 
examples under them. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks an opinion as to the 

validity of the arguments advanced in favor of 

infant baptism. This is our view of the case. 

No authority for any rite or ordinance can, in 

the natureof the case, have final, irrepealable 

authority. The form is the servant of the 

priuciple; the letter of the spirit. You may 

prove what you will about a rite, and it can yet 

be discarded when circumstances make it 

advisable. Prove,if you will, that Jesus Christ 

when on earth commanded any ordinances in 

the most express terms, as he did baptism and 

the Lord’s Supper, and yet they may both be 

discarded, and should be, by the private judg- 

ment of the believer, or by vote of a ¢hurch 

or of a devomination, or by concurrent voice 

ofChristendom, if it should ever appear that 

these ordinances, or either of them, minister to 
disunity, instead of unity, to formalism, instead 

of piety. Christ’s one, only final command is, 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 

thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself; and 

everything else is padding or packing, to be 
retained or thrown away as seems best to our 
best judgment. We were told by a good 
Catholic, the other day, that on a visit to Cuba 
lately he was so utterly disgusted by the cor- 
ruption of the Church in that island that he 
could not find it in his beart to go to mass for 
twelve months; and we do not say he did 
wrong. There have been cases in which a 
church has properly intermitted the celebra- 
tion of the communion. So, as to infant bap 

tism, we bold that it is not au important 
qnestion what the apostles did in the matter, 
or the Early Church. Theimportant point is 
that we should do what in this ntneteentb cen- 
tury is best for the spiritual contlition of the 
Church. As to historical facts, we suppose 
it is clear that there is no direct evidence 
from the Scriptures that infants were 
baptized; and there is no evidence, but in- 
ferential, against it. There is no doubt, 
however, that when the history of the Church 
emerges again into clear light infant baptism 
was practiced, and has come down by unvaried 
tradition to these latest days. Whatever virtue 
there is in infant baptism inheres, we bold, in 
the idea that it is a dedication of the child to 
God. It cannot be an object lesson, like adult 
baptism, indicating that its sins have been 
washed away; but it only expresses the conse- 
cration ofthe child by its parents to the service 
of God, and their hope that by its own act the 
child will, in time, repent of sin and that its sins 
will be forgiven. Anything further than this 
would make the rite magical, as held by be- 
lievers in baptismal regeneration. Our advice 
would be that parents use their own best judg- 
ment, convinced that whatever they decide to 
be, under our piveteenth century circum. 
stances, best for them thereby becomes best 
for them. 


WE copy from the Journal and Messenger 
of July 2ist, 1880, the following paragraph, 
which gives another illustration of infant dedi- 
cation among the Baptists: 


“Dr. W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, describ- 
inginthe The National Baptist an old Church 
book devoted to the record of marriages by 
pastors of the First Baptist Church, he says: 
‘On the inside of the cover appears a record 
rather strapge to our modern Baptist eyes, 
but which might not beinaptlycopied. ‘Jere- 
miah, sonof John Sullivan, was named and 
devoted April 17th, 1760’; written, as the pen- 
manship shows, by Morgan Edwards himeelf, 
then pastor.’ ”’ 


And the Journal and Messenger remarks : 


“ What doesit mean? That it was the cus- 
tom in those days for Baptists to name and de- 
vote (or to consecrate) children by religious 
services, what some one has sovently denom- 
jnated a ‘dry baptism’? It looks so; indeed, it 
js difficult to make anything else out of it.” 
Morgan Edwards was one of the great men in 
early Baptist history, and this proves that the 
practice was in vogue in the very center of the 
historic Philadelphia Baptist Association, 
shortly after it had given its name to the 
Philadelphia Confession, now the most ap- 
proved symbol of the American Baptist 
Churc hes. 





AsIneuLaR but useful contribution to Amer- 
jean and sacred bibliography was presented 
at the meeting of the American Philological 
Association by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of Philadel- 
phia, in the shape of a biblio-critical account 
of American editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, both entire and in portions. The list 
comprieced about eighty editions of the entire 
Greek Testament, and between fifty and sixty 
editiéns of portions, including Harmoniesof the 
Gospels. In the body of the paper the editions 
were discussed fn families, wherein it 





essvutial tuspiration of the words. But we 
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been intentionally altered by the editor and 
knowingly sailed under false colors. Further, 
that only four books ever published in thie 
country represent the ftextus receptus, and not 
perfectly at that; while of the four books, 
three have become rarities, and one isa not 
much-used Harmony of the Gospels ; and, stil} 
furtber, that the edition most widely circule- 
ted of any native print is s Pseudo-Leusden, 
first published in New York, fr 2824, and stil¥ 
in print in Philadelpbia, from the same plates, 
the plates being the same with those of Wil- 
son’s Greek Testament (with a few patches to 
accommodate the accompanying Latin transia- 
tion), and not Leusden’s at all! It, however, 
bears Leusden’s name on the title-page 
(which, being dead for more than a century, 
he could not help), with sundry other profes- 
sions, not borne out in the text. Wilson’s, 
again, is one of the pretended reprints of 
Robert Stephens, but fn reélity quite a differ: 
ent affair, In such a state of things, it seems 
rather hard for supporters of the leztus reeeptus 
to show what they mean by that term or to 
find a true example of it. For our part, we 
prefer to abide by the judgment of a compée- 
tevt ¢ritical editor who has some conscience ; 
a quality not often exhibited by our editors of 
the adored textus receptus. 

Tne Protestant religious papers have come to 
be generally decent in their differences and 
seldom call each other impolite names. But 
we cannot say as much for the civilization of 
our Catbolic contemporaries. We have at hand 
The Freeman's Journal, of this city, which has 
this choice language about The Catholic Tele 
graph, of Cincinnati. 

‘The senior editor of the Freeman, having 
read the above and having looked at the last 
number of that never-reputable sheet, the 
Telegraph, expresses not an opinion, but a 
judgment, facts warianting, that no honest 
Catholic, and no decent man, Catholic of not, 
should let come into his house the vile sheet, 
that defames the two-times martyr of charity 
in Mississippi, Bishop Elder—chosen by the 
Holy See to be Spiritual Administrator of a 
See the stench of which bas spread over the 
world. The Catholic religion was never re 
sponsible for the insolent, bragging, Purcell 
Banking and Broker-shop, that ran a disgrace- 
ful paper. 

“When the tag-rag codictls to a beggar’s 

last will and testament are brought up, as we 
see them, to armoy a prelate in heart and soul 
devoted to his duty, as Bishop Elder is, we 
give full notice that if the person who sup- 
plies the funds for printing the Teeyraph does 
not hush, he will hear thander!” 
What the Editor says of the stench from 
that See and the disgrace of that * Purcell 
Banking and Broker-shop” is as true as if a 
Protestant had said it. The Catholic paper of 
Cleveland talks quite as savagely of this same 
Catholie Telegraph. Its editor is ‘ deceitful,” 
“impudent,” “ insoleut,’’ ‘* an unscrupulous 
adventurer,” a ‘‘characterless stranger,” 
“ offensive snob,”’ guilty of ‘* perfidy,”’ ** men- 
dacity,’’ “slander,” “lying attacks,’ who fs 
‘*Guiteau’s brother in egotism and his bear- 
ing ceftainly creates suspicion of his Catho- 
licity.”” All this ought to create, at least, a 
“ suspicion ” of a man’s Catholicity. 











Mr. Fevtx ADuER has written a letter to The 
Index, in which he replies to Mr. W. J. Potter’s 
defense of the Free Religious Association 
against the accusation of ethical inefficiency, 
which Mr. Adler brought against it in leaving 
its presidency. Mr. Adler gives a test of Free 
Religion by which every one must agree that it 
must stand or fall: 

“And here, indeed, it seems to me that we 
have touched the point upon which the future 
progress of Free Religion (I use the word not tu 
a Hmited, but in its general sense) will wh 
depend. ‘Unless your righteousness ex 
that of the Pharisees,’ etc., is a word of warn- 
ing addressed to us, as it was addressed to tha 
disciples of Jesus. Unless our new views of 
man and the universe lead usto a better under- 
standing of the fundamental principles of 
morality and, at least, their attempted realiza- 
tion in life; unless Free Religion is capable of 
guiding us onward in the path of ethical dis- 
covery, we shall have signally fatled to fulfill 
what is expected of us.”’ 

There has been such failure, Mr. Adler be- 
jieves, with the organized Free Religioniste, 
whose headquarters are in Boston; but he 
hopes to make the experiment successful in 
the Society of Ethical Culture in New York. 
We do not doubt he may succeed, building, as 
he is, on Judaism and Christianity, with the 
remains of their solemn sanctions of morality, 
in persuading his congregation to educate poor 
ebildren and nurse the poor sick ; but the test 
cannot come until we have a society educated 
under a theory which extinguishes God and 
bolts the doors of Heaven and Hell. We fear 
whether even philanthropy, altruism will long 
survive the loss of the motives ‘* Thou, God, 
seest me” and “‘ Our God ts a consuming fire.” 





Tunmine over the files of Tue [xnerenbent, 
we find in the issue of June 20th, 1850, at the 
time when THE InpEPENDENT, then under the 
editorship of Leonard Bacon, R. 8. Storrs, and 
J.P. Thompson, was vigorously defending Dr. 
Bushnel!, who was then charged with Unite- 
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view’ of the atonement, we following 
editorial note, which we reproduce in full and 
which illustrates that continuity of liberal 
spirit which has characterized THz INDEPEND- 
ENT from its very birth and which has earned 
it the constant compliment of the opposition 
of the hyper-conservatives. But we quote: 

“When we find Tar InperpenpenTt quoted 
by contemporaries of the straitest sect as an 
illustration of the dangerous prevalence of 
liberal principles and its commendation of a 

rofessor of theology regarded as ominous for 
is orthodoxy, it is some consolation to know 
that the readers of such quotetions do for the 
moment breathe a freer atmosphere than that 
which they are habitually doomed to inhale 
through the close respirator of their denomin- 
ational orgav. In this view we are willing to 
be quoted even for a malicious purpose.”” 


Tue Rev. John E. Todd, D.D., of New Ha- 
ven, sounds a note weare glad to hear in his 
paper on ‘“‘Drunkenness a Vice, not a Dis- 
ease,’’ and sounds {tall the more effectively 
for not having been careful to weigh or trim 
his sentences. That drunkenvess may run 
into a morbid pathological habit and re- 
quire definite medical and curative treatment 
must be admitted, and we do not suppose 
that Dr, Todd would object to the proposition. 
His objection begins where ours does when 
the voluntary and responsible character of the 
vice which makesita vice, rather than n dis- 
ease, is denied. Andhe exaggerates neither 
the danger of the doctrine nor the extent of 
iteinfluence. The influence of the will on the 
whole course of human life is an article of 
faith, which cannot be surrendered without 
disaster, We bring this charge against a good 
deal of the recent discussion of suicide 
and of insanity, as wet as of drunk- 
enness, that it does not take into account 
both the preventive and the curative resource 
a man possesses in his will and how long and 
how far on into the last stages of degradation 
this resource remains avafiable. The question 
of responsibility in insanity and suicide is not 
more important than that of responsibility in 
drunkenness and not essentially different. In 
all three the aid which conscience, mental de- 
cision, and menta) activity, wisely directed, 
bring is not only great, but the very greatest — 
so great that, if we had to choose between the 
curative and protective influence of a system 
that appealed to conscience, to decision of 
character, and to enlightened and moral con- 
siderations and the medico-pathological meth- 
od, we should chose the former and do so with 
all confidence of a satisfactory result. 

Last week we published a poem by Fanny 
Parnell. This week we chronicle her death, at 
the early age of twenty-eight. We had come 
to look upon Miss Parnell as one of the most 
promising writers in the country. There was 
an easy strength about her work which showed 
that it grew out of a mind very rich, both by 
natural endowment and acquired culture. 
She is said to have been one of the most 
learned women in the country, reading with 
ease the modern languages of Europe as well 
as Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. That she hada 
deep heart is evident to any one who has read 
the verses which bave made her the successor 
of Lady Wilde as the patriot poet of Ireland. 
Her blood connected her with the distin- 
guished deeds of our American Navy, as well 
as with the land from which her paternal an- 
cestors came, and she proved herself worthy 
to belong toa family which her brother hasalso 
made distinguished. Peculiarly sad seems the 
premature death of so many whose genius had 
given promise of adding honor to our country’s 
literature. We have but just buried Sidney 
Lanier, and we have not forgotten the younger 
Mary 'T. Reiley and Fred Loring, from whom we 
had hoped so much. We grudge such victims. 

Every day that has elapsed since the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria and the destruction 
wrought by Arabi Pasha bas made it plainer 
that Admiral Seymour’s attack was premature. 
The result was, not to make Europeans in 
Egypt more secure, not to sheararebel and 
his army of power todo mischief, but to anger 
him, turn bis horde loose on Alexandria and 
the country, and drive bim toall sorts of ex- 
cesses. He is twice as formidable in the 
desert, where all Egypt, save Alexandria, 
is subject to him ; it will be twice as difficult 
to defeat him. But the English are hurrying 
forward troops and supplies and wil! shortly 
bave 14,000 men in the field. Meantime, Arabi 
is working like a beaver. He is levying a tax 
of $2,500,000 on the people, he is dealing sum- 
marily with Europeans and all who sympatbize 
with the English, he is appropriating whatever 
property be may need, he is offering induce- 
ments to Arabs to join kis forces, he is 
destroying the water supply of Alexandria, 
and is striving to work as mueb ruin as possi- 
ble before he is overtaken by defeat. He is 
seid to have 8,000 troops and to be well sup- 
plied. We do not suppose that the campaign, 
which is about to open against him will rise to 
the dignity of a war. He will not come toa 
pitebed battle, unless the edvantages are alto- 
gether in his favor. He will elude the force 
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sent against bim when he can, and resort to 
the system of warfare in which Bedawins are 
so expert. The British troops will seize and 
hold some of the most important places and 
protect the Suez Canal; but that will leave 
most of the country open to the devestations 
of Arabi and his followers. We hope that the 
Boulak Museum may be saved from destruc- 
tion. It contains for many the treasures of 
Egypt. treasures which could never be re- 
placed. 


THE vigilance and decision which character- 
ize the government of Alexandria are worthy 
of all praise. The methods adopted to restore 
order are the most humane, because they are 
he most severe. Ordinary measures are use- 
less, because mobs capnot be reached by reason: 
Men caught in the act of looting were shot 
down without ceremony, and in this way life 
and property have been saved. Grim and sen- 
tentious was a dispatch of a few days ago, 
running like this: This morning four graves 
were prepared for looters, this evening three 
of them were filled. Order has come very 
quickly out of the chaos and the city is a place 
of refuge for the Europeans fleeing from Cairo 
aod other places where Arabi bas inaugurated a 
reign of terror. The Kbédive is well protected 
by the guns of the British men-of-war and the 
English soldiers, and feels safe enough to pro- 
claim Arabia rebel and to call on him to send 
back the Egyptian army. The Khédive bas 
not made much of a figure in this rebellion. 
He bas shown little energy of character. A 
firm and determined attitude respecting the 
demands of Arabi, instead of a halting and 
conciliatory policy, might have led to a differ- 
ent result ; but it is something that be is will- 
ing to co-operate with the British authorities, 
without whose support he would be utterly 
helpless. 


We do not remember any session of Congress 
for a great many years in which there have 
been 60 many unseemly, unparliamentary, and 
vulgar personal assaults in the use of epithets 
as during the present session, especially in the 
House of Representatives. The altercation 
which took place last week, on the floor of the 
House, between Mr. Hewitt, of this city, and 
Mr Robeson, of New Jersey, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, and in which each made the other 
little else than a first-class rascal, was alike 
disgraceful to the House and to both of these 
gentlemen. We call them gentlemen, for they 
profess to be such and ordinarily they are 
such. They were not gentlemen when they 
hurled at each other epithets and dishonorable 
imputations, but at that moment blackguards, 
who ought to have been promptly called to 
order and sternly rebuked by the House for 
thelr violation of parMamentary courtesy. The 
floor of the House of Representatives is no 
place for such scenes. Indeed, there is no fit- 
ting place for them, unless ft be in a grog-shop 
and among a set of rowdies, who dre always 
ready for a knock-down. It is a prime quality 
in apublic man to be able at all times to control 
his temper, especially when he is acting in his 
public capacity. If he faile to do this, he will 
be liable to say and do things which justly ex- 
pose him to censure and which*he himself, if 
he has any sense of the proprieties of life, will 
regiet in his cooler moments. The people 
do not send men to Congress to make specta- 
cles of themselves as blackguards. 








WHEN Congress commenced its present sea- 
sion, there were twenty-two cases of contested 
election. the most of them from the Southern 
States, pending before the House of Represent- 
atives. Congress has been in session now 
nearly seven months and only sorre five or 
six of these cases have been considered and 
determined by the House. The great mass of 
the cases still remain and it seems probable 
that they will so remain at the time of the ad- 
journment. It strikes us that such delay in de- 
termining who are members of the House in 
these contested cases ts a serious evil, which 
ought to be corrected. If the contestant is 
entitled to the seat he claims, then it ought to 
be awarded to him at the earliest possible 
moment, and the occupant who has no 
claim to it ought to be onsted. The latter 
ought not, for a series of months, to 
participate in the legislation of Congress 
when he is not really entitled toa seat. This 
is not just to the rights of the congressional 
district which he claims to represent, but, in 
fact, misrepresents, because not elected by the 
people, and certainly is not just to. the rights 
of the lawful claimant. There ought to be 
some way devised for the settlementof these 
contested cases at a very early stage in the 
first session of each new Congress. The plan 
of baving the cases, immediately after each 
election, beard and considered by the Court of 
Claims and reported upon at the commence- 
ment of the session would enable the House 
of Representatives to. dispose.of all of these 
cases much more promptiy.and, as we think, 
with a greater probability of equity ; and this 
fact is one of the strong recommendations of 
the pian. The Houge Commitéee on Elections 





is too slow a machine to do the preparatory 
work in season. 


THE receipts of the Post-office Department 
for the quarter ended Mareh 81st, 1882, were 
$10,956,285.86, against payments to the amount 
of $9,976,307.81, showing an excess of receipts 
to the amount of $979,927.99. If we addthe 
probable profits on money orders, the total 
excess of receipts over expenses will be $1,054,- 
927.99. From this amount is ‘to be deducted 
the amount withheld from subsidized Pacific 
Railroads, and the amount due to railroads, 
not accurately ascertained, but estimated, 
making an aggregate of $450,000, and 
leaving a net income of $604,927.99, derived 
from the postal service, over and above all ex- 
penses and liabilities, for the quarter in ques- 
tion. At this rate the vet income for a year 
would be $2,417,711.96. This is a great im- 
provement upon the past and results in part 
from retrenchment in expenses and cutting 
off useless mail-routes, and in part from the 
increase of postal business, without a corre- 
sponding increase in the cost of the service. 
The conclusion that we deduce from these 
figures is that the time has fully come when 
Congress should reduée the rate on letter 
postave. If the rate were brought down to 
two cents, or to one cent, which would be bet- 
ter still, we believe that the increase of busi- 
ness would very speedily make up for all that 
would be lost by the reduction of the rate, 
and certainly the people would be much better 
accommodated. Such was the experience of 
England when it adopted cheap postage, and 
there is no reason why a similar result should 
not follow in this country. 


Ir seems to be a settled fact that the recent 
attempts at negotiation between the Cameron 
Republicans and the Independent Republicans 
of Pennsylvania have ended in a failure, at. 
least for the present, to harmonize the two 
wings of the party in that state. The Cameron 
men decline to accept the proposition of the 
Independents, which was that both tickets 
should be withdrawn, with an honorable pledge 
on the part of the candidates of both that they 
would not accept a renomination, and that a 
new conventicn should be called, composed of 
delegates elected by Republican voters, and 
that this convention should nominate an en- 
tirely new ticket, to be supported by both 
classes of Republicans. This was a fair propo- 
sition, and more than this the Independents 
could not concede without a surrender of the 
whole issue for which they have been contend- 
ing. Their position is that the Cameron power 
in the Republican Party of Pennsylvania shall 
be broken down and that the machine methods 
which be bas imposed upon the party shall be 
abandoned, at all hezards; and im this position 
they are entirely right, and just as right in re- 
fusing to accent any compromise which 
sacrifiges these ends. Their votes are indis- 
pensable to a Republican victory, and, if Mr. 
Cameron and bis henchmen choose to prevent 
this victory by rejecting all terms except those 
that will keep the boss and his machine in 
power, thenlet the people settle the question 
at the ballot-box, even though the Democracy, 
as seems morally certain, should win the day. 
As matters now stand, we advise the Inde- 
pendents to stick to their colorsand continue 
the fight. 


Ir seems that Mr. Hubbell and his congres- 
sional committee did not forget the workmen 
employed on the excavations at Hell Gate, 
whose wages range from one dollar and eighty 
cents to three dollars a day, according to the 
character of the work. Each one of these 
employés received the Hubbell circular call- 
ing for a “voluntary contribution” and 
naming the precise amount, even to a cent, 
which Mr. Hubbell expects that the party will 
voluntarily pay. Mr. Hubbell knows just 
how mucb he can afford to pay, and saves 
‘him the trouble of going into any calculation 
as to the wants of his family. Mr. Hubbell is 
good at figures, and, having ascertained the 
daily wages of the employé and assumed that 
he receives these wages for every dayin the 
year, except Sundays, and making no allow- 
ance for sickness or lost time from other 
causes, he can figure up the aggregate for a 
year. Having adopted two per cent. as the 
rate to be paid on this aggregate, he can then 
by avery simple process ascertain the exact 
amount to be levied upon esch person on the 
entire pay-roll of the public service, including 
every woman aud even every child employed 
in such service. Mr. Hubbell’s brass is quite 
equal to bis arithmetic, since he can brave 
public opinion and defy the scorn and con- 
tempt of all decent people, without the slight- 
est sign of flinching. President Arthur ought 
to put an end to this shameful business by 
declaring in @ public order thet the position 
of no employé of the Government, shal! be 
affected. one way orthe other, whether be pays 
or does not pay the Htibbell assessment. The 
gssessuient fs a disgrace to the Republican 
Patty. : g * 2 

Tux last census shows that at the time of 











taking it there were only 105;465 Chinamen in 
the whole United States, including the terrt- 
tories, while the total population of the coun- 
try was 50,155,783. California had)75,132 Chi- 
namep in. an aggregate population of 864,- 
694. In Oregon there were 9,510 Chinamen 
in a population of 174,768. In Nevada 
there were 5,416 Chinamen in a popula- 
tion of 62,266. This fixes the state residence 
of 90,058 Chinamen and leaves just 15,407 
Chinamen scattered through all the rest of the 
United States, including the territories. Was 
there ever a more senseless and etupid clamor 
gotten up among men tban that of the lying 
alarmists about the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee’’? The 
census proves that Chinamen are a mere insig- 
nificant fragment of our population, and that 
even in the three states in which they are the 
most numerous they form but a small portion 
of the population. They are not citizens or 
voters, although they are taxpayers if they 
have property ; and under our present natural- 
ization laws they cannot become citizens. 
They are peaceful, industrious, and frugal, and 
have the good sense to mhind their own busi- 
ness ; and yet not a few of the political bab- 
blera in the Pacific States have bellowed and 
roared as if this country were about to be over- 
run witb the “‘Heathen Chinee,” and the 
great Government of the United States has 
been tothe trouble and expense of negotiat- 
ing a special treaty with the Chinese emperor 
on the subject of Chinese immigration. 


Tue House of Representatives, after a severe 
struggle with the Democratic obstsuctionists, 
last week decided the eleetion case of Mr. 
Smalls against Mr. Tillman, giving the seat to 
the former and remitting the latter to the quie- 
tude of private life. This case came from the 
Fifth District of South Carolina. The district 
contains about five thousand more colored than 
white voters, and yet Tillman, who was the 
white Democrat, claimed to have been elected 
over Smalls, the colored Republican, by a 
majority of several thousands ; snd this ap- 
peared to be the fact according to the finding 
of the canvassers of election. No such fact, 
however, existed. The House Committee on 
Elections, in their report on the case, showed 
that Smalls bad received a very considerable 
majority of the votes actually cast, and was, 
therefore, entitled tothe seat, out of which he 
had been cheated by false counting. This is 
tardy justice. For seven months Tillman has 
occupied a seat to which he bad no title, and 
for seven months the lawful occupant has been 
deprived of it. For seven months the major- 
ity of the people im that district have been 
misrepresented in Congress by a man whom 
they did not elect. Is there no way of having 
these election cases decided more promptly? 
If there is, then most surely it ought to be 
adopted. Such delays are in themselves a 
serious evil. 


....There is little to be proud of in the 
promised appearance of Mrs. Langtry on the 
American stage during the coming season. 
Nothing but a high order of dramatic ability 
could excuse the curiosity to see her on this 
side of the water. But, uvfortunately, she 
comes more asa queen of beauty than of the 
drama, and the chances of suecess with her 
depend more on the manager’s estima'e of the 
strength of the public curiosity and of the 
extent to which it can be excited by romantic 
beauties with bigh-colored suspicions playing 
aroundthem. We notice also that Mr. George 
C. Miln, of Chicago, having denuded himself 
of the title, as he long ago did, of the char- 
acter and functions of a minister, now am- 
mounces that he will next Aatumn commence 
the life of a tragedian, devoting his “ leisure 
hours to editorial work.’’ What sort of editing 
will come out of his ample leisure remains to 
be seen. Perbaps Mr. Booth, Mr. Barrett, or 
Mr. Irving could tell him something as to the 
amount of leisure he is likely to have should 
he attain even a respectable position as & 
master of tragedy. 

----In a paper on ‘‘ The Newer Criticism,’, 
Dr. Jonathan Edwards, of Cincinnati; who 
seems to have less sympathy with ‘‘improve- 
ments in theology”’’ than his distinguished 
grandfather and great-grandfather of the same 
name, made one statement which is so contrary 
to all valid testimony that we would like to see 
its authority and to bear specifications. He 
says that the portentous modern skeptical 
criticism has, among its otber sins, “ modified 
far too much the Greek text forthe new ver- 
ston of the New Testament.” That is a serious 
statement, utterly contradicted by all. the re- 
visers, the more conservative, as well as the 
more liberal.. We eonfess-we do not believe a 
word of it, and are positive that only the most 
impartial desire to discover the exact text, 
with no doctrinal bias, bas prevailed. If, how- 
ever, Dr. Edwards will present.us his evidence 
to,the contrary, we shall, be very glad to pub- 
lish it. 

.... The Rev.- Arthur W. Little, a Protestant 
Episcopal minister, whether he likes it or not, 
of Portland, Me., writes a letter to The Léving 
Church,in which he vents his spite against 
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the name of bis Church and wants it changed 
to ‘the Orthodox Catholic Church in the 
United States of America.”” We deeply sym- 
pathize with Mr. Little over the insult which 
be thus describes: 

‘Moreover, with ‘ Orthodox Catholic’ on 
our banner, the Wesleyan Shepherds will no 
longer presume to eay. as of late two of them 
have patronizingly remarked tome: ‘ Ab! yes. 
i ama Mthodist Episcopalian and you area 
Protestant Episcopalian.’ 

It is very reprehensible, not to say cowardly, 
for members of a large body to patronize 
those who belong to a smaller one. 

..The Philadelphia Presbyterian has been 
unfortunate in its Boston correspond ever 
sinee before the time when Dr. Witbrow ceased 
to sign bis name to it. The writer who 
now signs himself ‘‘ New England’ and who 
“knows something of Congregationalism’’ 
speaks of Congregationalism as having, “‘ in 
national council assembled, virtually set aside 
its ancient symbols of faith and planted itself 
upon a platform that openly proclaims the 
Pauline or Calvinistic faith no longer essential 
to its ministry or ite chureher.” Any man 
who pretends to know anything eboui Congre- 
gationalism ought to know that such a state- 
ment is false. 


...A few days before the bombardment 
Arabi Pasha wrote a letter to Mr. Gladstone, 
which has just been given to the press. In it 
he said: 


“The first blow with which England striles 
Egypt will cause blood to flow through the 
breadth of Asia and Africa, the responsibility 
for which will be on the head of England. 
Egypt is still ready to be fast frieude with 
England and keep her road to India; but she 
must keep within the limits of her juriedic- 
tion. Finally, England may rest assured that 
we are determined to die for our country.” 

At one time there was danger that this might 
prove true ; but there is now no reason to sup- 
pose the war will cross the borders of Egypt. 


.. Are the Baptists invading the Theological 
School of Harvard College? What with Dr. 
foy in the Hebrew professorsbip and Mr. D. G. 
Lyon oceupying the long vacant Hollis Pro- 
fessorship of Theology, the Baptists seem to 
be recovering the position they may claim to 
have held when the Baptist Chauncey was presi- 
dent of the College. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Hollis, who founded the Hollis Professorship, 
was bimself a Baptist, though a member of an 
Independent Chureh. Mr. Lyon is known to be 
8 young map of fine ability, a Southerner by 
birth, who has been studying. Oriental lan- 
guayes and Assyrian for some years in Leipzig. 


-.-.The Congregationalist gives its limiting 
definition to the word “‘ Evangelical.” It says 
that those are not evangelical and should not 
be tolerated in the Congregational body who 
hold either (a) that the Bible contains a revela- 
tion, without itself being one; or (b) that the 
virtue of the Atonement is moral, rather than 
sacrificial ; or (c) that there can in any form be 
a hope of probation after death. These defi- 
nitions are themselves extremely indefinite. 
When it says that it will only call that Evan- 
gelical which Dr. Bennet Tyler and Dr. Taylor, 
among others, called Evangelical, the memory 
of the New Haven controversy, which ended 
about 1840, makes us laugh. 


«-+»kou must, says the American Bible So- 
ciety tothe Baptist missionaries, transfer the 
word baptizo, and never translate it; if you 
translate it dip, we will not publish it. But the 
American Bible Society, says the Rev. Matthew 
T. Yates, a Baptist missionary in China, does 
publish a version in China for Pedo-baptists 
which does not transfer the word, but translates 
it by the use of the Chinese word See-lee, mean- 
ing ‘“‘ washing ceremony.” That looks as if 
the American Bible Sogiety were an anti-Bap- 
tist organization. 


--The Springfield Republican says that 
“the Massachusetts Civil Service Reformers 
are laying plans forthe campaign, and they are 
being aided by some influential men who 
nean business.” The way for Civil Service 
Reformers to make themselves felt as a politic- 
al power is to organize their forces, even if they 
do not put eaedidates into the field. They 
will thus be able to to concentrate their votes, 
and force political parties and candidates to, 
take the right ground on this subject. 





-++.When one so thoroughly pulverizes the 
arguments of an opponent as Dr. H. M. Dexter 
does those of The Nution on the subject of the 
proper date of the celebration: of the landing 
ofthe Pilgrims it would be well to confess 
defeat. Dr. Dexter makes it plain that the 
first landing was on the 11th of December, Old 
Style, and that it was a blunder by which the 
Old Colony Club, in 1769, tock Dec. 224, in- 


stead of Dee. 21st, to be the corresponding day, 
New Style. 


-. The eustom, whieh has become an insti- 
tution in New Jersey politics, of giving a mati 
but two terms of office is utterly bad and can 
only degrade politics, Should, however, it 
defeat the renomination of Mr. Robeson, it 
would have done’the incidental good of re- 
moving a Republifean leader who has done 
sothing to elevate the Republican Party. We 





theory ”’ of the Atomement is not Evangelical. 


have never beard of his subordinating policy 
to principle. 

...- Mr. Dibble, the man who occupied a seat 
in the House of Representatives to which he 
was not entitled and from which was ousted, 
is said to be the author of the gerry mander- 
ing bill recently passed by the legislature of 
South Carolina; and, in view of this fact, the 
Boston Traveler suggests that it would be well 
to drop the word “ gerrymander,”’ and substi- 
tute for it the word “* dibbletry.”’ 


--+-The little fragment of Greenbackers in 
this state last week gave public notice that 
they still survive by holding a convention at 
Albany and nominating a state ticket for the 
Fall campaign. They bad no little difficulty 
ip getting anybody to act the farce of being a 
candidate. 1f these Greenbackers had as much 
sense as persistency, we shouid think very well 
of them. 


.-Ridicule is a keen weapon, but it is two 
edged. None should know this better than 
The Freeman's Journal, It sneers at Protestant 
converts from Catholicism; but there are 
Catholic converts from Protestantism whose 
departure is as little regretted as their admis- 
sion to the Catholic fold is welcomed. The 
Catholic press furnishes the evidence. 


--eeIt must be very mortifying to French 
pride to be unable, for prudential reasons, to 
take a hand in the Egyptian fight. The French 
army, as shown by the Tunis campsign, has 
not recovered the power and prestige it lost. in 
the war with Germany. But France can afford 
to leave the glory of the subjugation of Araby 
to England and save its exchequer. 


--No sharper thing was ever said in a 
criticism than what Prof. Asa Gray said in a 
review of a botanical work by the late Pro- 
fessor Draper. It was, said Professor Gray, 
like an omelette, in which Senebier furnished 
the egg, De Saussure the milk, and Draper the 
intamescence. That epigram cost the critic 
the long hostility of the author. 


...-The sensitiveness of the Scotch con- 
science to the remotest suggestion in their 
church services of papal or prelatical practices 
survives after the lapse of three centuries. A 
complaint has been lodged against a Presbyte- 
rian minister for holding a daily prayer-meet- 
ing, in conformity to the usage “ of English 
High Chureh clergymen.”’ 

-+-.-Mr. James Redpath has become propri- 
etor of McGee's Jlustrated Weekly, an Irish 
Catholic journal of this eity. The Tablet says 
that ** Mr. Redpath’s name is a guaranty that 
it will be Catholic, national, bold, and high- 
toned.”” All which we endorse, except the 
word “Catholic.”” If he is Catholic, then the 
word is very elastic. 

.. The Springfield Republican says : 

‘“«* Amid the Berkshire Hills’ is the way the 
New York 7ribune heads a column account of 
the visit of New York ehildren to Northamp- 
ton. Metropolitan journalism is above geo- 
graphy.”’ 

So is provincial journalism. The Republican 
told us, not long ago, that New Castle was in 
Maryland. 


.«+-If the Democrats propose to nominate 
General Hancock as their presidential candi- 
date in 1884, they should lose no time in put- 
ting him in a course of special training, that he 
may not repeat the blunders of 1880. We sug- 
gest the tariff as one of the subjects to which 
his particular attention should be called. 


.-The Democrats of Georgia have nomi 
nated Alexander H. Stephens as their candi- 


i date for governor and will, without doubt, 


elect bim. Physically he ranks among the 
smallest and weakest of men, and yet intel- 
lectually he is the strongest man in the state 
and will make apd excellent governor. 

..-- It is a little strange that the leaders of 
the Irish cause. from Curran to Parnell, bave 
so many of them been Protestants. Miss Fanny 
Parnell, the poet. of the eause, whe died last 
week, was a must devout writer; but yet her 
religious faith, we suppose, was too liberal to 
be even “‘ Evangelical.” 

.-The arrears bill is going through the 
House of Commons substantially as it came 
from the Irish leaders. The Lords will soon 
take it up and, if they will pass it without 
amendment, the Irish will bave reason totbank 
God and take courage. It is a good thing to 
follow the Coercion Bill. 

--The Sultan may congratulate himself 
or not, a8 bis interests may be served, that the 
Egyptian matter isto be settled without his 
intervention, But, & he bas no aid to give his 
subject, the Khédive, in time of need, why 
should he have any further claims to Egypt’s 
allegiance and tribute? 

..- The Catholic Standard bas been readjng Dr. 
Storrs’s Fourth of July Address at Roseland 
Park, and thinks it “entitles bim to the first 
prize ion a competition for superiority in 
national whitewash.’ But, good Catholic 
brother, the country is not so’ black as zou 
have painted it. 

ocee The Congregationalist says that a ‘moral 





It is in the same line, thougt not so vigorous 
as its progenitor, the Boston Puritan, which 
called Dr. Bushnell, the promulgator of that 
theory, ‘‘a chartered libertine.’’ 

««e-The Albany Jowrnal (Rep.) says that 
* the question of Civil Service Reform will be 
the Jumbo in the circue of 1884.’’ There is no 
doubt tbat it will be a leading if not the lead- 
ing issue in the next presidential election. 
...Mr. Gladstone isa man of peace. He 
hates war. Perhaps this fact accounts for the 
hesitating way the Egyptian campaign was be; 
gun. Now that he is fairly in for it, he has no 
excuse for half-way measures. 

...The defeat of the rebel forces at Ramleh 
will help to avert the very serious danger of 
a water famine in Alexandria. 

Ne eT AC ATER 








IMPORTANT T NOTICE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS ‘should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tious expiring after January Ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if itcan be made known through our 
friends that THE INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list, 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Lublisher’s D epartment, 


SooTHING aND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing im every case. 
No remedy known. equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, ‘olds, Croup, and 
"Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











Put Down THE Price aND Keer UP THE QUALITY.— 
Customers who buy tender fabrics, colors that fade, 
and sewing that rips don’t want any more of the 
same sort. Please remember that the middle profit, 
paid by nearly every retail clothing store in New York 
and. Brooklyn, increases the price, when compared 
with that of BaALpwIn the Clothier, from ten to twen- 
ty-five per cent. A popular price never yet began 
with a wholesale dealer's profit and ended with the 
retail dealer's profit added thereto. The manufactur- 
er’s one profit and one price always guarantee alow 
price, which is the only popular price. BaLpwin the 
Clothier, New York and Brooklyn. 























APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Imprevements. 


SEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t.,, Bostor. 


ALARI The MAGIC CURE 
is re im successful rem 

| 2 eas Ghulls, Feyers, and 

a box 


Al LAE of m full — tute 
for po 











mple bones ‘eae 80 pills 
ariee, 50 cents; 6 boxes, $2.50; 13 


bones 
Be wa ALCOTT, Praprictor, 
191 Fulton Street, New York. 





Your attention having been called to the 
mers of 


SS 





“ae ae ib “ay iy SN 
we would now ask: HAVE YOU TRIED 
IT? Itisthe BEST and QUICKEST 


CLEANER AND POLISHER IN THE WORLD 


of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 
PLATE GLASS, AND SHOW-CASES. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ta FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. .@t 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The rail. 
way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 
the hotel and guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direct to Fort William 
Henry Hotel, without change. Mr. Bennett is now at 
the Victoria Hotel with plans of rooms, list of 
prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Prepricters._ 


S, Dens Boll ad Tayi’ Salon, 


European Plan, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


MANHANSET HOUSE, 
Shelter: Island, L. |., N.Y. 


WILSON & CHATFIELD, Proprietors. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This paradise of 8 
from $21 to $85 per week. 


resorts is now open. Rates 





A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY. 
STRICTLY PURE. 


MP Pate 
LNG BALSA 





As an Expectorant it hase no Equal! 
It Contains ne Opium in any Form! 


NEW gin tara 
STpau ce re 
een W, ERp or 1.0m. 


te. Address 
ME MNDERSOW Unyuge 
(Batvebished 1465) Union N.Y 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


A Desirable Summer Drink! 
Biveetow Scudtruntiss,"Searasab, Woirenonat 


and CHECKEBERR 


hata tinea, fy epetent supaett 


25 gy teeny PACKAGE. 











DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


This large and popular hotel willon May Ist | pase 
und i management. Wesball at once make ex- 
ten ges and y+ pp so vay iene 
peinting. and refurnishing the whole house. 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


_ A, 1. DAM & SOM, Proprietors. 
KENMORE, 


ALBANY. | N. .om tu mcod corner North 
nag the finest t Bocedton 4 in Oo: city and is wi is within ‘ar 4 
distance t 


. New Capitol, and 
Public Gutiaings. 


» I. Y RESP e 
IRST-C' Age IN i 3 Es ECT. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 


mall the year, to reasitp patients or boarders. 
ob or z “transient.” Location central and 
‘able and appotntments first-class. - 
ciety genial and cultured: The only Turkieh, Russtan, 
Roman, and Elective thermal Baths in Saratoga, 
Correspondence invited, 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
is how os Age ests. Centrally located between 
United Grand: Union Hotels. _ First-c 
in all ite sopotwtenente. Rooms with baths and hot 
and cold running water, Season from April 16th to 











Nov. 1st. 
WM. H. McCAFFREY, Preprictor. 


a) aOR A GIRS ly fen LAKE HOUSE 


Brag ti Meth fie ass ake Psion 


ONEIDA. COMMUNITY, LIMITED! 


i JELLIES, VEGETA- 
a Ph Ue ete. 
These good cknowledged the best. Fruits 
sare a i iw & te 
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Financial, 


THE BANES AND SILVER CERTIFI- 
CATES. 








Tne twelveth section of the Bank Char- 
ter Extension Act, baving provided for 
the issue of gold certificates by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, upon the deposit of a 
like amount of gold coin, proceeds to suy: 

** Said certificates shall be receivable for 

customs, taxes, and all public dues, and 
when so received may be_ reissued, 
and such certificates, as also silver certifi 
cates, when held by any national banking 
association, shall be counted as a part of its 
lawful reserve; and no national banking 
association shall be a member of any clear- 
ing-house in which such certificates shall 
not be receivable in the settlement of clear- 
ing house balances.” 
We have no doubt that at least some mem- 
bers of Congress supposed that the 
latter clause of this provision would 
prevent any national bank from being a 
member of a clearing-house in which silrer 
certificates are not receivable in the settle- 
ment of balances. Such a_ prohibition, 
however, is not expressed. The section 
has reference to gold certificates; and silver 
certificates are mentioned but once, and then 
only in that part of the section which pro- 
vides that gold certificates, ‘‘ as also silver 
certificates when held by any national 
banking association, shall be counted as a 
part of its lawful reserve. When the sec- 
tion afterward proceeds to say that ‘‘no 
national banking association shall be a 
member of any clearing-house in which 
such certificates shall not be receivable in 
the settlement of clearing-house balances,” 
the language, as thus used, does not apply 
to silver certificates at all, but does refer 
simply to gold certificates, which are the 
subject matter of the whole section. If 
we construe the words which Congress has 
seen fit toemploy as they grammatically 
read, then the only reference to silver certi- 
ficates is in the clause which makes them a 
part of the lawful reserve of a bank. The 
phrase “such certificates” refers to that 
which is the subject of the section—name- 
ly, gold certificates; and, if it were the in- 
tention of Congress to include silver certi- 
ficates in this. phrase, then the idea should 
have been expressed. 

The action of the clearing-house banks 
in this city, in view of this action of Con- 
gress, is given in the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That the resolutions adopted 
by the Clearing-House Association, on the 
15th of November, 1878, be and are hereby 
modified so far as they conflict with section 
12th of the Act of Congress of July 12th, 
1882.” 

This does not affirm or deny any such 
conflict; but simply modifies the resolutions 
referred to so far and so far only as any 
such conflict may exist, and takes the wind 
out of the law at once. What, then, are the 
resolutions, modified only to this extent? 
These resolutions provided that, after Jan- 
uary Ist, 1879, the associated banks of the 
city should 

(1.) Decline receiving gold coins as 
special deposits, but accept and treat them 
as Jawful money. 

(2.) Abolish special exchanges of gold 
thecks at the clearing-house. 

(3.) Pay and receive balances between 
banks at the clearing-house either in gold 
or United States legal-tender notes. 

4. Reeeive silver dollars upon deposit, 
only under special contract to withdraw 
the same in kind. 

5. Prohibit payments of balances at clear- 
ing-house in silver certificates or in silver 
dollars, excepting as subsidiary coin in 
small sums, say ten dollars. 

6. Discontinue gold special accounts by 
notice to dealers on the 1st of January next 
to termincte them. 

These are the resolutions which have 
awakened so much wrath on the part of 
silver men, which the banks very prudently 
adopted for their own protection and which 
they now modify so far and so far only as 
they may be in conflict with the Act of 
July 12th, 1882, without assuming or de- 
ciding that there is any conflict at all. The 
fifth resolution is the only one that by any 
possibility can be in conflict with the Act, 
and it so happens that, taking the Act just 
as it reads, there is nothing in it to pre- 
vent any national bank from being a mem- 
ber of a clearing house that acts upon the 
doctrine of this resolution. The Act will 
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have no effect whatever upon the practice 
of the banks in respect to silver certifi- 
cates. Ifthey do not choose to use them 
in settling their balances with each other, 
as will, undoubtedly, be the fact, they will 
not thereby violate the law. 


ACCEPTANCE AND NOT CERTIFI- 
CATION. 


Tue way in which what are known in 
the Street as “the stock-brokers’ banks” 
propose to keep within the letter of the 
law agninst the overcertification of checks 
is to discontinue the practice of certifying 
checks altogether, and substitute for it the 
practice of accepting checks as virtually 
sight drafts, and stamping upon them the 
words *‘ Accepted, payable through the 
clearing-house.” This is not certification 
in the technical sense and probably does 
not come within the prohibition of the law. 
It does not declare that the drawer of a 
check bas fuods on deposit equal to the 
amount of the check, and which will be 
used for its payment whenever the check 
is presented. It, however, accepts the 
check as if it were a sight draft, and makes 
the bank liable for its payment through the 
clearing-house, a transaction that willtake 
place the next day after the acceptance. 
Between the period of acceptance and that 
of the clearing-house settlement the bank 
will be liable for the payment of the check, 
whether the drawer makes his account good 
or not. 

We are quite awnre that the practice of 
certifying checks before the deposit is made 
against which the checks purport to be 
drawn, in the expectation that the requisite 
deposit will be made before the close of 
banking business for that day,is a great 
convenience to stock-brokers and almost a 
necessity, in view of their manner of doing 
business. It is also true that the hanks 
that adopt this practice seldom suffer any 
loss therefrom. Stock-brokers rarely fail 
to make their accounts good in season, and, 
if they could not obtain this temporary 
accommodation at the banks, they would be 
compelled either to change their mode of 
doing business or adopt some clearing- 
house system of their own, independently 
of the banks. 

And yet it is well to remember that the 
main business of banks is not to accommo- 
date stock-brokers, and that the great massof 
the bauks of this city and every other large 
city have but few if any transactions with 
them. The country banks have nothing to 
do with them. The chief business of the 
banks, alike in the country and in the city, 
is to furnish accommodations for those 
who are engaged in ordinary trade, and not 
stock speculation. This business does not 
demand overcertification, and, for a rule, 
it would not be a prudent practice for the 
banks. Theoretically, it is a bad practice, 
and, if it were made a general rule, it would 
expose banking to serious evils. This we 
suppose to be the view of Congress in its 
prohibition of the practice, and,in our 
judgment, Congressis right on this subject. 
It could not, with any propriety, iv passing 
a general law, make an exception in favor 
of banks doing business with stock-brokers. 

And as to the substitution of acceptance 
for certification, this may be a technical 
omission, to violate the letter of the law; 
but it is beyond all question doing essen- 
tially the thing which it is the purpose of 
the law to prevent. The acceptance gives 
to the check the eredit of the bank and 
makes the bank liable for its payment, and 
this is precisely what certification does. 
We have the same thing under another 
form or name, without any abatement of 
the objections to it. If it were not so, 
acceptance would not be an adequate sub- 
stitute for certification. If it is a good 
substitute and gains the same end, then 
practically it is the same thing, changed 
ouly in the name. 





BANE DIRECTORS’ OATHS. 


Section 5147 of the Revised Statutesof the 
United States provides that every director 
of a national bank, when appointed or 
elected, shall take an oath that he will, so 
far as the duty devolves on him, diligently 
and honestly administer the affairs of such 
association, and will not knowingly violate 
or willingly permit to be violated any of 
the provisions of law for the régalatton of 
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national banks, and that, having subscribed 
this oath before a competent officer, he 
shall immediately trausmit it to the Comp- 
troller of the Currrency, in whose office it is 
to be filed. 

Section 5218 of these Statutes provides 
that every banking association which fails 
to make and transmit reports to the Comp- 
troller, as required by law, shall be subject 
to a penalty of one hundred dollars for 
each day’s delay in transmitting such re- 
ports, and that the amount of such penalty 
may be retained by the Treasurer, upon the 
order of the Comptroller, out of the interest 
as it becomes due toa delinquent associa- 
tion on the bonds deposited to secure citcu- 
lation. 

Comptroller Knox, in a recent communi- 
cation to the Benate, suggests that the pas- 
sage of a similar provision, imposing a pen- 
alty upon all vational banks which shall 
delay forwarding the oaths of directors 
more than ten days after their election, 
would have the effect of preventing any 
future violations of law in this respect. The 
Comptroller says that some of the banks 
neglect promptly to forward such oaths to 
him and that he has had great difficulty in 
compelling them to conform to the law. 

Let Congress by all means pass the law 
which the Comptroller suggests. We wish 
that there was some way of compelling 
each bank director to place a sound and 
conscientious construction upon the word 
“diligently,” as it occurs in the oath which 
he is required to take. If there were, there 
would be few mere figureheads in bank 
direction and bank management would be 
more stringent and careful im its supervis- 
ion of all officers appointed by directors. 
A figurehead in the shape of a bank direct- 
or is worse than a nuisance, since he mis. 
leads the general public by assuming duties 
which he grossly neglecis. 





RUFUS HATCH. 


HIS OPINIONS CONCERNING SsTOCKS 
AND CROP3s. 


Tue well-known financier, Mr. Rufus 
Hatch, has agnin given expression to bis 
opinions in an interview with a representa- 
tive of the Boston Evening Star, which we 
give in detail in another column, believing 
it will interest all the readers of THe 
INDEPENDENT, as it is generally acknowl- 
edged he always has a good reason for 
what he says and is never oversanguine in 
his assertions. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


FrsaNcrat affairs have presented during 
the past week the same quiet features that 
have been noticed heretofore. The supply 
of money continues to be abundant, with a 
fair demand for current business, anf@ the 
borrower has no difficulty in securing al! 
the capital he needs upon the proper collat- 
eral being presented. The future of the 
money market seems to be full of promise 
as to low rates for money, which is due 
to the prosperity of the country and the 
restoration of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, The rates on call to borrowers, on 
pledge of stock collateral, has ranged be- 
tween 2 and 4percent. Government hond 
dealers were supplied at 2 and 24 per cent. 
Time loans were quoted at 3 and 5 per cent. 
and prime mercantile paper at 4 and 5} 
per cent. 

U. 8. Bonps.—Renewed interest has 
awakened in the Government bond market 
and the firmness of Inst week has been in- 
creased by the large investment demand 
there has been experienced, which has 
resulted in the advance of registered 4s 24 
per cent., coupon 4s 2 per cent., extended 
6s 1} per cent., 44s } per cent. The clos- 


ing quotations were as follows: 
aaa. + a, Bid. 4sk'4. 


incy 6s, 96.131 

‘a. Had oores © Sate 
Currency 4s, °98.183 

+ =f | Currency és, "00.134 


ite 


4s. 107. Coup... 

On Monday next $15,000,000 of called 
bonds will fall due, in addition to which 
the Treasury will begin payment of $8,513,- 
159 of quarterly interest. Arrangements 
are béing made at the Treasury De- 
partment for the exchange of 3}-per- 
éent. for 3-per-cent. bonds, in accordance 
with the circular recently issued. Many 
thousand blanks have already been for- 

warded to national banks and to private 
bankers, aud are being issued to the other 
holders of the § per cents, Offers of ex- 
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change involving many millions of dollars 
have already been received. All such pro- 
ponents have heen informed that no applica- 
tions will be considered until August Ist 
next, which is the date fixed for the recep- 
tion of offers of surrender. It is expected 
that there will bea great effort made by 
the principal holders to secure the full 
benefit of priority in the surrender and 
that the determination of this question to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned 
will involve more trouble than was con- 
templated. 

According to the directions given to the 
chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
new 8-per-cent. bonds are being printed, 
The bonds will be registered only and of 
the denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,- 
000, and $10,000. The face of the $50 will 
have in the upper center a portrait of ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury Fessenden, with 
a lathe-work counter,containing the denom- 
ination, on either side. In the lower cen- 
ter will bea picture of the Treasury De- 
partment Building. Over the head of 
Fessenden, forming the arc of acircle, are 
the words ‘“ Three-per-cent. Loan, 1882,” 
and immediately beneath the portrait is the 
date of issue, Aug. 1, 1882. Along the 
left side extend the Roman fasces and ax, 
with the monogram U. 8. in the center and 
the motto “ £. Pluribus Unum” in scroll 
work. Down the right border are the 
words “‘ Act of July 12, 1882.” The cen- 
ter is filled up with the story. The other 
denominations will be the same, with the 
exception of the necessary changes to indi- 
cate the amounts and the portraits, which 
will be as follows: On the $100, the head 
of DeWitt Clinton; on the $500, that of 
Benjamin Franklin; on the $1,000, that of 
ex-President Garfield; and on the $10,000, 
that of Alexander Hamilton. 

The backs of these bonds will be different 
from any that have ever been made. On 
the first fold will be a large denomination 
lathe-work counter; on the second will be, 
first, the act authorizing their issue, then an 
oval denomination lathe-work counter, 
under which will be the number of the 
bond. Then follow the words ‘‘ United 
States Three-per-cent. Loan of 1882. Trans- 
fer. No. —, original date —, and original 
number —,” thus making a complete brief 
of the bond. This form of brief is Secre- 
tary Folger’s own idea and its con- 
venience will readily be seen. The remain- 
der of the back is occupied by the regular 
form of transfer, which is found on all regis- 
tered bonds. The backs will be printed in 
the following colors: $50, green ; $100, biue; 
$500, red; $1,000, brown; and $10,000, 
black. 

GoLp AnD Sriver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $60,695, which, 
with the amounts previously reported, give 
a total of $2,086,394 since January first. 
The exports for the same periods were 
$2,469,426 and $38,841,560 respectively. 

ForgeiaN Excuanee.—The markets for 
foreign exchange retains its strength under 
the continued demand for sight bills and 
cables for remittances. The posted rates 
were $4.86 for 60-day bills and $4.89 for 
demand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of jc. to ic. from th ese figures. 


Bank STATEMENT.—T he statement of the 
Associated Banks for last week, as issued 
by the Clearing-house, shows a loss in specie 
of $1,677,700 and in legal tenders of $468,- 
500, an expansion in loans of $5,356.500, 
an increase in deposits of $1,259,400, and 
a decrease in circulation of $45,400. ‘The 
movement for the week results io a loss in 
surplus reserve of $2,461,050, but the 
banks still hold $8,008,900 in excess of 
legal requirements. The following table 
gives figures in detail: 

Legal Net 
" Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 
New York. $10,788,000 $2,028,000 $727,000 $11.075.000 
Manhattan. 8,964,000 721,300 859.800 8,676.200 


Merchants’. 8,011,700 1,403,000 940,200 7,678.300 
Mechanics’. 8,067,200 1,208,000 1,232,500 7,727,700 


Union....... 4,433,500 696.300 656.400 3,881,100 
America 9,476,600 1.601,000 672.800 7.412.300 
Phenix..... 8,249,000 1.035.000 74,500 38.315,000 
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amer. Ex... 12,798,000 1,807,000 1,887,000 10,730,000 


Commerce.. 15,879,100 8,880,400 665,800 11,402,900 
Broadway.. 5,992,500 867.100 172.800 4,632,500 
Mercantile. 6,600,100 895.800 697.800 6,456.400 
Pacific....- + 2,116,400 430,800 264,600 2,550,800 
Republic... 5,444,500 445.800 277,700 2,905,800 
Chatham... 3,308,400 724,700 295,100 3,673,000 
People’s.... 1,448,600 148,300 170,000 1.785.700 
North Am.. 2,617,900 418,000 161,000 

Hanover 8,461,300 1,828,100 970,100 
Irving.....- 8,264,000 423.800 355,700 
Metropoli’n 18,349,000 3,862,000 289,000 11.687.000 
Citizens’... 2,087,500 235,400 
Naseau..... 2.581.400 102,800 144.700 
Market..... 2,941,600 611.400 92.0U0 

St. Nicholas 2,435,900 322.309 115,400 

Shoe & Lea. 2,910,000 745.000 205.000 

Corn Exch. 4,987,300 448,600 192.000 
Continenta! 6,248,700 1,482,200 244,300 
Oriental.... 2,106.900 22,300 400,800 
Marine..... 3.988.000 738,000 182,000 

Imp. & Tra.. 10,201,600 5,206,900 521,000 

POET. 000 000: 07,134,200 

Wall St.Nat. 1,447,500 

North River 1,216,900 24.700 270.100 

East River.. 1,164,700 67,400 135,000 

Fourth Na.. 1,7583,100 3.506.100 907.500 
Cent.Na.... 6,667,000 1,119,000 1.282.000 

Second Na.. 3,242,000 641,000 370,000 

Ninth Na... 6.179.300 995,400 709,000 

First Na.... 14,800.000 8,474,800 709,400 

Third Na 5,745.500 769,200 702,700 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,448,600 161,100 134,700 
Bowery..... 1,797,300 240,600 195,000 
N.Y.Co..... 1,639,600 22.000 479,200 

Ger. Am 2,489,700 262,900 95,500 e 
Chase Na 4,982,000 1,146,900 474.700 807, 
Fifth Av 1,989,200 855,400 115,700 1,967.8C0 
German Ex. 1,504,100 55,800 126,100 1,671,600 
Germania. 1,443,000 87,700 273,600 1,695.30C 
U.S. Nat 4.520.500 1,070,500 4,844,70C 





Totais..... $330,162,700 64,251,600 24,568,100 $22,863,200 
Ine. Dec. Deo. Ine. 

Comparisons .$5,356,500$1,677,700 $468,500 $1,250,400 

Ciesstnge. week ending. July 15th...... $809,274,752 65 


= July 224....... 957,687,948 26 
Gatanese, week ending July 15th... veuewe 80,873,677 55 
- July 224... 28,516,077 16 


There will be no change i the vignettes 
on the new notes to be issued under the pro- 
visions of the National Banking Act of the 
denominations of $10, $20, $50, and $100. 
The new vignette for the $3. note was de- 
scribed in this column lust week; but the 
charter number is repeated in the border, as 
inthe five-dollar notes. The backs of all 
the new notes will be printed in chocolate 
brown, instead of green, as heretofore; and 
in the center, where the large pictures have 
been placed, there will be a large series of 
lathe-work counters, across which will be 
printed in some color, yet to be selected, the 
charter number of the bank, each 
figure resting upon a large lathe-work 
counter. The National Banking Act author- 
ized the issuing of gold certificates and 
the models tor these are now being prepared. 
As the continued 8}-per-cent. bonds amount 
to about $400,000,000, or about one-fourth 
of the entire Government debt, it is desirable 
that the new 3-per-cents. should be ready 
for use as soon as possible and the work 
upon them is being rapidly pushed. In re- 
gard to the national banks, itis stated that 
the charters of about 350 will have to be im- 
mediately renewed; and, of course, these 
will all have to take the new notes under 
their renewals. New banks which have 
been organized since the passage of the act 
of July 12th Jast will also be furnished with 
the new style of notes. 

Bank Srocxs.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 


Bid. Askeda.| Bid. Asked. 
— 150 — | i -— @ 
American Ex....122 — |Market........... 135 
Co: con oS ‘8 & "rs 08 
Corn Ex .172 pasropalitan.. --161 
Cc ical. 1951 — ‘Nassau........... 107 
Central Nat'l 126 York." 142 
Coatinen' Ninth National. .122 
Fourth 8 Nation'l. — North Rivar..... 110 
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ee 0 rent 
b sescee ee St holas......126 
im p’t's & Trad Tradesmen’s. 112 
Leather Man’f...160 a ee .. 165 
J aastan.... |Unt States Nat..— 150 





Stock Manxet.—The Stock Exchange 
has been the scene of a boom in specula- 
tion during the past week and the spirit 
seemed to immediately take possession of 
all who went within the influences of the 
“* Street,” 
the list, however worthless, that bas not 
been eagerly bought up day after day at ad- 
vancing prices. The professional operators 
took advantage of the rise to unload, be- 
lieving that the market was fully under 
their control and that the fluctuations could 
be manipulated by their influence in such a 
way as would be profitable to them; conse- 
quently, when they bad sold out, it was ex- 
pected prices would fall. The market, 
however, continued in its upward course 
with a streugth which seemed to baffle 
every effort to stop its advance. A feature 
of the demand was for railway bonds on 
which interest is paidy of which a number 
was taken out of the market by those who 
ought for investment. The hope of a de- 












as there is hardly a security on- 


THE INDEPENDEN?. 


the question now is how long this steady 
upward movement can be continued and 
when the right time to sell will arrive, 
which poivis can best be decided by the 
oe of those directly interested. 

e following are the highest, lowest, and 
closing quotations for the week: 
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625 133i 
3,000 58 67 
100 33) 88 
14 Lebenequeees -135.520 1 
il 112% 11 
3 ing 
Hy Ut 
100 «71 71 71 
Hon, fan. and nd Se i pt... 3,815 ay bons 
Homestake Mining......... 100 19 19 19 
Houston and Texas peocesce 2,100 9 = 89 
is Central..... 4.304 130 188 
nd., BL. and West 10,8386 464 43 45 
and 1,900 19 1 1 
be ctececccvescccees 73,405 mn 112 il 
Lake E. and West -» 23,565 41 87 
Long Island......... . 1,600 55 56 
La. and Mo. Ri 1126 108% 17% 1 
Louisville and Nashville. ..124,345 ww 69 44% 
Lou,, N. Alb. &C,,.... .- 1,309 60 8665 
Manhattan.......... 1.450 59% 52 59 
battan Beach.. - 5600 28 20 
Mar. and Cin 2d, E-.- . . 600 « 8g 
Memphis and —.. -. 23,164 60 52 
Mil. and L. Shore... . 9,000 54M 562 
Michigan C ai,.. * 56,107 0934 Os a 
M pb Centr . 06, 
Mobiie ana Ohto . 4045 23 21 23) 
Minn. and St. L..... . 88,576 84 
and St. L., pf - 27,249 8672 
Mo., K., and T... . T1987 3056 
x 1510 105 1 1 
Morris an: d. kasex 1,067 os 1 124 
nosh, Chat., and St. Louis. 11 1,000 65 60 65 
BEAL <coscescccess 89/860 85 am 84 
: ¥. Comtral. ...0.c00.c000- 61,880 1 1 
N. Y, and T. L, Co........... 620 45 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 28.850 41i4 40 
.¥.,L. BE. and W.. pfd .. 1,510 81 
. ¥., Ont. and Western... 36,243 304g 
Y. C., and St. L......... 28,105 1644 15 15 
N. ¥. C. aaa St. L. pf. 20,465 34 &2 3344 
Nor. and Western.. wee 800 «(19 18 18 
Nor. and Western, pt... coos 7,815 56 54 5554 
Northern Pacific... ...... 8Y,225 488% 46! 47. 
I Pacific, pfd......117,647 
Ohio Soutnern............... 1,800 1 15 
Ohio and Miss, - 12,225 42 
Ohio and Miss., pf. 1215 105 1 105 
26,601 85 TT 82% 
Oregon KR. and N 1,400 147% 144 144 
Ohio Central 28,085 20 16% 1956 
Ontario M . 400 86 86 
Mail...... 12,535 4 4% «47H 
Phil. and ing + 73,300 60 68 
Pullman Car....... - 1508 180 128% 129% 
ria, Dec., and E - 183,710 38% S536 88 
Qqusememver: lve goedes - 1725 12 
vi f-... - 100 S 44 50 
toch. and Pitts.. .. 49,580 83% 82 
Island... . 5.025 184% 182% 139 
tich. and Dan - 16,310 100% 102! 109 
and W. P. - 15,000 60 60 
Rich. and *.-- ial ° —_ ca) ine u* 
ns. an ra' ° 
3t. Paul and D.. 206 34 384 
St Paul and D pf. 512 90 
Mit » 845 «6418 17 17 
- 1,000 «s 
ss. one hog grees = s 88 42 
t. L.and San Fran., pf..... 6,325 5454 
t. L. and San F. 1st pf.ex. 450 95% oF 
it. L. and San Fran., ist pf. 950 «698 
St. Paul, M. and M.......... 2,800 144% 140 148 
St. Paul M. and M.ex p 6150 187 128 135 
Texas and St. L..........+.+ 100 25) = 25 
Toledo, Del and B.,.,...... 1350 19 15 18% 
Union Pacific..............- 88,7385 118 ‘11 116 
Texas and Pacific.......... 101,407 50% 454 
Wabash, St. L.. and Pac... 56,340 9844 87% 
b., St. L.. and P., pf..... 83,785 61 656 
Wells (Fargo Ex............ 46 126% 130 
Weatern Union Tel......... 148,667 A% 90% 
U. 8S. Express............<+0 18 vi” Mis) | 


DrviwEnDs.—The Fidelity and Casualty 
Company has declared a dividend of three 
per cent., payable July 15th. 

The Guardian Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of two 
and a balé per cent., payable on demand. 

The American Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
-payable July 15th. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
announce that on August Ist they will 
pay three dollars per share on dividend 
warrant No. 14. 

The Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company has declared a quarterly dividend 
of two per cent., payable August Ist. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
lreland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


~ Parties Desirous of . Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write eo west en the old Banking 


HOWES & ¢ COMPANY, 
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11 WAL R eer. wes BMACTIO NS 
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business, with very — Stock Commission 
interest allowed on at4 per cent., payabie 
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GILLETT, Treasurer ; NF HART dade w. 








Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 ay per annum 


on average monthly of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks.’ 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


_ AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW ¥ORK,; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
cee seen cena as lines under roonetraction and 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATION 8 conducted for Coun- 
tee, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


and other Cor, 
WILL UCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 

IZATION of Railroad Co: mepgates other 

gone whose property ie in hands of Receivers or 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

on Commission. 











WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





Established.................. ... 1857. 
REAL ESTATE POvGgut Ap sou ox 


PROPERTY RENTED 2%4,-ere4, for 


it- 

tances made promptly. —— 

TAXES ont Assessments looked after and 
pai id. 

on First Boe Se a term of years 


LOANS carefully negoti la 


No Risk; “= Solid 10 per Cent 


Rare Chance. 
pid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 

Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Colden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central [llinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 
PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River —e Farms. 


EIGHT YEaRs in yy 








leading business men 
clergymen gcc the East vand West. all 
y 
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President Merchants’ Bank, Ooond | Dakota 


United States Covenr- 
ment Contracting Co., 
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Bt’teofN.X. 4312.000 516,900 901,800 8,804,800 | cline for the present is apparently dead and (OLLins 
° 


.Poupen Senn, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — Rew YORK 


Accounts of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued, 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bauk- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


The Financial Association of Ontario 


issue 81x Pex Cent. Depentunes at Par, redeem- 
ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1, 3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec 
tively. Hulf-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United Btates in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time, subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lonpon, Camapa, on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 


JOSEPH D. SAUNBY, 
President, 








EDWARD LE RUEY, 
Mauaging Director. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a large line of DESIRABLE Railroad 
Bonds on most FAVORABLE terms to buyers and 
investors. 

For full particulars inquire of 


A.W. BEASLEY &CO., 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


6-PER-CENT. SINKING FUND BONDS, DUE 1999. 
Price, 99% Per Cent. and Interest. 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


31 Nassan Street. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES, 


—_ GATION COMPANY, 
New York, July ioth, 1882. 


EW 
regular querterty dividend of TWO per gems, 

















E OREGON RAILWAY 


am dom wilt able A it Ist, 1882, at 
@ ice of the Farmers’ m, Loan ax and runt G6 -¥ 
a AS a ae d reopen 
T. H, TYNDALE, 
Assistant t Secretary 





meno Jul Tr 1882. 


OFFICE Cumpes 56 Pactric RAILROAD D COMPANY, i 
E WI 


Transfer books will closed frc 
15th, to 4 A. M., August 846, by order of the 
Directors. 


E. H. MILLER, Jn., Secretary. 


Tue Lake SHORE AND MicnIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Co., TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
New York, June 27th, 1882. 


f Me BO any have this dny deciared s QUARTER 


DEND De NT. upon its capital s 
inom. on Tuesday, the first day of August next, 





e transfer books will be closed a 
on MOND the THIRD DAY of toly’ aan, a, ‘rill 
be reopene 


on the a} of Friday. the fourth ad 
August next. D. WORC ESTER, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE FIDELITY AND CasuaLTy CoMPARY, t 





No, 179 BRoaDWAY, 
New York, July 12th, 1882. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a dividend of THREE (3) PER 
CENT., payable on and after the 15th inst. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE GUARDIAN Fire IxsURANCE Co., t 





No. 187 Broapway, 
New York, July 12th, 1882. 
yas BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semt-annual dividend of TWO 
AND A HALF PER CENT., payable on demand. 
WALTER K. PAYE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN Fine InsuRn«NcE CoMPARY, 





No. 120 Broapway, 
New Yorx, July 13th, 1882. 


us BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
declared a dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT., pay- 
able to stockholders July 15th. 

DAVID ADEE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


FARRAGUT 


Fire Insurance Company, 


NO. 346 BROADWAY, 


Bravcu OFrice, 1 pie ee} 
New Yor, duly 11th, 1882. 


ECTORS OF T 
mb poser ox NisECror® Sz.Tnty 


widend Mor at x 4 be rt parable on der op demand. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN EX- 

CHANGE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 61 Lm 
ERty Staeet, New York, July 12th, 1882.—THIRTY- 
“FOURTH DIVIDEND.—A DIVIDEND of FIVE (6; PER 











CENT. has been declared, payable on demand, 
THOMAS CLARK, ‘2., Secretary, 





{ 





Commercial 


RUFUS HATCH INTERVIEWED. 


THE WALL STREET VETERAN'S OPINION CON- 
CERNING RAILROAD STOCKS AND THE CROPS. 


LBrom the Boston Evening Star.) 

New York, July 11th.—A representative of the Ster 
called on Uncle Rufus Hatch yesterday, and said: 
“We understand that you have changed your mind 
and turned ‘ bull.’"” 

ils réply waa: “I don’t see how I could turn *bull’ 
when f have never heen a ‘ bear.’ | am always a‘ bull’ 
on this country and everything that tends to its de- 
velopment and prosperity. It is true that I have severe- 
ly criticised the price of stocks end securities and the 
prices of the products of the country for the past year 
and a half, and continued to criticise them up to with- 
ima month or two; but I bad good reasons for doing 
#0, as resulta have proved.” 

Rerorntan.—May la«k what those reasons are? 

Usxcts Burvus.—Well, I reached my conclusions in 
thia wag : Firat, I took particular patas to inform my 
self about the crops in May, June, and July, 1881. I 
paid as high as $100 per day for telegraphic news. I 
had men traveling throughout the West in my em- 
ploy and I had a very large correspondence with 
other men who made a study of crops and harvests. 
Thus I learned earlier than most people that the harv 
est would, to a very great extent, prove a failure, 
especially wheat and corn, That being the case, 
stocks must necessarfly fall. I was ridiculed for my 
statements and, inthe parlance of the Street. abused 
like a pickpocket, With short crops staring them in 
the face, I found people insane in their hope of be- 
coming suddenly rich by speculations in Wall Street, 
allon the “ bull” side, gone mad as they did ip San 
Franciseo before the collapse of the bonanza mines. 
Men, women, and children were buying St. Paul com 
mon at 180; New Jersey Central at 106; Northwest 
common at 185; Rock Island at 148, which would be 
equal to 206, having been doubled ; Mlinois Central at 
144; Denver and Rio Grande at 110; Lake Shore at 135; 
Michigan Central at 115; New York Oentral at 150; 
Erle at 52; Union Pacific at 190; Western Union at 
185; Pacific Mail at 55; Wabash preferred at 90, and 
I helleve it went as high as 05 or 06. Knowing ast 
did the certainty of short crops, itseemed to me that 
people mast come to thelr senses sooner or later. 


They have, although it has taken until May of this 
vear to bring them back to something like common 
senee 

KerortTer.—But you must have differed from most 


traders in stocks, otherwise the market should not 
have advanced as it did? 

Mua. Harcn.—Yes, I stood almost alone in my post, 
tion, and had to meet the opposition of one set of 
atalwart enemies, the employ <a of the engraving and 
lithographing companies, who were printing secur- 
ittes day and night—ratlroad and mining stocks and 


all other preten: securities. Even if these people 
had not been , stocks were already too high. 
People at last zed the fact of short crops and 


that seourith tin on the New York Stock Ex- 
change were t igh. Some of the securities then 
printed are pow selling at one-half what they did in 
Juhe and July of last year. Many stocks have 
reached bottom prices. Certainly they have, with the 
enormous crops we have almost secured. 

Rerorter.—Well, I must confeas the result has 
proved you correct; but whet has caused you to 
change your mind? 

Mr. Hartcu.—The comparatively low figures to 
which certain good securities have fallen, the cer- 
tainty of an immense yield this season of nearly all 
the products of the soll, and the possibility of a war 
in Europe. To judge of the future of our market, we 
must look at the things asthey really have been and 
are, and not as the “bulls” and “bears” of Wall 
Street represent them. 

Rerorter.—But, Mr. Hatch, how do you account for 
the light receipts of gratin at Chicago? 

Mr. Hatcou.—Tha present receipts at Chicago dem- 
onstrate the small crop of 1881, because that is the 
largest primary receiving point. You must remem- 
ber that the drought or arid belt last year extended 
from Long Island to the Rocky Mountains and was 
1,000 miles wide, It took in the corn-belt and the 
wheat section not only, but the garden products. 
That is the cause of the comparatively small re 
ceipts of grain and other farm products and the 
high prices of breadstuffs and beef. Who would 
have believed the statement, had it been made 
twelve months ago, that the price of nearly all veg- 
etables would, owing to their scarceness, double and 
treble, and that before the year was over we would 
be tmporting cabbages and potat from Germany, 
as we have been doing? This year it will be far dif 
ferent. We shall have an enormous crop of every 
thing but corn, and it is too soon to predict what that 
willbe. Any man who undertakes to say what the 
corn crop will be before the middle of August shows 
his ignorance of the West. I expect to see corn at 90 
and wheat at 00 within ninety days. There are three 
nineties for you. 

Reporter.—But don't you think, Mr. Hatch, that 
the “‘corners” in grain and provisions had much to 
do with the paat year’s high prices? 

Mr. Hatcn.—Not abit of it. Sensational articles in 
the neWspapers in reference to “ corners,” shortand 
large crops. etc. are simply absurd. Had we exported 
10,000,000 bushels more wheat and 25,000,000 bushels 
more corn, prices would have been double what they 
are to-day. The press has treated the public to the 
verlest twaddle on this point. You may preach “cor. 
ners” and the wickedness of men who lock up life's 
necessities as much as you please; butI tell you it is 
all bosh. Supply and demand is the great law that 
regulates these things @nd all the grain dealers in the 
world cannot change it. No, my friend, the trouble 
was that men sold what had not been produced out 
of the ground and, therefore, did not exist. When 
they tried to deliver it, they found that, like the Irish- 
man's flea, it wasn't there. 

Rerortee,—Do you Know how “ corners” Gould be 
prevented ? 

Ma. HAten.—The only way I see to prevent them fs 
to make it a criminal act for men to selLother people's 
property, whether it is stocks, bonds, seourities of 
any kind, or grain, or provisions. Then no “corners” 
could take place. 

RerorTer.—But, Uncle Rufus, where would you be 
if such had been the law ? 

Ma. Hatos.—Why, in jail, of course; but it has. not 
not been made a crime yet and I am still at large, us 
you see. 

RerorTer.—Well, [ hope it will be a long time be- 
fore any one deprives you of your freedom. But I 
am leading you away from the subject. You evidently 
expect big crops, a good export demand, and plenty 
of business from the railroads, otherwise you would 
pot talk as you do. 








Mr. Hatcn.—! expect only what the facts justity. | 
The wheat crop, as already gathered tn the South and 
Southwest, will exceed that of last year, and the 
prospect of gathering 200,000,000 bushels more was 
never more promising. If propitious weather favours 
the farmer for four or six weeks to come, our wheat 
crop WIIl not fall far short of 600,000,000 bushels. Ip 
the Southwest the crops are already harvested. Texas 
claims 140,000,000 bushels of corn. In the West they 
are inthe midst of harvesting. The Northwest, of 
course js later. The corn crop, with ordinary weather, 
cannot be less than it was last year, and the idea of 
figuring on an average crop is absurd, for the i» 
creased acreage agg ab t equal to 
doubling our crops of 1877, 1876. and 1975. The oat 
and hay crop this year isa success from one end of 
the country to the other, and will in a very large 
measure take the place of any deficiency in corn. It 
must be remembered that we have never exported 
more than six per cent. of ourcogn crop. If we take 
in other sroall grains and the root and fruit crops, 
we shall gather more in the United States during the 
year 1®820f what man and beast eat than wasever 
before harvested. You don't hear much about the 
root crop, and yet it isa very valuable one. On the 
other side of the water it is considered one of the 
most important of European harvests. 

RerortTer.—Am I to infer, then,from this promis- 
ing outlook, that you regard all stocks as a good pur- 
onan i Hatcn.—No, sir; and I haven't said so. But one 
factis undeniable. The market for railroad stocks 
and other securities has seen a very marked decline 
since JuTy 24, 1881, and many of the good stocks have 
touched bottom. There is still a good deal of chaff to 
be sifted out; but the cleaning process has been 
going on for a year now and the improvement fn the 
quality of what is left is easily seen. 

RePorTER.— Are you willing to name any properties 
that you regard cheap at present prices? 

Mr. Hatcu.—Yes. Uthave no hesitation in advising 
the purchase of Northern Pacific preferred stock. I 
am “long” of it myself, and I bought it because it 
had a Government land grant equal to an empire, 
being in all 42,000,000 acres, or more than New Eng- 
land and New York. with a slice of Pennsylvania 
thrown in. Or more than Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a chunk of the Continent. They have extended 
their road already over stfficient distahcé to redeem 
their bonds and all their steck at par, at the price 
their land fs now selling for. Another great fact is 
that the best portion of the immigration—the Scan- 
dinavians, Germans, and Swedes—the hardy northern 
races, who are willing to work and who come with the 
intention of cultivating the soil and establishing 4 
homes, all take the Northwest as their location. The 
Western States, to-day, promise a greater yield of 
every thing except corn than ever before known. and 
the roads located in these states will reap the benefit. 
As I said before, the crops of the South and South 
west are already harvested and known to be splendid, 
and yet many of the Southern railroads are selling 
fifty cents on a dollar for what they did a year ago. 

Reporter.—Well, as I take it, you don’t make many 
exceptions. 

Mr. Hatcn.—I am not much of a “ bull” on Lake 
Shore Rallroad, which has water on both sides of it, 
and under every tie. It has the Lakes on the north, 
and a railroad built for about 40 cents on a dollar to 
compete with it on the south side. 

New York Central ts half water to start with, and, 
with a ratiroad paralleling itfrom New York to Buffa- 
lo, it will be compelled to divide its earnings. 

The Burlington and Quincy has builta road from 
the Mixsourl River te Denver. Thus the Union Pa- 
cific will have to divide its business with the former 
and the Union Pactfic is already dividing with the 
Southern Pactfic. 

T do not think I would advise any one to buy Bur- 
lington and Quincy, St. Paul, Northwest, Chicago and 
Alton. Not but what they are good properties. but 
there sno margin left for profit at present prices. 
People should buy stocks that are low. 

If Wabash was worth 00 last year. with a fallure of 
crops, itis worth 180 this year, with abundant crops. 
The Wabash and Southwestern systems were the ones 
to suffer from the meager harvest last year, and are 
certain toreceive great benefit from the abundance 
this year. The harvests in Texas, Ohio, Kentueky, 
Southern Tiifnois and Indiana are already secured, 
which will inaure business for these roads. Mind 
you, I don't anticipate any such advance in Wabash 
or other stocks; only I say that good crops mean good 
business for the railroads. 

RePorter.—I suppose I can write you down as an 
unqualified “ bull” on the country, at least? 

Mr. Hatcn.—Why, I cannot be anything but a 
** pull,” when I look at this. ceuntry, its growth and 
possibilities. In the first place, it comprises within 
ita imits every shade of climate suitable forevers 
creature on the earth. It. is capable of producing 
everything that @ man needs to eat or wear or use. 
And then the growth of the country is marvelous. 
When I went to Chicago im 1850 it had « population 
of 29,063; tn 1860 the population had 1 d to 
112,172; in 1870 it numbered 288,977; and in 1681 the 
statistics show a population of 575,000. 

The growth of Chicago is but a sample of all rhe 
other towns, cities, counties, and states west of the 
Allegheny Mountains; and it has all happened within 
my business knowledge. When I went toChicago in 
1850 there were only forty-two miles of ratiroad west 
of the Lakes. It was called the Galena Rallroad and 
was an old-fashioned strap rail, running from Chiea- 
«oto Elgin. It may be interesting for you to know 
that I was one of a corps of engineers that did the 
first day's work that was ever done on a railroad in 
Wisconsin. TI held on to the hind end of the chain 
and stopped ft at the 100-foot stake. That is the 
way I commenced engineering. And at that time I 
traveled over hundreds of miles of country without 
a house on it, where it Is now thickly settled with 
farms, villages, and cities. No man can visit the 
East, West, Southwest, and Northwest without re- 
turninga “bull.” I traveled about 5,000 miles in the 
West in May, and saw enough to convince me that 
an advance in the stock market would take place. 
The decline has taken place and « large majority of 
stocks are Hable to improve. Indeed, the boom has 
already comménced. 

Rerorter.—But I understand, Mr. Hatch, that you 
are not a believer in immigration, and yet you must 
cohfesa that the section of country whose prales 
you have justsung has been made what itis by tr- 
migration. 

Me. Harcs.—It ts only unregulated immigration 
that Tam opposed to. Whoever heard of a city of a 
mffiion inhabitants designating and setting apart a 
certain portion of their domain to receive and care 
for the crimimals and paupers of other lands; 
and yet that very thing has been done in this eity, 

ding to the ts af the newspapers with- 
in the last ten days, To a country with as many 
broad acres aa We possess the incoming of men and ™ 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


women with health and willingness to work | 
some money to start on is & glorious thing; but 
country could long endure the ann of comes ot 
¢eriminals that we are being treated to at present. 
The press of the country is talking the matter, and it 


wealth to the country. A large percentage is a curse 
yet unrealized. 

Rerortex.— Wall, I would like to ask one question 
more. You speak of the possibility of a war as an- 
her “bull card”? 

Mx. Hatca.—if the prospective war takes place be- 
tween Egypt and the Continent, there will be a de- 
mand not only for our cotton and wheat and corn, 
bute demand for our securities exceeding that of a 
year and two yearsago. A war over there would 
benefit us, just as our “ late unpleasantne<s” between 
the North and South benefited Europe tothe extent 


| of many hundred millions of dollars. If the Egyp- 


Gian Government should interfere with the Suez 
Canal, the civilized world would take up arms 
against it and eenvince that pewer that it cannot 
control the Canal. It may take some months or some 
years to convince them; but convinced they will 
haveto be or what will become of the vast East In- 
dian trade of England? Besides, any interference 
with that great route te China and India would 
throw much of the carrying trade of Europe over our 
steamshtp Mnes and transcontinental roads. In fact, 
it would benefit us in every way and hurt us none. 
Wecan'tbe drawn into any European troubles, for 
our geographical position protects us and prevents it, 
and, as the great and only real neutral power, we 
should do the bulk of the supplying and much of the 
carrying required. It would be “all grist that came 
to our mill.” 

ReporteRr.—t believe I’ve nothing more toask, Uncle 
Rafus, and will try to give the public your views 
just as you have expressed them. 

Mr. Hatcu.—That's right, and you might add a few 
things by way of general advice. Tell the public not 
to try and make a fortune in a day; but to put their 
money into good things and wait patiently for re- 
sults. Tell them to trace great causes to their inevi- 
table effects. and not be swayed by passing rumors. 
Pacts will always win in the long run, in spite of all 
that “ manipulations” and “ cliques” may do to the 
contrary. The big operators can no more “bear” the 
market, with the present outlook, than they could 
“bull” it last Summer and Fall. Advisethe members 
of the New York Stock Exchange to take a trip West 
and seeand judge for themselves. If we only had a 
few statesmen at Washington who would pass laws 
reducing taxes and who knew enough about finance 
to pass a consolidated annuity bond, redeemable in 
the open market by purchases at market prices, when 
the Government had s surplus revenue, and at no 
other time, you would see this country on a stable 
financial foundation that does not now exist. In all 
other respects we lead the world, and ft is not “spread- 
eagleism” to say it, for the facts speak for themselves, 
and even the most reluctant of the European coun- 
tries are beginning to acknowledge it. What better 
evidence could you have of our rapidly-growing im- 
portance and of the belief of other nations in our 
future greatness and power than the recent pur- 
chases of large tracts of land in the Northwest, West, 
and Southwest by prominent, wealthy, and far-seeing 
Englishmen ? No éountry has been slower to “give in” 
tothe way we have been “forging ahead” and no 
people have been more noted for wise investments in 
lan 

Rerontem: —It has just occurred to me that the 
“ Street” may smile at your telling them what to buy 
and what to let alome, and particularly at your 
“bull” talk in regard to Northern Pacifie preferred 
and after your burlesque circular upon that property 
in Jay Cook’s time, 

Mr. Hatcn.—They can smile, if they like; but I have 
no secrets. If I believe in a stock, it is because it has 
an intrinsic value and afuture. If I advise buying it, 
I back up my advice by purchasing myself. 

Regarding Northern Pacific preferred, the condi- 
‘tion of this road and the country through which it 
passes is far different from what it was ten years ago. 
Now itslands are being settled by the best class of 
European immigrants and ina few years its 42,000,- 
000 acres will be worth $420,000.000. 

Reprorter.—I am much obliged to you, Mr. Hatch, 
for so much of your valuable time, and I will now say 
good-bye. 

Mr. Hatce.—Good-bye, young man, and don’t forget 
that I am and cannot help being a “bull”; not on the 
“ watered” and paralleled roads, but on good prop- 
erties that are selling cheap and run through sections 
of country which guarantee them a prosperous 
future. On the country at large I am always a “bull,” 
because of its wealth, agricultural and minere! re- 
sources, growth, and possibilities, and you-won't have 
to live long to see the day when it will be the great 
agricultural, commereial, and financial center of the 
civilized world. 





DRY GOODS. 


IMPROVEMENT has continued to character- 
ize the dealings in the dry goods market 
throughout the past week and the volume 
of business has been greatly increased over 
what bas been done for several weeks past. 
The week opened withthe market full of 
buyers, and, though the first and second day 
were devoted to shopping, the succeeding 
days were marked by a large demand and 
very satisfactory sales. All speculative 
opivions in regard to the future prospects 
of business have been dispensed with and 
buyers are getting down to their work with 
an earnestness that has not been experi- 
enced fora number of years. Their selec- 
lious are confimed to the legitimate demand 
aod all their transactions are marked’ by a 
care not to overstock on any fabric for 
which there is not immediate sale. The 
principal inquiry has been for the most de- 
sirable qualities of all classes of goods, 
the lowergrades and poorer qualities being 
comparatively ignored. The week has de- 
veloped a more active demand for certain 
Fall fabrics that have been relatively quiet 

Pp to this time; the opening of soft wool 





; future detivery. The most staple cotton 


and woolen goods are held with increased 
firmness, the tone of the cotton goods 
market being noticeably strong, with every 
evidence of higher prices in the near future. 
Jobbers who cater for the wants of package 
buyers have done an agreeable trade in 
domestics, hosiery, knit underwear, notions, 


| ete. The present condition of trade and the 


future prospects have rarely been brighter 
for an active and prosperous Fall busiuess. 

Corton Goops,—The demand for plain 
and colored cottens was quite active and 
agents are making liberal deliveries of 
brown sheetings, cotton flannels, denims, 
grain-bogs, etc. on account of orders on 
record. Marseilics aud crochet quilts are 
in improved request and fair aggregate 
sales are reported in this connection by 
leading agents. Prices continue firm upon 
all the most desirable fabrics and stocks 
are 80 uniformly light that a strong market 
for some time to come may be confidently 
predicted. 

Print-cloths.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for print-cloths, in which both grades 
participated, and prices ruled firm through- 
out the week at 3jc. for 64x64s and 3} c. 
cash to 84 ¢. plus a small per centage for 
56x60s. 

Prints.—The demand for dark fancy 
prints continue fairly active and several of 
the most popular makesare closely sold up 
to receiptsalready. Specialties in “‘ satteen” 
effects, suitings, etc. are doing well and 
there is a growing demund for cretonnes, 
foulards, cambrics, and other wide calicoes. 
Robes and patch-work are in good request, 
and furnitures, thouch not active as yet, are 
receiving increased attention from intend- 
ing buyers. 

Dress Goops.—There has been an im- 
proved demand for worsted dress goods by 
buyers for some of the more remote mar- 
kets, and very fair orders for both staple 
and fancy fabries are being placed with 
manufacturers’ agents. All-wool fabrics are 
also in steady request and some makes are 
largely sold ahead. 

Wooitzen Goops.—There has been a 
marked tmprovement in all lines of woolen 
fabrics during the past week, the hetter 
qualities taking the lead. The volume of 
business done has been very large, though 
necessarily lacking the regularity of an 
older season. Agents who have opened the 
season with the successful products of busy 
looms and whose samples show positive 
improvement have exhibited no undue 
laste in courting inquiry and the orders 
which follow. This is especially the case 
in staple linseys, soft dress goods, etc. and 
popular fancies, which, taking the trade 
throughout, are,in point of manufacture 
and coloring, in advance of any preceding 
season’s enterprise, and, judging from the 
very geveral observation of buyers and the 
fair presentation of manufactures, a very 
equal distribution of favors may reasonably 
be looked for. Even in the first opening 
days orders were giveo with fair liberality, 
and, with the increasing influx of buyers, 
a few days will probably give a fair indica- 
tion of what the Fall trade is to be. 
Clothiers’ orders, some of large volume, 
have been given more freely within the last 
day or-so, pointing toearly business. Com- 
plaints have been few, but even the most 
anxious of earlier days now fal! in line 
with the always hopeful and a general 
feeling of satisfaction pervades the market, 
while the crop news continues to be of such 
acharacter as to justify the belief in the 
continuation of its firm condition. 





FOREIGN GOODE. 


Inquiries have increased in the foreign 
goods market during the past week and 
there is an onward movement in plain silks, 
which had such a good demand last season. 
There is a little doing in satin effects, such 
as merveilleux and rbadames, and, as al- 
ready suggested, last season’s demand for 
rich, soft material, such as Damascene, and, 
indeed, alJ] mixed as well as plain velvets, 
is likely to be repeated to a more de- 
cided extent during the present sea- 
son, Watered silks and colored failles 
are being ordered moderately. Orders for 
staple eashmeres are coming in nicely. 
Brocades are being looked up and they will 
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probably continue to have thefavor showed | 


them that was theirs last season. The de- 
mand of late hus been confined to the more 
costly kinds of dress goods. Milliuery 
silks and ribbons are also selling principal- 
ly in rich and expensive lines, such as black 
and popular shades of satin; watered silks, 
also being in fair demand. Alihough it is 
still early for prediction, these are not a few 
who are looking for a veturn of trade, but 
of greater volume in all rich satins, silks, 
and mixtures, of which there are new and 
rare samples now on exhibition. Laces 
continue quiet. Guipure sells fairly, and 
all staples—such as real Duchesse, ‘Torchons, 
and Honiton—are in some demand for 
reussortment. Foreign fringes and trim- 
mings, although guiet, are likely to bein fair 
request ere long. Hosiery aud white goods 
are looking up a little. House keeping 
goods are likely to remain quiet for a time, 
the late Spring interfering with present 
trade. Gloves ure dull. 

‘The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the os heed oo exit ys 
Botered at the por 
Thrown on market... et oo 2,156, io8 





Stnce Jan. Ist: 
Entered @t DOFt...+..+-0e---+0+-« 74,430,331 50,680,768 
Thrown On Market............... 73,224,637 61,908,304 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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That Ow Customers 
May Avail Themselves 


OF THE 


VERY LOW PRICES 


at which we are now disposing of the 
residue of our stock of 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 
Carpets, etc., 


We Will Continue, 
for a brief period, 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 


AT Stenart&Ca\-- 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (Oth Sts. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th aa 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL bd ATTENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED MANU- 
FACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 
GIRAUD. ALSO vn oad TT a LINE OF 


DRESS SILKS, 


AT $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH $1.50, 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
TOURISTS’ 
ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL. FILLED > WITH GREAT PROMPT. 


|B. H, MACY & 60, 
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(For the week ending, Friday, July 2ist, 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.. 
Santos, Choice to Best 


LO@ZUAYEB, occccccesseses 


ee teeter ereweeeeree 


Qs 
ceccercgecee erecee eld @H 


Raw.—Fair to prime 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........... §o<0 
Crashed.,.... oooeont oreegeses 
Powdered........ dideosecdecdy 
Qe ARUL ATER. 65c0dscrhaeescers demadts 
Warre.—Standard A. 


See ree ween eetoee 


YRuLow —Coffee C........+ 





New Orleans _ 


Mackerel, No, *L “Mass. 
Mackerel, No. 2. Mass 
Mackerei, No. 8, Maas.. 
Herring, per box 
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Turk’a Islands, per bush 
rites ee Fine, Ashton’ is p. sk 
Hig 
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“ other brands “ 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 





Sepetee Spring... eee 
Btate Extra Brands...... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear..... seace 
Minnesota Straights....... 
ng Wheat Patents. . 
inter Wheat Seconds.. 
Ex. Amber. Ind. O.. Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra. . 
White Wheat Ex.. 0. ,{nd. 
Double Extras Ohio, Ind. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family.. 
St. Louts Double Extras... 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
SOUTHERN Fioor: 


, Alex., " Georgetown. 
Richmond Famil y 


San Ath Fairy +) vate 
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GSE DADHSSSSTASSOSTHS DEES 
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White, No. 2.....6+-se+ese-— 883 @ — 


corseceee— 10 @ — 
sttecesecscces— 62 @ — 
ork, mixed.........— 56 @-— 
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Southern Slack Eye, "3 ‘2 
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Smoked Shoulders. 
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Linseed 
Bariey . I -Aatdan snenmms 








“HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 1001s ..,4..0..:— 0 @ — 65 
Timothy, prime, ber l Tt Ths Tbs....— 8 @ — 90 
Clover, mixed, *  oeee BO @ — 65 
Oat Straw. Le BO Md + 40 


Long Rye Straw, “ * 1... 6 @ — 7 
Short Rye Straw, “w+ 6H @ = WO 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER, 
State Creamery, fair to chvuice.........22 @26 
State Dairy, pails and tubs...... coves ete (2A 
State a tubs, inferior. ....... «eese2l @2 
Western. Dairy. choice to fancy..,....17 @20 
Western, Factory. fair to choice..... --16 @17 
CHEESK. 
State, Factory, fine............ wove eos DLGQ@LIG 
Good to Bere srcnsereesescesnonsre eam 
Fair to yood sapbdégeasenenesee ( 
Ohio factory, flat fine..... cvedcideccess SB 
Flat, good to prime...... omar ec neete den Mn 
Skimmed creamery. cin ben ensicers 
Full-skimmed factory, new............ 8 @ & 
EGGS. 

Long island New Jersey, aud uear-by 23524 
State and Pennsvivania 21 @22 













LARD 
Western, per 10U Iba.......... s— — est 25 
CM sndeeccesseesceécoonecased —-—@12% 
Refined............ — @ 140 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............ 8 @— 15 
Spring Gickens, Phiisdelpbia..— 3 ‘a 28 
Fowla, Jorsey.......-....5 cee -— 14 @—- 5 

* State and Western.......— 14 @— 16 
eT lee te eccrenesecctecs — 14 @§ W 

via a 1% ei #0 
Asparagus, per — % @ 
Beets, per 1 bunches. .$2 00 @ 2 50 
Cabbave, per100......... . 40 @60 
Cucumbers, per pag —wW@1ib0 
Green Peas, per bag.. .— 7% @1 50 
Onions, per crate.............065 —w@1s 
Potatoes, State Rose, per bbl.... 3 50 @— — 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl..... 2 50 @ 8 00 
String Beans, pa oe Sesame cheetah ee 100 @ 1 2 
Tomatoes, percrate............. 1 00 @ 1 50 
DOMESTIC — FRUIT. = 
Apples, Norfolk, per bbl...,. $3 50 @ $4 50 
Cs BE Bie cosesanssanee 8 @ 10 
Raspberries, Antwerp, per cup 5 @ 6 
Raspberries, native, “ 38 @ 34 
Blackberries, Jersey, a quart 8 @ 10 
Blackberries, Del., Wilson, p.q. 8 @ 6 
Wortleberries, m’ tain, per’ bu. 12% @ 1530 
Wortleberries, Jersey, por be. 100 @ 150 
Currants, cherry, per Ib.... .. 5 @ 6 
Currants, small, perlb . ee Zaye 34 
Peaches, N.C, , fancy, percrate 250 @ 300 
Peaches, N Cc. -, ord., per ome 10 « 150 
Green Gooreberries, per bbl,.. 450 @ 5 50 
Plums, wild goose, poateeree, Rw -- 14 
Watermelons, Ga ri 00 
pomastié DIMES ir 
Apples, Sliced. a 5 t@a— 8 
Peaches, Peoled: ssevecesee 12 @— 13 
Peaches, Unpeeied.. Sop osha cecces - wes 44 
Blackberries 5 @— 16 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sipes: 

City Dressed... .. vtdtegovsecd — 11 @ 14 

Western Dressed........... -.-— 10 @— 11 


Live Sneer: 
Wethers.......ccccccccsessssem, 5@— 58 
8 


Live Lambs: 


Fair to prime.........-+00. om 7@— 
Live CaLves 

Jersey prime....... cccceccese™ 9 @— | 

Buttermilk ...... oegacesacoegs — 4£@— 
Hoes, Dressed: 

ra per 100 1D8...6.e0eeeee 7 5 eo — 


se 68 a-- 
ae eeeeweeeneee 


Live, State, Western. 100 Ibs. . 6% wet 75 
a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $— — @45 
Listers’ Stand. Buper nee nate. .B7 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated a 82 00 (85 00 
“ 0.8. Feonlede.. + +4228 00 @B0 50 
‘© Ground Bone............ 31 OU @aS 50 
“© Crescent Bone.......... -29 00 al 00 
“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
“ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 
Baker’s Poiato Fertilizer ebdeee 50 00 
ss Wheat = andsele 50 00 
66 Cee. atiene 51 00 
* AA Ammoniated Super 
? Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
Specialties a ar al order: 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michig a Works) 40 Ov 
Homestead "tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Kaw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than ear-load.......6-e-eeee- 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) # 00 
Baugh’s Kaw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000.1bs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twenty five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... 25 00 
Baugh’s arranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2, ag: faeggme yy 85 00 
8 rt Bone, per 
we tunel ia Pelee 81 00 a8 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.....-++-.«+++ v0 00 
Soluble Marine Seed i ts | sd (@48 w 
a Peruy D, rect! c. 
s -. o 40% “ 50 00 @62 00 
0, inentual or ad 
Guano, 2A0 Ibs.) .. 00+ eee eee begmbes 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground yea +2 — @i1 00 
‘+ dissolved, h —- — @26 00 
German Potash alts . 70 @8 00 
Plaster, per ton (2, ) 8 00 @ 900 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. ¢,), per 
eas ea ihe 170 @1% 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 420 @42% 
Dried Blood, per unit.. -- — @3800 
ASHES.—We quote “5 adh ‘eents for Pot 


and 61@64 for Pearl. 


al 
First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
T7PBtincinn Breer, cc: “locke for Eagtavers 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
10 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets New Yors 
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Dusurance. 
A BIT OF HISTORY WITH A MORAL. 


Srermen ELLsewortH owned one of the 
best farms in a western state. It was almost 
the mode! farm of the state. It yielded him 
nopually some thousands of bushels of 
Wheat and a goodly profit from numerous 
cattle, horses, and hogs. At the age of forty 
he was a bappy, contented, and prosperous 
man. His children were approaching man- 
hood and womanbhcod with all possible 
comforts and with the best prospects of an 
education. What greater happiness can be 
imagined than a country home surrounded 
by all that can be desired and where want 
isnot felt? As the years and the profits 
went on, the farm was improved, better 
stock was introduced, new barns were built, 
and Mr. Ellsworth found himself with a full 
measure of happiness io his home and bis 
family. A man would have been foolish to 
have suggested anything else than a con- 
thouance of it. What business trouble could 
come upon a man so firmly grounded as he? 
At the age of fifty the farm was about per- 
fect, as was everything surrounding it, ex- 
cept the house. A new and elegant house 
must be built, and money was plenty and 
income was good. A nice house of brick 
was decided upon. So far the move was 
right. Once commenced, one improvement 
was decided upon, and then another, and 
when, at lust, the house was completed it 
lid cost twice as much as the original 
estimates, and Mr. Ellsworth found him- 
self cramped for means for the first time io 
mapy years. 

Then the old furniture would not fit into 
the new rooms and was too shabby, and 
much more expense was necessary. One 
or two poor crops came along at the same 
time, and Mr. Ellsworth found himself 
worried with debts. He sold bis stock 
shorter, could not push his farm to so great 
profits, and his happiness was departing. 
To be sure, a few years would set matters 
all right, he thought; but a large, growing 
famfy, living in a handsome house, were 
more expensive than his quiet family, in his 
old house. The yearly gain was small and 
his happiness came back but slowly. Mis- 
fortunes vever come singly, it is said, and 
it is quite as true of mistakes. The eldest 
sov had an opportunity to go into business 
in the neighboring village. It seemed a 
certain chavce to fortune, and to be a mer- 
chant was so much more of life than to 
perform the drudgery of the farm! It 
seemed so certain and so sure that it was 
decided to mortgage’the already overbur- 
dened farm, to raise money to make the son 
a merchant. The unhappiness of the father 
was steadily growing. 

Then the surveyors came along, laying 
the route for a new railroad. A certain 
amount of atock must be taken in order to 
secure its location near the farm. The 
farm would certainly be increased in value 
and the son’s busihess largely incrensed. It 
would be foolish to allow it to go through 
the adjoining township, So another mort- 
gage was added to the farm. As the years 
went on, matters became worse. The son’s 
business was not profitable, for he had been 
ralsed a farmer, and not a merchant, and 
did not know how to calculate for bad 
debts and losses certain to result from 
goods held too long. The railroad 
was long in building, avd, when com- 
pleted, accomplished nothing in produc- 
ivg better income. It became more 
and more difficult to raise movey and pay 
the interest. When the once happy man 
arrived at the age of sixty the ruin was 
complete. The errors of years culminated. 
The son failed in business, the mortgages 
were foreclosed and the home taken from 
him, and here Mr. Ellsworth died, leaving 
his family destitute. 

The story of Mr. Elisworth’s life is but 
the story of the life of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands. It does not always fall to 
the lot of farmers, probably less often there 
than elsewhere, ‘The prosperous merchant 
or manufacturer makes his mistakes, The 
professional men breaks down. The man 
of sulary loses his position. The successful 
speculator makes the wrong guess. The 
record is constant and unending. These 
tailures are all about us and form an inber- 
itance of our lives, almost. The misfor- 


tunes cannot be avoided, or are not. What 
is the remedy? 








THE INDEPENDENT. . 
—_————————————————_——————_———_——______E = 


When Mr. Ellsworth was forty years old 
and prosperous, he could bave spared $300 
&@ year and would not have felt it one par- 
ticle. It would have paid for a policy of 
$10,000, on which the payments would 
have been completed in his ten prosperous 
years. When his troubles commenced, it 
would have been entirely paid for, and 
when, ten years later, he died, the policy 
would have paid his mortgages and debts 
and the once bappy family would have 
been left free from want. 

Can any one say that itis anything else 
than a duty to make this provision in the 
day of prosperity? In the case we have 
recited money laid aside in the savings 
bank would have been swamped with the 
rest; but the life policy could not have 
been touched. It is such an easy mutter 
fora man of income to put aside a small 
amount that it can only be wondered that 
any man can fail to do the duty. 

We all know of cases the exact opposite 
of this; of cases where the provision has 
been made and happiness left behind, 
rather than want. This is the question: 
Am I making the best use of the days of 
my prosperity? If yes, then you have a 
policy of insurance upon your life. 





INSURANCE INSPEC#ION. 


AFTER every great fire, which sweeps away 
thousands in property and brings to a swift 
termination a score or more of useful lives, 
the press of the country teems with stirring 
paragraphs deploring the event. It de- 
nounces that which seems to have been 
owing to carelessness, a criminal sacrifice of 
human life, and suggests remedies which, 
had they been sooner applied, would have 
averied the catastrophe. Before, however, 
these suggestions are seized upon and made 
practically available newer events crowd 
upon the attention of the editor and the 
public, and a scattering fire of commentary 
closes the drama, not to be thought of 
again till a repetition cf a like event revives 
the interest. Spasmodic evergy seldom 
accomplishes anything of lasting import- 
ance. Persistent, well-directed effort is 
alone that which brings about a desired 
end, 

There can be little doubt that by.far the 
majority of fires are due to the careless use 
of what sre known among insurance sur- 
veyors as inflammable substances. The lack 
of proper ivspection and the power to en- 
force care in these matters permits of the 
continuance of praetices which jeopardize 
valuable life and property. Prudence is 
pot acommon thing with those handling 
dangerous compounds or using heat. This 
being the case, it should not be left to the 
discretion of persons many of whom 
are criminally ‘careless; but inspectors 
should be clothed by law with the power 
to insist upon a due observance of meas- 
ures tending toward safety. That an 
arrangement of this nature could result 
ouly in great good to the community in 
general and the insurance companies in 
particular is not to be doubted for an in- 
stunt, and little but the supineness of the 
latter stands in the way of ils accomplish- 
meut. As we have said, the causes of 
many of the fires in manufacturing dis- 
tricts is owing to carelessness. For iu- 
stance, among cabinet makers it is the 
custom to dry their stock of wood before 
glueing. Thisis done iv a large wooden 
drying box, about an inch or two from the 
bottom of which are laid the steam-pipes. 
Constant passing and repassing of woods, 
with small pieces of shaving, saw-dust, etc, 
falling from them, cause these pipes finally 
to rest upon a bed of thoroughly-Saked, 
tinderized matter. A time comes when 
there is an unusual degree of steam-heat 
and the very inflammable mass of matter 
takes fire. 

This could have been averted by a weekly 
cleaning out of the drying-box. Agaiv, in 
places where oil-polishing or varnishing is 
done, quantities of oiled rags are used in 
rubbing surfaces, These rags are very often 
carelessly thrown in corners or under tubles, 
where they gradually become collected. 
Heat is rapidly generated by spontaneous 
combustion, and a fire occurs. In many 
carpenter shops an entire lack of care is 
noticeable in the disposal of shaviogs. 
Again, how many cases of abuse in the use 
of oil for illuminating purposes; also in the 
use of rubber cement, which is highly ix 





flammable, owing to the presence of ben- 
zine. We have not ove-half the space to 
enumerate the numberiess instances similar 
to those we have cited; but we know of 
their existence and would wish to see a 
system carried into effect which would 
stamp them out. An easy, reliable, and in- 
expensive way to accomplish this would be 
to give power by law to the insurance sur- 
veyors. 

These men are constantly among the 
places where the faults are to be found; but 
with noauthority to insist upon the remedy. 
The importance of this step is so great that 
all who are interested in the preservation 
of life and property should assist in its ac- 
complishment with all their power. 

We do uot claim the originality of this 
suggestion, as it has already been urged 
more than once upon the attention of the 
insurance companies; but, while they uni- 
versally agree upon its desirability, they 
are strangely indifferent regarding the ful- 
fillment of it. Why this should be we are 
ata loss to understand. They would gain 
by it, a thorough inspection and a radica) 
change in the methods employed, now so 
dangerous, not only to life but to property. 

Last, but probably not the least to them 
would be the means of saving large 
amounts in what are now needless losses. 
In the interests of humanity and for their 
own good, we would strongly urge this 
subject upon the best attention of the in- 
surance compapies, begging them not to 
allow it, among many others as fruitful, to 
become idle history. 





FIRE INSURANCE STATISTICS. 


THE returns of the joint stock fire in- 
surance companies of other states and 
countries for the six months ending June 
80th, 1882, have been issued iv a chart by 
Superintendent Fairman, of the New York 
Insurance Department, and present some 
interesting facts for the contemplation of 
policyholders and others interested in the 
statistics of fire underwriting. We append 
a synopsis of the report, together with the 
similar statement rendered last yeur. 

OTHER STATE COMPANIES. 


























June 30th, June 30th, 
1882. 1881. 
Number of companies. 36 
po ee a ee ee $72,708,983 56 $07,849,664 04 
— except capt- 
brntpecccenepesousgqed $22,716,504 78 22,243,788 82 
ental p cccbecccececcceses 80,678,000 00 26,128,000 08 
Surplus.........-.. $19,909,288 88 $19,477,875 72 
Fire premiums.......... $11,064,873 86 $9,874,881 07 
Marine premiums....... 2,198,860 01 1,019,435 19 
All other receipts....... 1,772,481 20 1,607,357 70 
Total income. .....@15,086,165 07 $18,491,673 96 
Fire losses............... $7,817,881 21 $5,809,749 50 
Marine losses........... 1,841,788 66 1,999,058 49 
Dividends to stockhold- 
Bins deo dech 0 cesetnes 1,982,804 63 1,820,570 15 
All other expenditure. 4,476,559 75 4,008,063 77 
Total disbursements.$16,068,979 26 $13,722,442 00 
FOREIGN COMPANIES. 
June 30th, June 30th, 
1882. 1881. 
Numbor of companies. 27 23 
METRE. 60 osbcdpecccpoeced $26,194,707 81 9 = $27,178,817 31 
Liabilitios.............4 $14,250,412 50 $11,945,332 07 
Deposit capital......... 5,400,000 00 4,600,000 00 
GREOMA . 4. -coapccces $6,535,385 22 $10,692,005 24 
Fire premiums.......... $10,109,020 81 $5,120,037 14 
Marine premiums.. ... 70,188 35 39,514 00 
All other receipts...... 522,802 95 464,944 75 
Total income.... .. $10,712,002 11 $8,625,395 98 
Fire losses............+.- $8,006,179 72 $4,069,778 21 
Marine losses........... 22,832 13 684 20 
Allotherexpenditures. 3,599,421 05 2,722,360 17 
Total disbursements.@11,668,482 90 $7,602,817 58 


It will be seen that the number of com- 
pavies from other states is one less this 
year than last, while there has been an in- 
crease of four foreign company. Since De- 
cember 31st, 1881, the following companies 
have retired from the state: Franklin, of 
Boston ; People’s, of Newark,N.J.; Armenia, 
of Pittsburgh, Penn. ; and Hamburg-Magde- 
burg, of Germany. The following com pa- 
nies show less than $10,000 net surplus: First 
National, of Worcester, Mass., $4,714.75; 
Germania, of Newark, N. ty 524.84: 
National, of Baltimore, $6,584.22; Newark 
City, of Newark, N.J., $8,470.14; and Irv- 
ing, of New York City, $1,864.33. From 
the statements of the 151 joint stock fire 
companies doing business in this state it 
appears that the expenditures of the first 
six months of the current year cousiderably 
exceeded the receipts during the same 
period. The figures are as follows: 


69 New York ‘ 34! 
Says (Steeda HERES B 
27 foreign companies.... io" ll) 13,688, 

















) Totals. .............s. ,T33,088 84 f 
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[July 27, 1889, 


Tue New York Commercial Bulletin men. 
tions a decision given by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania that is of some in- 
terest to policyholders. The real question 
at issue was as to the rights of the insured 
to bring action against a company before 
the expiring of the ninety days specified 
after the proof of loss had been filed. In 
the case referred to, the secretary of the 
company gave the insured to understand in 
pretty plain terms that bis claim would not 
be paid by the company, there being reason 
to believe that it was not a just one. 
Under these circumstances, action was at 
once taken against the company, which 
contended that the insured should be com- 
pelled to wait the ninety days specified in 
the policy before proceedings should be 
commenced against it. The court held 
that, as a leading officer of the company 
had expressed its unwillingness to pay, 
the policyholder had a right to proceed at 
— and judgment was given in his 
avor. 





INSURANCE. 





Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


New York, Lng —- way. 
Court and Mon Ste. 
ik 106 Broadway, £.D. 


a for nsteniianinn bhcewail $1,458,827 07 
Reserve ample for all other 











opatinentas 1 | Brookiya 


SE cepstnddinedd cesndgccuadbe 341,657 63 
GONE. cn cencsccscenccagscseconceiute 1,060,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fand.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 906,720 81 1,40 720 si 
Tetal Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 
pale rnc raatecend bee $4,207,205 51 
DIRECTORS. 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 






































SAKUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
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FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 
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JAS. W. McALLISTER ‘President. 
Agency Department : GEORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y, 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal, nonforfeitable 
incontestabie. 











THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 ayy invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best 


best states. 
ts wanted in ev ry City and large T 
Apply to this Company. scene 


H. STOKES, | President. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 


PERSONS about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet thts objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the @iscontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, ratber than, 
as has been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
upable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equftable meets the requirements of the 
publie by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has "been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9.915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 

1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
**Reserve”’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 


3. He may draw bis profits in cash and con-" 


tinue hie policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with bis profits 
and use it with the annual dividends iv paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will ussure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communieate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDER, : 
BAMUEL BORROWE, | Vice-Presidents. 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 


abe pe cipal 8 features of ; of this Gompea roe ABSO.- 

Lom ECU , ECONOMICAL aA GEMENT, and 
ERALITY TO’ THE INSUR RED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Tssued. 

i. BROSNAN, President. 


T. A. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorstory, 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, me Y. 


rt “ee 


Total pt ta Jan, Ist, 1882. .$2,565,141 29 


B.S. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


THE “CONTINENTAL 
My! LIFE INSUR- 


OF pve 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 

“ President. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





























iS oi cvthclcscestccbeastl $16,210,465 92 
ee ee Coe 13,574,570 99 
Total Suarplus................- $2,635,804 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor. JANUARY 25TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 

1 -« Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
, 1881, to Bist December, 1881..... $4,380,487 10 

Prem ums on Policies not marked off 
1st January, 188: 


otal Marine Premiums................... panty 4 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1881, to Sist December, 1881 


Losses paid during the same 
peereccsececsoesocosts $1,775,282 80 











Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, en and after Tuesday. the 
seventh of February next, from which date all tnter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. 1« declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the b 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

CHARLES DENNIS EDMUND W- CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOO ; JOHN ELLIOTT. 
LEWIS CURT. LPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
JaMES LOW A H. MARSHALL, 
BORDON Ww HAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 

. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART. 
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WM. STURG JA G.DE FOREST, 

BENJAMIN ORIEL SAMPEL, H an 
' E. DODGE, 


YAL PHELPS. rane M H. . 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, mAs 5. ey INGTON, 
. A. 








WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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Old wnil Boung, | How vou 1 There comes Axel him- 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





UNDERNEATH my telephone 
Stands a quaint old chair. 

Full a hundred years have flown, 

Singing carols, making moan ; 
Full a hundred years since there 
Sat a maiden fair. 


Turn thy record backward, Time ; 
Let her come again, 

Listening here to earth’s new rhyme, 

To the whispering love and crime ; 
Words of gladness, cries of pain, 
Falling fast as rain. 


Let her lift this magic horn 
To her frighted ear. 

Ah! what terror thence were born ! 

Shrinking thought and eye forlorn, 
Heart that fails with sudden fear, 
Far that dreads to hear. 


Like the voices in a dream, 
Alien to the day, 

Call and laugh and question seem 

Ghostly, awful, such as stream 
On a stricken soul’s dismay, 
From its poise astray. 


Yet return not, ancient maid; 
Sleep where’er you lie. 

7 should shrink and be afraid, 

If to this strange world you strayed, 
All ite tricks and trades to spy 
With your old-time eye. 


I should hang on Gallows Hill, 
Where my grandams hung ; 
Witch and sorceress, working ill, 
With this spell to do my will, 
All along my house-top strung, 
Answering to my tongue. 


I, who ride without a steed, 
Over hill and dale ; 

I, who bid the lightning speed, 

Through the seas my word to heed, 
Girdling earth to tell my tale, 
Would my sentence fail ? 


Sleep for thee; to-day for me ; 
Here the dead intrude. 

Man hath plucked from wisdom’s tree 

Fruits of knowledge fair to see ; 
Tasted Eden’s wondrous food ; 
Knoweth ill and good. 


In thy day was rest and peace. 
Haste and fret are ours. 

Thine was Nature’s calm increase, 

Quiet days, and death’s release. 
Ours the stress of mightier hours ; 
Fires instead of flowers. 

Travel backward to thy rest. 

Ask me never which is best. 


WInsTEp, Corn. 





AMONG THE CLIFFS. 





[FROM THE GERMAN OF ERNST ZEIL.] 





( Coneluded.) 





CHapter III. 

‘Now, then,” said Father Claus to Dan- 
iel, as they came down the cliff and turned 
toward the hut, ‘‘we have searched every 
corner and crevice of the island. They have 
disappeared.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Daniel, looking up at him 
with sleepy eyes. 

‘She is and always has been an incom- 
prehensible girl,” continued Father Clans. 
“Only last night all froth and sputter, as 
when fire and water meet, if I only men- 
tioned his name. ‘No, not Olaf!’ she cried 
out. ‘Not Olaf!’ Andnow? Both are miss- 
ing. The twilight deepens. It is already 
four o’clock, and now where to go next,” 
said the old man, uneasily buttoning and un- 
buttoning his jacket. ‘‘ One cannot in such 
waters sail very far. It would be a freak of 
madness to attempt it.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* And certainly not in this rocky harbor.” 

** No, sir.” 

‘*Have you asked Axel if the boat is in its 
usual place?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ And you have not seen him since he 
went to learn?” 

“* No, sir.” 

**Go to the cuckoo with your ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
and ‘No, sir.’ Look after the boat your- 
self.” , : 

“Yes, sir.” 

Daniel had just set his big, clumsy boots 
in motion, when Father Claus called out: 


self.” 

“‘The boat is gone,” said he, dropping 
down the cliff to them, ‘‘ gone with rudder 
and sails, sir. Only the old one, which has 
been leaky for weeks, is lying there.” 
‘Then there is no more doubt,” said the 
old man, with an oath, stamping in his 
wrath. 

‘*An elopement, such as we read of in 
the books,” said Axel, laughing, though in 
his tone there was a secret anxiety. 

‘*Who can comprehend the thing?” mut- 
tered the old man, wrath and pain com- 
mingling in the expression of his weather- 
beaten face. ‘‘But it is bold ingratitude. 
Have notI guarded her like my own 
child?” 

** As your own child!” 

‘** Yes, boy—own child, or not, it is not 
necessary to weigh every word before speak- 
ing,” he muttered; and something of hidden 
embarrassment played about the corners of 
his mouth. 

‘‘Ha! Baron!” he cried, breaking off, 
and calling to Hallerstein, who, with a spy- 
glass at his ‘eye, appeared just then at the 
top of a neighboring rock. ‘‘Do you see 
anything?” 

‘A black point, which might be a boat,” 
he answered, with intense excitement. 
‘Yes, it is a boat! A slender female figure 
within it—Karin! now something light- 
colored and glistening—Rustan’s white hair 
—and then a man’s figure also—” 

‘“‘That is Olaf,” broke in Father Claus, 
who had approached and looked through 
the glass. ‘‘Only a miracle can save them. 
Daniel,” turning to the fellow, ‘‘run and 
bring ropes and baskets of rescue. We will 
do all that is possible. Be quick!” Daniel 
left. 

A moment later, and all the others, Mother 
Hedda among them, stood on the rocks be- 
side the Baron. They looked anxiously to- 
ward the sea. Evening hastened on and 
the storm was spreading its black wings 
over the water. It seemed as if the flood 
would bury the land under its mad plunge. 
The tiny boat was carried, without mast or 
rudder, with flying speed before the storm, 
over the chasms, only to be hopelessly 
dashed against the rocky shore. Suddenly 
there rose, like the call of a spirit, a cry of 
anguish above the howling of ihe storm. 
All shrank in terror. 

‘They see us,” said Father Claus. ‘‘ Olaf 
is calling, What can we do tohelp? Our 
second boat leaks.” 

‘‘We can do nothing against the stars,” 
suggested Mother Hedda. As the roar of 
the wind ceased for a few seconds, Olaf's 
shrill cry again reached their ears. 

A host of screeching gulls, accustomed to 
fly before each fresh gust, shot unsteadily 
over the cliffs, and foam and cloud seemed 
to chase them along. 

‘Look now!” cried Axel. “Karin holds 
something dark clasped in her arms, as if 
she wished to preserve it from the storm. 
Does it not look like a little chest?” 

“Can it be possible,” exclaimed Father 
Claus, seized by a sudden thopgst, ‘‘ that it 
is your casket, Baron? They come from 
the direction of the wreck—the fool-hardy 
children.” 

‘‘My chest! Yes, that is it,” said Haller- 
stein, looking again through the glass. 
‘* Who would have thought it possible? Oh! 
you heroic maiden!” 

“Then all is plain,” said the old man. 

‘‘Help! rescue!” cried Hallerstein, beside 
himself with fear. He wrung his hands; he 
implored them to every possible exertion. 
*« Alas! that I cannot myself help them!” 

“I fear it is too late,” came heavily from 
the lips of Father Claus. ‘‘ Here, Daniel,” 
beckoning to the youth, who was returning 
with ladders and ropes, ‘let everything be 
ready.” 

Again they heard the cry for help. It 
was lost in the roaring of wind and wave, for, 
wilder than before, rushing and hissing, 
came a sudden squall over the black water. 
It combed the white crests of the waves 
and seized the tiny craft in its mad leap. 

The boat danced, now on the top of a 
huge wave, then dropped into the yawnmg 
gulf, and anon tossed as a bit of foam or 
spray above the water. 

‘**Heavens!” cried Father Claus. “‘ Now 
they are caught in the surf. Another mo- 
ment and all will be over. Hallo! Axel, 
Daniel, loosen the ropes! Up with the bas- 
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The voices seemed a confused mixture of 
prayers and curses, mingled with the roar 
of the hurricane, and the echoes caught and 
chased them from cliff to cliff, an endless 
symphony. 

Another cry from the boat, a shriek of 
despair, then a mighty rolling wave dasbed 
the frail structure against the sharp rocks. 

In the same moment Axel’s strong arm 
flung the ropes and baskets toward the foam- 
covered boat; but in vain. The retreating 
wave revealed a frightful picture. Cap- 
sized, with the keel uppermost, the boat 
danced upon the flood, rising and falling 
with the waves. Convulsively clinging to 
the bow, Karin hung in the tumult of the 
waters. Her arms shone like white coral 
among the breakers, which seemed stretch- 
ing their foamy tongues hungrily toward 
her. At some distance on the other side, 
Olaf wrestled despairingly with the waves; 
and upon the keel of the capsized boat was 
Rustan, swaying from side to side upon the 
wet and slippery floor—howling and whin 
ing. 

‘* Ladders here! The fellow is lost. Throw 
the ropes once more! Rescue: the girl!” 
The calls echoed and re-echoed confusedly. 

One last cry and Olaf waved an adieu. 
He was swallowed up in the black depths. 
At the same moment Karin let the boat go 
and made a desperate effort to swim, and 
truly with strong arms she parted the 
stormy water; but, after only a few strokes, 
a wave seized and flung her violently against 
the sharp edge of a cliff. Her head fell 
back motionless. Then, with a powerful 
leap, Rustan sprang toward the sinking form, 
he seized her garment with his teeth, and, a 
brave wrestler, steered with his precious 
burden through the surf. 

‘*He cannot save her! He must give up!” 
wailed Father Claus. But the brave animal 
strove to reach the shore. ‘‘ Now the whirl- 
pool has caught him! It will swallow them 
both!” 

Rustan was dashed hither and thither. 
For some seconds at a time he disappeared 
from the view of the anxious spectators; 
but then his head rose above the waves, to 
be again lost and again emerge. 

*‘See!” cried the Baron. ‘A gigantic 
mountain of waves is rolling toward us, 
greater than all the others.” And in the same 
instant dog and girl were lost in the seeth- 
ing foam. 

**All is over!” sobbed Hallerstein. But 
out of the yeasty froth appeared once more 
Rustan’s woolly head, and this time only a 
stone’s throw from shore. 

He bore the lifeless girl as with teeth of 
iron, but panting, for his own strength was 
failing. 

The fury of the hurricane increased. With 
one more breaking wave they were flung 
among the rockson the shore. In the deep- 
ening twilight they could see Karin’s figure 
lying stiff and motionless, with lusterless 
eyes half open, and her long hair dripping 
over a block of granite. Above her and 
pressed panting against her form was the 
courageous swimmer, Rustan, struggling for 
breath. 

Hallerstcin was the first to reach them. 
With only one look at Karin, ‘‘ Dead! dead!” 
rang from his lips and all became black be- 
fore his eyes. The strain of events for two 
days had exhausted his vitality. 

With the failure of consciousness, he heard 
Mother Hedda, who was coming over the 
rocks, with the old man, murmur something 
of the never-failing writing of Destiny on the 
firmament and the powerlessness of man. 
He fek himself lifted and borne away, then 
sense failed entirely and darkness obscured 
his senses, 

When he woke again, he lay, fully dressed, 
in the hut; on the same couch where, the 
day before, he had opened his eyes. Was it 
truly the same? Yes, he could not be mis- 
taken. Here were the sails and sea-charts 
on the walls; the ship’s compasses and spy- 
glasses he had then noticed. But the pine- 
knots were not burning, for through the low 
window glanced the cheerful morning light. 

Hallerstien seemed struggling with a 
strange, heavy dream; the fearful realities 
lay still in twilight. He groaned faintly 
and listened for the storm. But all was quiet. 
There was no roaring of waves or wind; all 
the voices of Nature were hushed, -A fir- 
tree, whose sparse branches touched the win- 
dow pane, stood motionless in the still, clear 
morning air, and a sand-piper was rocking 
gently on one of its twigs, 





Hallerstein lay thinking, and the silence 
was grateful. 

But there came a sound—a soft, earnest 
murmur of approaching voices—and foot- 
steps on the threshold. ‘“ Mother Hedda, 
we have found him.” Rustan howled and 
his voice sounded like a funeral wail. 

‘They are bringing Olaf’s body,” thought 
Hallerstein, ‘‘ which they have found among 
the rocks.” He shuddered and closed his 
eyes with a sigh. 

Then suddenly there was a rustle near his 
couch. Was he deceived by his own excited 
fancy? A warm hand touched his own. 
He moved; he looked up. Karin! There 
she stood before him, in her full beauty, but 
very pale. An earnest, quiet dignity, never 
before perceived, surrounded and made her 
more charming than ever. 

‘They are bringing home the dead,” she 
said, withsolemnity. ‘‘ Stand up and render 
him the last honors.” 

Hallerstein rose quickly and approached 
her with the cry: ‘‘ Karin! Is it possible 
that you are alive? He would have clasped 
her in his arms; but her dignity checked 
him. He only seized her hand. ‘‘I cannot 
comprehend. Was all this frightful scene 
only a dream of the night? Or was it real- 
ity?” 

‘‘Tt was reality,” she said. ‘‘ But the sea 
and Karin are true friends. The sea cannot 
punish me for presumption or kill me, for 
it loves mt as I love it. Only a drenching; 
nothing more. Mother Hedda’s warming 
drink, and, you see, Karin is herself again.”’ 

‘‘Oh! Karin!” he cried, in a transport of 
joy. ‘‘ Then the happiness of my life begins 
with this day.” 

He led her gently tothe littlewindow. The 
great ocean lay quiet and stormless, which 
only yesterday had been the scene of such 
wild tumult, The sun shone out of a cloud- 
less sky, and in its light the greenish-brown 
blades of sea-weed lay glistening upon the 
rocks. The waves plashed with light mur- 
mur on the beach and swallows sailed 
through the still air. 

‘‘See! Karin,’’ he said, withardor. ‘‘ The 
world is so fair!” and he looked searehingly 
into her face. 

She grew paler than before. Was there 
not something in his manner that divested 
his words of commonplace meaning and 
gave them significance? ‘‘Come,” she said, 
sadly. ‘The dead waits for us.” 

They had laid the body of the fair youth 
on a white sail-cloth before the door. 
Father Claus, with Axel and Daniel, stood 
beside it, with bowed heads. He lay like 
one sleeping at the close of a toilsome day. 
The sun shone upon his face, from which 
Death had removed every trace-of pain or 
sadness, and a smile rested on his features. 

As Karin and Hallerstein joined the group, 
Mother Hedda was bringing green branches 
and heather bloom. “Flowers and death 
belong together,” she said, strewing them 
upon the corpse. ‘‘It is not well to depart 
unwreathed, for the flowers are the stars of 
earth, which the dead bear to the stars, the 
flowers of heaven, and the more we send of 
these silent greetings the clearer do they 
make known our destiny.” 

“Oh! let that pass,” broke in Father 
Claus, folding the canvas around the body. 
‘*We'll bear him to his last resting-place. 
I have found a grave.” 

They lifted the body gently, with its 
wrapping, the old man supporting the feet, 
while the two youths walked at the head 
Slowly the little train put itself into motion 
Hallerstein followed at the side of Karin. 
It was a long and toilsome ascent, over 
Tocks andstones. No one spoke. Sometimes 
Karin breathed a sigh, or Mether Hedda 
murmured a few words to herself, as a la- 
ment or some form of conjuration. The 
sea-gulls screeched noisily in the ravines. 

‘We are at the spot,” said Father Claus, 
at last. They stood on the highest point of 
the island, before a deep cleft in the rock, 
and laid down their burden. Then they 
threw back the sail-cloth and let the cheer- 
ful light of morning play once more about 
the head of their comrade. The sea in its 
majestic rest sent up a greeting and the 
pine forests of the Finnish coast seemed 
nodding across the depths. 

As Father Claus bared his head and 
folded his hands in silent prayer, all the 
others followed his example. Every lip was 
dumb, but Nature spoke audibly. A light 
breeze blew sighing around the group; it 
made the gray hairs of the old man tremble 
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and stirred the locks of the younger; it 
kissed the pale forehead of the corpse—a 
mute farewell. 

Axel and Daniel stretched ropes across 
the cleft, which the old man watched care- 
fully. He bent over and threw fresh moss 
into the chasm, to make a soft resting-place. 
“Come,” he said, and the word was echoed 
from beneath, as though the rocks were 
calling the life—weary to endless repose. 

Again they folded the sail-cloth around 
their dead, raised it slowly, and laid it upon 
the ropes across the chasm. Mother Hedda 
and Karin scattered fresh flowers over head 
and breast. Then the old man uttered the 
sea-captain’s order ‘‘ Let go!” and silently 
the corpse was lowered into the rocky cleft. 
An eagle flew up from his eyrie and poised 
himself in the air above the group. 

‘Help me to place a stone above him,” 
cried Father Claus; and together they rolled 
a huge block of granite over this peculiar 
grave. 

‘‘Now the brave felow may sleep in 
peace,” said the old man, tenderly. 

‘In lofty solitude, like a hero of the olden 
time,” added Hallerstein. 

Silently, as they had come, the little com- 
pany now descended the cliff; but at the 
first turn of the winding path they missed 
Karin, and Hallerstein went back; to find 
her sitting upon the stone that covered 
Olaf. 

‘* What are you doing here?” he asked. 

‘‘Tam thinking over—ah! so many things,” 
she answered ‘‘Here I am nearer to the 
clouds and the silence befits repentance and 
sadness. Tears are good when the heart is 
full, and may not the murderer weep upon 
the grave of his victim?” 

**What do you mean, my dear girl?” 

‘‘Oh! he loved me so much. [| knew it. 
And I was so cold and harsh when he opened 
his heart. Ah! that manly heart! Why 
could not Karin love one who loved her so 
well? And then I enticed him to his death, 
in order—”’ and she broke out into sobbing. 

‘What drove you to that unfortunate 
expedition?” asked Hallerstein, sitting down 
on the stone beside her. 

‘*What drove us?” she replied. ‘‘How 
can I say it to you? Karin always likes 
best that which is hardest to do. Do you 
not know that danger is attractive? The 
storm—your chest—” 

‘* Your life for my chest?” Heinterrupted 
her reproachfully and tenderly laid his arm 
on hers. 

‘‘Was it not for you?” she sobbed. A 
tremor seized her, she leaned her head upon 
his shoulder, and broke into loud weeping. 

“‘Oh!” he whispered to himself, ‘‘such 
strength mingled with such sensibility! Girl, 
I am like a seafarer who sees a rare treasure 
sparkle among the salt grass and sea- 
weed. Here is my hand. Lay your own 
within it, and I shall have gained the treas- 
ure.” 

“Your hand,” she said, looking at it, with 
wet eyes. ‘‘It is a white, noble hand, and 
looks as if on lonely evenings it had often 
supported a thoughtful brow.” 

She laid her own within it and shut her 
eyes dreamily fora moment. Then she said, 
quickly, with alight shudder: ‘‘Come away! 
Your presence and this solitude make Karin 
afraid of the dead beneath. He reaches up 
a hand to me, also, which is whiter now than 
yours,” 

He laid his arm gently about her shoulders, 
pushed a stray lock from her face, and 
kissed her white brow. 

** Let us go,” she said, rising. 

‘Come, then,” answered Hallerstein. 

And as they left the place a gentle breath 
of air played like a caress over the face of 
Karin. 

‘‘Do the dead know our thoughts?” she 
asked, timidly; and, after a moment, added: 
‘‘T must always think of him. When the 
storm drove us toward the rocks, as our 
boat cracked and the water rushed in, he 
said: ‘Karin, destiny has so willed. This 
is the hour when we must seal an endless 
bond. You have never loved me; but I shall 
have the comfort of dying with you and of 
knowing that no one else will possess you. 
You are mine.’ The next wave separated 
us. Then I knew how much he loved me. 
Iam guilty of his death and he loved me 
to the last. Ah! hereafter Karin’s heart 
must belong to no other man, only to the 
dead.” She uttered this half questioningly, 
lifting her eyes to, Hallerstein’s face, as if 
dreading his reply, But he said nothing, 
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There are moments when silence is better 
than speech. 

With one more look at the stone which 
covered the body of Olaf, they descended 
slowly from rock to rock, walking hand in 
hand, silent and thoughtful. Beneath them 
lay the island in peaceful beauty, and on 
the sea was a ship, whose sails were touched 
by the sunlight. Involuntarily, they stood 
still to watch until it sank below the horizon. 
Then Hallerstein felt the hand of Karin 
tremble within hisown. Her lips moved as if 
to speak; but she did not utter her thought. 

A faint sound of hammering reached their 
ears, as they rounded a projecting rock; and 
on the beach below, Axel and Daniel were 
busy mending the leaky boat. 

Rustan came bounding toward them with 
joyful barks, that echoed through all the 
ravines; but he seemed to understand their 
seriousness and walked slowly behind, witb 
drooping head. 

As they came near the hut, Father Claus 
met them, with the words: 

‘* Baron, the waves have brought in your 
chest. It lies upon the beach.” 





CuapTer IV. 

Then the chest was safe! Karin listened 
with joy to this announcement, but Haller- 
stein was agitated. He had been at ease 
in the certainty that this heir-loom was be- 
yond his reach, though otherwise con- 
strained by a promise to open the mysterious 
packet on the third day after his wedding. 
This was the fourth. 

What could have been the purpose of his 
father-in-law in making this singular legacy, 
which since his death had been preserved in 
the family archives, and now, through the 
strange leading of fate, was to be opened by 
him on this rocky island? What might the 
chest contain? These questions occupied 
Hallerstein while Axel was preparing to 
open for him the stout-walled casket, hand- 
somely wrought in Rococo style and heav- 
ily gilded. 

‘‘Karin, your bold venture was not in 
vain,” he said, turning to her, as the lock 
yielded. 

The papers contained in the chest were 
wet through; but the writing was legible 
On the top lay.a sealed packet, addressed to 
the Baron. 

He broke the scal, saying: ‘‘it is a letter 
from my father-in-law,” and sat down upon 
a stone, a little apart from the group, to read 
it. 

‘‘ It is very strange,” he said at the end, 
and passed it to Father Claus, with the 
words: ‘‘Take it. It is a post from the 
former time. Twoof whom it speaks are 
dead, and I, the third party interested, com- 
mit no breach of confidence in giving it to 
you.” 

It ran thus: 


** Dear NEPHEW: You, who in the future will 
be called my son-in-law, conscience compcls 
me, before I depart from this life, to make 
confession. It was, as you will certainly recog- 
nize, in the interest of both families, that my 
wife and I, in conjumction with your parents, 
betrothed you, when a boy, to our only daugh- 
ter, Margaretha, and this union of the two last 
bearers of the name prevented our large estates 
from passing out of the family. But fate was 
against this well-arranged plan ; for, on the 
return voyage from Germany, where we went 
with the child to complete the arrangements, 
and when you, though so young, became the 
bridegroom of our little Margaretha, a storm 
overtook us in the Straits of Finland.” 

‘‘In the Straits of Finland!” broke in 
Father Claus. 

“‘In the Finnish Straits,” repeated the 
Baron. ‘So itstands. In whichI also was 
wrecked.” 

‘“Wonderful coincidence,” said the old 
man, shaking his head. 

‘Tt was fearful weather” [he went on read- 
ing]. “‘We were wrecked. A wonderful aeci- 
dent of fortune rescued me ; but my wife and 
our little Margaretha found their death in the 
flood. This was asevere blow. But now, hear 
further. Since this child, the bond between the 
Swedish and German houses, was dead, how 
should I secure to you the inheritance of my 
estates, and keep them from falling to my next 
heirs-at-law ? 

“J had another daughter, only a few months 
older than Margaretha, of whom the world 
knew nothing. She must serve my purpose. I 
took the innocent outcast into my house in 
Margaretha’s place, gave her the name of the 
dead, and educated her for you. She will be 
your wife when you read these lines. The 
papers of adoption, and all documents referring 
to the case, you will find in this box, No one 
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knows the substitution of the child, not even 
your parents. One thing more—as token of 
iny fatherly interest, you received at the be- 
trothal @ locket éStitaining my miniature in a 
pearl setting.” 

‘‘Locket miniature, and wrecked in thie 
Finnish Straits!” exclaimed Father Claus, 
while his face bore an expression of strained 
expectancy. 

“In a pearl setting!” echoed Mother 
Hedda, with visible surprise. 

“It is strange,” said Karin, softly. ‘‘ Ex- 
actly like mine!” 

‘‘Here,” cried Hallerstein, pointing to his 
breast, ‘‘I wear the picture to-day. What 
Js there strange about it?” 


“But ily Margaretha’ [tie old man was 
feading again] “received ds a tokén 6f the 
same solemn act, a miniaturé of your father; 
set in the same fashion—”’ 


“In the Same fashion!” repeated Father 
Claus, much excited. ‘‘ Baron, in whatyear 
was this shipwreck?” . 

HaHerstein thought for a moment, and 
said: ‘‘ It must be fifteen years ago.” 

‘Wonderful! That coincides also!” mur- 
mured he. 

“The hand of Heaven!” whispered 
Mother Hedda, and Kariri made a move- 
ment of fear. A constraint fell upon her; 
and still it was a sweet constraint, as though 
some dark abyss, on the edge of which she 
had been standing, were suddenly illumined 
by a thousand suns, 

Father Claus read again from the letter, 
which trembled in his hand. * 

“* These picturés were meant to furnish our 
children a memento of parental love and a 
token of recognition in ease of any mistake or 
flienation, But Margaretha’s miniature (you 
will soofi learn that your wife does not possess 
it) lies at the bottom of the sea with the true 
Margaretha: May you be happy with the one 
whom I commit to you in place of the legiti- 
tate daughter! Iconuld not go before God’s 
throne without the comfort of this confession.” 


Wheti the old mian ceased reatling, Mother 
Hedda and Karin stood in speechless aston- 
isiment, Hallerstein looked at the group, 
inquiringly. 

Baron,” began Father Claus, in att em- 
barrassed mafiner,” this is the solution of a 
puzzle that strikes deeply into the lives of 
us all. A glance at your miniature might—” 

Hallerstein drew out the locket and handed 
it to him, asking what all this could mean. 

‘There is no more doubt,” said the old 
man. ‘Karin, from henceforth Margaretha, 
here stands the man to whom you belong 
through the fiat of Destiny ” 

‘Is this possible?” cried Hallerstein, has- 
tening to the side of Kar n. 

With throbbing pulses and fluctuating 
breath she lay in the arms of the faithful 
Mother Hedda, who loosened a ribbon from 
her fair neck, and silently placed Karin’s 
locket in the hand of Hallerstein. 

“‘ My father!” he exclaimed, when his eye 
caught the picture. ‘‘ Wonderful leading! 
Karin, you are my bride. You were be- 
trothed to me by our parents, by Destiny, 
by God! Must I be shipwrecked on these 
rocks to find you? Must you venture the 
bold excursion to rescue from destruction 
the talisman sent us by the dead, and which 
reveals us to each other? Oh! who can 
comprehend the ways of Providence?” 

“ Verily!” echoed Mother Hedda: ‘‘I will 
go and think it over in solitude. I will 
twine a wreath of ferns and heather, your 
bridal wreath, Karin, and 1 will dip it seven 
times in sea water and seven times let it dry 
in the moonlight. That will bring luck to 
the one who wears it.” Her loose garments 
fluttered in the breeze, as she disappeared 
behind a rock. 

Karin lay in the arms of Hallerstein. 


“‘What was that?” he whispered, ‘a’ 


great thirst after—” 

“* Which is now forever satisfied,” she an- 
swered, clinging closer to him. 

“Do you feel yourself mine for life, 
Karin?” 

“I feel the hand of Fate upon me; the 
hand of a friendly fate,” she said, with so- 
lemnity. 

Hallerstein looked into her calm eyes, 
without speaking. 

Father Claus stood near, leaning upon a 
rock, looking out thoughtfully over the 
water, which glistened under the rays of the 
noonday sun. 

“They are already preparing the boat, 
which will carry you into the harbor of 
Prosperity,” he said, earnestly, “far away 
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from here; but Mother Hedda and the old 
gray-head remain.” 

‘‘Father,” cried Karin, throwing herself 
upon his breast, ‘‘ must then such bitter 
pain come with the happiness?” And she 
tenderly stroked his rough cheek. 

“Tt is otfly the fate of mati,” he answered, 
with an effort to be calm: but tlie lips drawn 
in between the teeth and the blinking of his 
gray eyes, as if dazzled by the sunshine on 
the water, showed that it was only a pre- 
tense. 

“Tt was just such a storm,” she said, pick- 
ing up a stone and flinging it, as though for 
pastime, far out into the water, “fifteen 
years ago, when we were rejoicing in the 
child as an unexpected gift of God.” 

“Please tell us about it,”. begged Haller- 
steiri. 

“Phat is easily done,” returned Father 
Claus, seating himself on a block of stone, 
while Hallerstein and Karin took their places 
near him. 

‘*T was at my post, in a black night of 
storm, the signal lamps above, ropes and 
baskets alongside, the boat all ready on the 
beach. It was a fearful storm. I was 
thinking about the poor souls out yonder, 
tossing in their frail nut-shells above the 
chasm of destruction, when there came a 
cry for help. Iwas ready on the instant, 
let the boat loose and, with the boys, went 
headlong into the horrible tumult towards 
the glimmer of a light among the waves. 
Such weather! The wind did not hold the 
same two minutes. Thesurf flung us back. 
We couldn't get out; but we wrestled despe- 
rately with the waves, and when, at last, we 
felt firm ground under our feet, I gave the 
signal that we were unable to help. Aftera 
little, we heard the thundering sound of the 
ship breaking on the rocks, but had to sit 
still, with our hands folded, till the night was 
gone. Toward morning the sterm lelled, 
and with the first dawning a boat ran into 
our island containing twe saidem—one an 
old man of seventy, the other a boy of six- 
teen—all that were saved, as they thought. 
They told us it was a passenger steamer 
from Stettin to Stockholm, and, further, that 
the confusion on board st the moment of 
destruction’ was indescribable, and, in the 
terror for their lives—ahem! I think it is 
usually so— all plunged into the larger boat, 
but no one thought of the smaller, in which 
they had come to us, besides themselves, and 
probably they were the only ones who had 
escaped alive. ‘But see,’ said the older 
sailor, ‘what we have brought you;’ and 
from the bottom of the boat he took a child; 
a girl with golden curls, lovely as an angel, 
Iassure you. In the last moment, when 
the ship was already beginning to sink, he 
said he had taken the poor, crying thing from 
the arms of a woman, who was lying, crushed 
and unconscious, under a fallen beam. 
‘Here it is,’ he added. ‘Have pity on the 
poor thing.’” ; 

Father Claus was silent for a moment, 
and gnawed his under lip and unbuttoned 
his jacket, as if the remembrance were too 
much for him. Or was it anticipation of 
the coming loss that moved his heart? 

‘*We had no children,” he continued, in a 
fainter voice, ‘‘and the little one, scarcely 
two years old, stretched out her arms toward 
us so sweetly, in faith, I believed her sent 
from Heaven. Next morning the two 
sailors, refreshed and provisioned, went 
away in their boat. We told them, as a 
matter of course, that they ought to seek the 
parents and kindred of the child and 
let them know of her safety and her where- 
abouts; but in heart we hoped no one would 
come to claim our treasure. No one ap- 
peared, and we have possessed it fifteen 
years.” 

He rose uneasily, in visible agitation. 

“Oh! how happy we were!” he added, 
after a pause. ‘Truly, the old become 
young again through the freshness and 
bloom of the young; and our island is so 
lonely, so lonely!” and in his voice was 
something like a sob. . 

But he left the rock with a would-be 
merry snap of his fingers, exclaiming: ‘‘I 
believe the salt water has got into my eyes. 
Bah! Shall such an old tar as I cry like a 
woman? Pshaw, Claus, you ought to be 
ashamed! Move on, old fellow, and shake 
yourself,” And he went with hasty steps 
along the beach. ‘‘Courage!” he cried to 
the young fellows. ‘Hammer till the 
—_ fly, Tomorrow wo will try your 
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“‘ How will they bear it?” asked Karin, 
with anxiety, as she heard the echo of his 
footsteps, ‘‘ to see their child no more, the 
poor, old people? Oh! to leave them! I 
could not have thought of such a thing two 
daysago. Karin is no more Karin. Her 
old world has disappeared. Even her voice 
seems like that of another.” She seemed 
lost in thought for a moment, and then 
tisked: ‘‘ Why do you love me?” 

“T love you for that simplicity of heart 
which kriows ftothing of the world.” 

A flock of séreaming finches flew over 
their heads. 

“The birds fly southward,” he said, 
thoughtfully, ‘toward the hospitable coast 
of Germany. Do you ask why they go? 
The heart draws them.” After a moment’s 
silence he added: ‘‘ I know a peaceful valley 
in green Thuringia.” 

‘“Thither!” whispered Karin 

‘*Thither my arm will bear you,” he said, 
‘* into the solitude of the forest. Men, with 
their sins and their self-seeking, shall not dis- 
turb the pure mirror of your soul.” 

Several days passed, and there broke one 
fair morning over the lonely island, when 
the weather was unusually soft and lovely 
for the late season of the year. A column 
of smoke on the horizon came nearer and 
nearer. 

“It is time, children,” said Father Claus. 
‘“‘The Stockholm steamer is already in 
sight.” Then, turning toward the beach, 
he asked: ‘‘Is all ready?” 

** All ready!” answered Axel, who sat in 
the boat with Daniel. 

Now came Mother Hedda, Karin, and 
Hallerstein, from the hut, with Rustan in 
advance. The old woman held Karin’s 
hand tenderly in her own. Sadness was on 
all faces. When those who love each other 
are called te part the angels in Heaven 
weep. 

‘‘Father Claus,” said Hallerstein, taking 
the hand he offered: ‘‘ Words cannot express 
the thanks I owe you.” 

“Nothing of that,” said the old man, 
turning away. ‘‘Behappy. Think of us 
at the wedding feast, and carry my greeting 
to the old German home.” 

Karin kissed Mother Hedda, then flung 
herself into the arms of the old man, who 


laid his hands upon her head in b -nediction. 
Then they stepped into the boat, and 
Rustan sprang after them. 


**T will take this true friend with me,” 
cried Karin, throwing her arm around him, 
with a caress. 

‘‘The deliverer from death, the founder 
of our happiness!” added Hallerstein. 

Daniel pushed off the boat, Axel used the 
oars vigorously, and, like an arrow, the 
little craft-shot out into the sea. 

“This is a final parting,” said Father 
Claus. ‘‘ We shall not meet again.” 

Mother Hedda covered her face. 

The glistening surface between the boat 
and the old people on the shore steadily in- 
creased, and a broad, white line of foam 
marked the path over which youthful hap- 
piness sailed out toward the new life. 

The air was of transparent clearness, 
bringing near that which was far removed. 
Two white handkerchiefs were waved from 
the boat, and two wrinkled hands on the 
shore returned the salute. 

There was an appearance on the sky like 
flying clouds. Karin’s doves had fluttered 
far out to sea, as if in farewell to their de- 
parting mistress. 

A light veil of vapor, touched by the rosy 
finger of the morning, hovered over the 
“‘Gull’s Rock,” that highest point of the 
island. But soon the sun’s rays dispelled 
the cloud, and flung a bright smile over the 
bold rock which marked the grave of Olaf. 
At the same instant the boat disappeared 
from the vision of the old couple, and the 
waves rolled dreamily up the beach. 

“The stars have so decreed!” said Mother 
Hedda. 





A LETTER-WRITER at Alexandria, a woman, 
gives a highly 1 tic explanation of the 
Egyptian question. Her story is that Arabi, 
early in his career, fell madly in love with an 
Egyptian girl, the daughter of a fellah ; but 
the unscrupulous Ismail, then Khédive, also 
took a fancy to the girl, and had her carried off 
to his harem without even saying “by your 
leave.” He tried to pacify the luckless Arabi 
by making him a Bey ;- but Arabi never for- 
the injury, and from that moment vowed 
vengesnce upon Ismail spd al bis 
family. - 
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“HER WORK. 
BY MRS. M. E. C. HAYES. 





One Summer day, sweet Annie Gray 
Sat in a mansion fair; 

4 fresh young face, a form of grace, 
A crown of golden hair ; 

And warm home love and God above 
Had kept her heart from care. 


And echoing feet went down the street, 
Borne toward the busy town ; 

For, even now, on her meek brow, 
Love placed a woman’s crown ; 

A true heart’s trust, high aims and just 
Are at her feet laid down. 


Her dreamy look was on a book, 
That held the story old 
Of womanhood, both fair and good, 
The poets oft have told. 
What strong souls wrought, what sweet 


saints taught 
Was on the page enrolled. 


“My Lord,” she cried, ‘how sorely tried 
My sisters’ lives have been. 
Thy cross they wore, thy wounds they bore, 
In hearts unstained by sin. , 
And / so blessed, beloved, caressed, 
How shall I pardon win? 


**For, in the power of this glad hour, 
Thankless and poor I seem. 
No work begun, no duty done, 
My life a sunny dream ; 
No sorrows borne, no crosses worn, 
A straw upon the stream,”’ 


With echoing feet, adown the street 
Walked proud young John Ardell. 

The Summer day around him lay, 
And in his heart as well, 

When on this light, like sudden blight, 
A woman’s shadow fell. 


And, bent by time and foul with crime, 
She passed athwart his way, 
With reverent grace, he gave her place ; 
For, on that Summer day, 
All womanhood seemed fair and good, 
For love of Annie Gray. 
Boston, Mass. 





JACEK. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 





SoMETHING was the matter in school-room 
No. 1; for Prof. Hill and all the scholars 
were sneezing, and coughing, and wiping 
their eyes. 

‘‘Can any one tell me what this means?” 
demanded the Professor. 

‘*T know,” said a tall girl, named Martha 
Strong. ‘‘I’ve seen it done afore. Some 
body’s been an’ put red pepper on the 
stove,” 

Prof. Hill lifted his ruler with an ex- 
pressive gesture, took a second thought and 
laid it down. ‘‘Is it possible there is a 
person, I will not say a young lady or gen- 
tleman, but a person, so contemptible in the 
academic department?” 

Here the poor Professor sneezed and 
wept so into his handkerchief he could not 
go on, and the whole academic department 
laughed, much to his discomfiture. 

‘*T’m going to question each one of you,” 
he said, when he had recovered himself, 
‘and falsehood will be punished with the 
utmost severity.” 

One after another the scholars denied 
having put anything on the stove. A red- 
headed boy, named Frank ‘Delano, who 
stuttered, blushed painfully when interro- 
gated; but when the suspicious Professor 
stamped his foot, and cried sharply: ‘‘ Don’t 
dare to deny it, if you didit,” Frank flound- 
ered out of his embarrassment and answered, 
as promptly as he could: ‘‘I did-did-didn’t. 
N-n-n-no, Siree, s-s-sir-e-e-c!” 

The most unconcerned appearing boy in 
the school was Jack Le Duc. His dark 
face was quite calm as he answered quietly, 
‘* No Sir,” to the schoolmaster’s question, 
and he never had more perfect lessons than 
on that unlucky morning. His ¢hief desire 
was to bea doctor; and he always stood 
high in his classes, though the labor of study 
was irksome to him; perhaps because the 
blood ran in fiercer currents in his veins 
than it can in an Anglo-Saxon boy. Jack’s 
mother was the daughter of a poor New 
England farmer. She had gone West to 
teach when a young girl, and soon, left an 
orphan, had married handsome Pierre 
Le Duc, who was captain of a trim brig, 
and did a good carrying business on the 
Great Lakes. Pierre’s grandfather was a 





French gentleman, and his grandmother 
was the daughter of a powerful Indian chief, 
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who gave his poor, but titled son-in-law, a 
rich wedding gift of lands. His father had 
married the daughter of a French fur-trader, 
and Pierre began life a rich man; but the 
money soon trickled through his fingers. 
Though somewhat haughty and quick to 
take offense among men, Captain Pierre 
was passionately fond of his wife and chil- 
dren, and when Jack would say to him: 
**No, Father, I’m not going to be a sailor, 
but a doctor, like our good Carl Jacobs at 
the fort,” his father always answered: ‘‘You 
shall have your own way, my boy; only re- 
member, a poor doctor is—well, almost as 
poor a creature as a poor captain. You 
must be of the best.” But Captain Pierre 
would have given all the money he possessed 
if Jack had wanted to be a sailor. 

Jack was sincere in his desire, however, 
and though he could shoot a bird on the 
wing and manage a sail like an old seaman, 
he took greater pride in his perfect lessons 
than in his skill in any sport or exercise. 
Usually, after school, he ran a tremendous 


race with any boy who dared run with him 


down the rocky hill that led from the school- 
house to the part of the town where his 
home was; but that day he walked sedately 
by himself, and no one dared to interfere 
with him, for his school-fellows knew by 
experience it was not well to stir up bis 
quick, hot temper. 

Jack; and Mark, who was hopelessly 
crippled, resembled their father; but Toi- 
nette, the three-year-old girl, was the image 
of her blue-eyed mother, and was Indian in 
nothing but her patience. No English baby 
would endure the squeezing and thumping 
she did from her brothers, or wait so long 
to gain her own small way. The moment 
Jack entered the house she clasped him 
about the legs. ‘‘Oh! Jack, I love you a 
million,” she began, ‘‘an’ Dr, Sundown says 
I’ve got lies on my tongue.” 

When did Dr. Sundown say that?” cried 
Jack, catching her up. 

“This morning,” said Mark, looking up 
from his basket-weaving. ‘‘He came to get 
me to write down his great speech, to send 
to his son in Kansas. It was fine, and Sun- 
down said it was splendid when he spoke it 
in a voice,” and Mark laughed. 

“‘T wish every nasty old Indian in crea- 
tion wouldn’t come here!” and Jack’s eyes 
flashed. ‘‘The Indian in us is pretty well 


dilated.” 
‘‘Iwakan is our father’s relative,” said 


Mark, with the mild patience the infirm ac- 
quire, ‘‘and in you and me, brother, the 
Indian blood is stronger than the white.” 

Jaek gave a contemptuous sniff, and 
Toinette, patting him on both cheeks, prat- 
tled: ‘‘I told a fib, and, truly, Dr. Sun- 
down found it a burnin’ little sore on my 
tongue. Your tongue sore, Jack?” 

Since the loss of ‘‘ La Belle,” with Cap- 
tain Pierre and most of his crew, Mrs. Le 
Duc had eked out her scanty income by 
doing fine needlework, and did not often 
find time to prepare dainties; so, when Jack 
ate little dinner and refused the cake she 
had made for him, she was so sure he was 
ill she gave bim a draught of bitter medicine, 
and wanted him to go to bed; but he hurried 
away to school with unusual speed, and was 
the first comer in school-room No. 1, except 
Frank Delano, the red-headed boy. 

Frank eyed him with a comic sort of awe. 
‘*Ts-s-seed ye,” he stuttered in a whisper 
from his place behind Jack. ‘‘I-I-I wa-wa- 
was on the s-s-s-stairs.” 

Jack’s face turned adeep red; but he was 
silent. 

‘I wa-wa-was s-s-sort a’ bl-bl-blowed, 
you-you know,” continued Frank, ‘‘ b-b-but 
Is-s-shan’t let on. I-I-I a-a-a-ain’t a le-le-le- 
leak.” 

Every scholar was in his place. The 
master had struck his ruler on his desk, and 
was just beginning to say ‘‘the advanced 
Algebra class will form,” when Jack stood 
up in his place. 

‘*If you please, Prof. Hill,” he began, in 
what Dr. Sundown would have called ‘‘a 
voice,” and which at once commanded the 
attention of all who heard it, ‘‘’Twas I who 
put the pepper on the stove this morning. 
I'm sorry, and sorry that I lied.” 

The Professor fumbled for his ruler. 
** What did you do it for?” he cried, harshly. 

‘*I—don’t know,” hesitated Jack. ‘‘I 
meant no harm.” 

“You dare tell me that!” Prof. Hill was 
a nervous, irascible little man, whose anger 
increased at the sound of his own angry 





voice. ‘‘ This is the second lie you've told 
to-day. I dismiss you from the school.” 

The suddenness of the schoolmaster’s at- 
tack seemed to numb Jack; for he did not 
stir. 

‘* Leave!” cried the Professor, losing all 
control over himself, and advancing toward 
Jack. ‘‘Leave, you Indian imp! or I'll 
break this ruler over your head.” 

Jack’s eyes glittered ominously. He 
raised one tawny hand. ‘Don’t you dare 
touch me!” he said, in a husky whisper; 
then, calmly gathering up his books, he 
walked slowly from the room. 

But one week would elapse before the 
close of the term, when all the scholars from 
the primary rooms would be invited up to 
No. 1, and there would be singing, and 
speeches, and compositions by academic pu- 
pils, chosen for their proficiency in their 
studies and their uniform good conduct. 
Jack’s speeches had always been the pride 
of the school, and for this occasion he had 
written what he thought was a famous one. 
Dr. Sundown, whose real name was 
Iwakan, or Medicine Mouth, though, 
as Jack had intimated, a nasty old Indian, 
was, for all that, a master of elocution 
and rhetoric, and had often been to Wash- 
ington to speak for his people; and he had 
drilled Jack in the delivery of his speech, 
and had even suggested certain improve- 
ments in its composition. 

Overcome with bitter reflections, Jack 
could not bring himself to go home at once; 
so he strolled up to the hights where he 
could overlook the harbor and the quaint 
village that snuggled about it. It was an 
old town; one of the oldest in America, Be- 
fore it rippled the translucent waters of the 
straits which connect two of the Great 
Lakes. Behind it rose rocky cliffs, on 
which stood an old fot always occupied by 
a small garrison. Along the ramparts, 
which always caught the sunshine, a fringe 
of grass was visible; but everywhere else 
the snow was piled high and white. The 
blue waters were flecked with sail as far as 
the eye could see, and at the wharf lay a 
heavily-laden steamship. 

‘That's all there is ahead for me!” mur- 
mured Jack, bitterly, stretching his hand 
toward the south. 

‘**Ant what iss ahead?” asked a friendly 
voice, ‘‘ Ant why iss my Jack, who needs 
to be learning effery tay, idling at this hour 
on the ramparts?” It was Carl Jacobs, the 
fort physician and surgeon. ‘‘So you wass 
going to gif up being a doctor. May be you 
wass going to be a sailor like your prave 
fader.” There was real disappointment in 
the Doctor's voice, and now a touch of 
scorn, ‘‘or may be you wass going to study 
the speaker’s trade with Dr. Sundown. 

Jack’s respect and affection for the Doc- 
tor were so absolute he did not think of re- 
senting what he said, and, though outwardly 
as calm as one of his Indian ancestors would 
have been at the stake, he told the story of 
his expulsion from school, with real anguish 
of spirit. 

The Doctor burst out laughing. ‘‘My 
Cracious! Red pfeffer on the stoff!” Then 
the blue eyes behind the big, round spec- 
tacles became grave. ‘‘But for a poy as iss 
sixteen, ant as promising as you, I wass 
ashamed. Though, what I wass plaming 
you for most wass the lying. Confession 
can scarcely wipe away the shame ofit. Of 
all things in this wicked world teliver me 
from a liar!” 

Jack shrank back, and, striking his fist on 
the stone wall, muttered savagely: ‘‘I hate, 
hate, hate Prof Hill!” 

‘*It iss not prave to hate!” said the Doctor, 
judicially, without appearing to notice the 
boy’s anger. ‘‘ You was to plame, ant you 
did lie. He was severe, Oh, yes; but it iss 
not prave to hate. There iss a wild peast in 
you, my poy.” 

“That is not all there is in me,” cried 
Jack, looking straight at the Doctor. ‘I 
suppose you won't let me study with you, 
now?” 

The old man looked Jack over. Never in 
all his varied wanderings had he seen a bu- 
man being so fascinating and interesting to 
him as this handsome descendant of barbar- 
ism and the highest civilization. ‘“‘Why 
not?” he said slowly. ‘‘But I must medi- 
tate. A man must know many things pesides 
physic te be a doctor. Howeffer, you come 
up to—well—to-night. I should not wonter 
if I could gif you lessons myself effenings, 
and after preakfast.” 





A week passed quickly. The night be. 
fore school closed Jack stayed late at the 
fort ; for the Doctor had begun to teach him the 
rudimentsof anatomy. Now, Prof. Hill had 
views about the value of fresh air, and every 
pleasant night hung all his clothes on nails 
outside his bedroom window. As Jack 
passed the house, he saw it was the Pro- 
fessor’s Sunday suit that was out for an air- 
ing, and a wicked temptation overpowered 
him. He softly entered the yard, climbed 
the rose-trellia, and took down the pantaloons. 
When he carried them back each leg was 
tied securely at the ankle and packed full 
of wet snow, that froze quickly in the nip- 
ping air. When Jack awoke the next morn- 
ing he was conscious of hating the school- 
master more fiercely than ever. He even 
hated him because he felt a secret shame at 
what he did the night before. 

At the right of the fort the hight descended 
to the water in a long hill, and half way up 
it, in a new part of the village, stood the 
schoolhouse, a square, wooden building, two 
stories high, with a basement. The primary 
rooms were on the first floor. No. 1 occu- 
pied all of the second story, except a narrow 
space across the front, open to the first floor, 
and in which were two narrow flights of 
stairs that described a dizzy half circle from 
the narrow landing before the door of No. 1, 
and met in a flight of three steps at the bot- 
tom. There was no door at the front of the 
building, but one on each side of it, at the 
two extremities of the ball. Under the stair- 
ways kindlings were kept, and wood was 
stored in the basement. 

Jack had read out his Latin lesson, and 
had spent an hour trying to find out some- 
thing about the sphenoid bone, when the 
Doctor sent bim with some medicine to a 
laborer who was sometimes employed at the 
fort, and who, now that he was sick, would 
have no one prescribe for bim but the fort 
doctor. The man lived just below the 
schoolhouse, and Jack was almost there, 
when old Betty Kamp ran by him. She had 
been crazy many years, and, apparently harm- 
less, had been cared for first by one pitying 
household and then by another. A long 
white tarlatan veil, draggied and ragged, 
was tied on the back of her gray head, and 
on her arms, from which she had torn all 
clothing, were many strings of the large blue 
and white beads worn by the Indians as orna- 
ments. She was usually very quiet, and 
rarely spoke; but now sbe was chanting, in 
a high, weird recitative: ‘‘ They’re going, all 
going in a chariot of fire! All the wicked 
women and all the wicked children! Ring 
all the singing bells, in all the dizzy steeples ; 
for they're going, all going in a chariot of 
fire!” 

No. 1 was full of scholars and lady visit- 
ors. The little ones from the infant-room 
were singing, with reedy sweetness, ‘‘ We 
come with joy to greet you,” and out of 
each open hall door floated a tiny wreath of 
smoke. Jack’s light feet never ran so swift- 
ly in a race as they darted up those narrow 
stairs, while down the street went the waver- 
ing cry: ‘‘ They are going, all going in a 
chariot of fire!” 

Iron nerves would have quivered at the 
wail that rose from that helpless audience 
when the master told them there was fire 
under the front stairway. The excitable 
Professor was overcome by the sound and 
fainted. But, almost before he began tospeak, 
Jack had dispatched two boys, who were 
the fleetest runners, to rouse the town, and, 
standing guard at the front door, was send- 
ing the older scholars, each one carrying a 
little one, one by one down the smoking 
stairs. Mothers with children in their arms 
shrieked at him. The older boys tore at 
him; but, for a few precious minutes, with 
the help of Frank Delano, who came to his 
aid, Jack controlled the door. Then there 
came a clash of bells, and such a cry of fire 
broke out in the little town as was never 
heard in it before. Up the rocky road swept 
a throng of mep carrying ladders and ropes 
and almost dashing the engine in pieces in 
their agonized hurry, and before them all 
ran Betty Kamp, with wildly waving arms, 
crying: ‘They're going, all going in a 
chariot of fire! No one can stop or hinder. 
Nobody can deliver. All the wicked women 
and all the wicked children are going, all 
going in a chariot of fire!” 

Ladders were set against the windows, 
and the beings that had been crowded into 
school-room No. 1 were soon out ofit. But 





not too soon. The fire had shot up between 
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the siding, and smoke was oozing from the 
cornice, and fiery pennons were fluttering 
from the roof, when Jack, bearing the in- 
sensible Professor in his arms, appeared at 
one of the few windows, from which escape 
was now possible. Dr. Sundown, who had 
never been known to hurry, or to do any- 
thing but make speeches, ran nimbly up the 
ladder, took the little man in his long arms, 
and, turning around, walked calmly down. 
Jack tried to follow. A great cloud of fire 
and smoke rolled from the roof and envel- 
oped him. He clung, trembling, to the rounds 
of the ladder a moment, then swayed and 
fell heavily. 

**He wass so tall of his age, his pones 
Wass as prittle as a clay pipe. Ant it will 
be a miracle if he does not limp; but he will 
recoffer. Oh, yes, he will recoffer,” Dr. 
Jacobs said to the many people who came 
to his house to inquire about Jack. He had 
insisted on carrying him directly to his own 
home in the fort inclosure, instead of to Mrs. 
Le Duc’s little cottage, because he was not 
only very fond of Jack, but secretly he was 
very jealous of Dr. Sundown, who claimed 
to be a great medicine man, and might, he 
feared, meddle with his patient. ‘‘This iss 
such a treadfully healthy place, it iss pad for 
my pizzness,” he explaimed to Jack’s mother. 
“Tt is not often I haf achance at two proken 


Jack lay on his bed a long six months, and 
it was almost a year before he stood firmly 
on his feet; and then it was, as Dr. Jacob 
said, a miracle, his injuries had been so 
severe. 

“You haf not lost your time, my poy,” 
the Doctor often said tohim. ‘‘As I haf 
always told you, a man must know many 
things pesides physic to be a doctor, ant you 
have learned patience ant sympathy, great 
things in the doctor’s trade.” 

But these were not the only branches of 
study pursued by Jack. Prof. Hill gave 
him a good deal of instruction during his 
long convalescence, and when he began to 
use his crutches, the little man went to see 
Mrs. LeDuc. ‘‘I was severe with Jack, as, 
no doubt, he has told you; but a Professor, 
Madame, must maintain his dignity,” he 
said. ‘‘But I have always been very fond 
of your son, and I now owe him my life.” 
And tears ran down his wrinkled cheeks. 
‘*Yes, Madam, I fell out of the sight of 
every one, and Jack saved me at the peril of 
his own life. I have no living relatives, and 
it will be the happiness of my life, with Dr. 
Jacob’s help, to make just as much of a man 
and doctor of him as it is in him to be.” 

Jack repaid the kindness of his two friends 
long ago. He is not only a good doctor, but 
he is growing famous for his expertness in 
certain difficult surgical cases, requiring great 
coolness and self-control in the operator. 

‘You are a wonderful fellow!” cried Dr. 
Jacobs, after witnessing a proof of his skill. 
‘* But tell me, my poy, where did you acquire 
your perfect self-control?” 

‘* Well,” said Dr. Jack, smiling, ‘‘ perhaps 
it does not sound very scientific, but I think 
I got the finest part of it in the burning 
schoolhouse, when I mastered what you oncé 
called the beast in me and saved the life of 
our good friend, the Professor.” 

Evanstoy, ILL. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad, 
dressed ‘‘ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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1. A disagreeable sickness, 

2. One’s own choice. 

3. A Jewish doctor. 

4. To penetrate. 

5. A call. 

6. Frankness. 

7. A flowering shrub. 
8. Rural. 
9. The largest known bird. 
10. A small singing bird. 
11. To injure. 


12. A native of another continent. 
13. Part of a lady’s wearing apparel. 
The initials, read down, and the finals, read 
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up, give the same word, one of the United 
- States. 8. R. H. 





COMPOUND PUZZLE. 
Tas puzzle is Pp 
enigma and a monument. 





d of a cross word 





I. 

My first 1s in step, but not in walk, 

My second’s in bear, but not in talk. 
My third is in bear, but not iu fox. 

My fourth is in fish, but not in ox. 

My fifth is in mile, but not in feet. 

My sixth is in cold, but not in heat. 

My seventh’s in canker, but not io rust. 
My whole is a refuge in August. 
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A consonant. 
. A small winged animal. 
. Conclusion. 
To fasten. 
A pen. 
A sack. 
. An important member of the body. 
. To fetch. 
| 9. Inebriated. 
10. To run fast. 


) The centrals give a place for medical treat- 
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) ment. Taken together with the cross-word 
enigma, you have a health resort. 
, L. 8. R. 
f ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 13ru. 
: CoNSONANT AND VOWEL PuzzLE.—1, regen- 
a erate ; 2, originator; 3, monopolize ; 4, exeg- 
t esis; 5, aforetime ; 6, totality; 7, tolerate ; 
8, divided ; 9, disanimate ; 10, degenerate. 
f FOUR-WORD SQUARES. 
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Selections. 


A SONG FOR WOMEN.* 





WITHIN a dreary, narrow roo 
That looks upon a noisome street, 
Half-f: with the heat, 


A starving girl works out her doom. 
Yet not the in God's sweet air 
The little birds sing free of care, 
And hawthorns blossom everywhere. 


Swift, ceaseless toil scarce winneth bread ; 
From early dawn till twilight falls, 
Shut in by four dull. ugly walls, 
The hours craw] round with murderous tread. 
And all the while, in some atill place, 
Where intertwining boughs embrace, 
The blackbirds build; time flies apace. 


With envy of the folk who die, 
Who may at last their leisure take 
Whose voy epee sleep none roughly wake, 
Tired hands the restless needle ply. 
But far and wide in meadows green 
The golden buttercups are seen, 
And reddening sorrel nods between. 


Too pure and proud to soil her soul, 
Or stoop to basely gotten gain, 
By days of changeless want and 
The seamstress earns a prisoner’s dole. 
While in the penceful flelds the she 
Feed, quiet; and through Rehoen*e bus deep 
The silent cloud-wings stuinless sweep. 


And if she be alive or dead « 

That weary woman scarcely knows, 
But back and forth her needle 8, 

In tune with throbbing heart and head. 
Lo! where the leaning alders part 
White-bosomed swallows, blithe of heart, 
Above still waters skim and dart. 


O God in Heaven! shall I, who share 
That dying woman’s womanhood, 
Taste all the Summer’s bounteous good, 
Unburdened by her weight of care? 
white moon-daisies star the grass, 
The lengthening shadows o'er them pass, 
The meadow pool is smooth as glass. 
A. MaTHEson, in “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 


* The following, from a list of the wages of women 
workers, sent by the chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison 
to the May number of The Women’s Union Journal 
gave occasion to the above lines: 

Making Paper Bags.—4}¢d. to 5i¢d. a thousand ; earn 
from 5s. to 0s. a week. 

Making Knapsacks.—3'4d. each ; average 10s. a week. 

Buttonholes.—(Various deponents) 44d. for seven, 6d. 
for twenty-four, 3i¢d. a dozen, 8i¢d. for three dozen in 
shirts ; maxes 8s. a week—1l5s. with help of children. 

Shirts.—2d. each and find own cotton. Can get sia 
a day done from 6 a. M. to 11 P. M. 

Button Maker. (Girl of sixteen), 2s. for one hundred 
gross, lathe-work with chest. 

Bookfolding.—2%¢d. per gross sheets. 

Sack Sewing.—6d. for twenty-five, 8d. to 1s. 6d. a 
hundred, 6d. a dozen (smaller size}; makes 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
a day, 7s. a week. 

Carpet-Bag Making.—8s. a week. 

Pill Box Making.—1s. for thirty-six gross; can make 
1s. 3d. a day. 

Collar Buttonhole Making.—1d. a dozen: can do 
three or four dozen collarsa day, begins at5 a. m..ends 
at dark. Others make 1s. 6d. to 2s. a gross. 

Whip Making.—1s. a dozen ; can do a dozen a day. 

Trowser Finishing.—(After machine) 3d. tc 5d. each; 
can do four a day. 

Trowser Basting — Before machine) 15d . a dozen. 

Cork Branding.—6s. a week. 

Tobaeco Spinner.—7s. a week. 

Shirt Finishing.—3d. and 4d. a dozen. 


“ THE JERKS.” 


CERTAIN phenomena, which we shall 
presently describe, were popularly known, 
some years ago, as the jerks, The facts to 
which we refer will probably be new to 
many of our readers, though, doubtless, many 
others, like ourselves, have long been fa- 
miliar with them. The reflections s ted 
by them, we hope, will be profitable to 
all. 

About ninety years ago there occurred in 
the State of Kentucky a most wonderful 
religious awakening. Undoubtedly, it was 
a season of genuine revival; but, strange 
to say, the religious exercises were attended 
by certain physical phenomena of most ex-’ 
traordinary character. Almost the whole 
assembly would be at once seized with 
strange a: | symptoms, Some would fall 
suddenly to the ground and swoon away; 
some remained in a state of unconsciousness 
for hours. Some would be affected with 
twitching of the muscles, which would send 
a tremor over the whole body, like a shakin 
ague. Some had violent convulsions, wit 
most frightful bodily contortions. Some- 
times the head was thrown backward and 
forward, or from side to side, with such 
fearful rapidity that the features could not 
be distinguished and with such violence as 
to threaten instant death. Some would 
jump and run with lightning speed, and 
some would dash themselves on the ground, 
while others would dance, and others, again, 
would perform ee feats, at once 
grotesque and horrible and of which noone 
would be supposed to be’ capable. Some 
laughed, some cried, some preached and ex- 
horted, some prayed, some sung, and all 
screamed, shouted, and yelled like madmen. 
Some of them actually got on all fours.and 

rowled, snapped, barked like dogs. 

last were said to have the barks, while 
the others had merely the jerks. Hundreds 
or thousands of persons were affected ata 
time. The scene in whicha multitude of 
persons, of all ages and conditions, were 
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of -meaningless exertion is one 
which no language can describe. Our read- 
jaremre ths that our statements are exag- 
ge . We assure them that exaggeration 

impossible and that what we have said 
actually falls short of veritable history. 


All classes of persons were liable to this 
strange affection. Old and young, learned 
and unlearned, wise and foolish, weak and 
st , men, women, and children, saints 
and sinners, the most godly and the most 
vicious—all alike became victims of the dis- 
order. Those who ridiculed it, as the result 
ofa ——— se ge or nv 
as shameless hypocrisy, on going to the e 
of meeting, were seized an camden with 
the same symptoms and some of them 


cursed the fit while it was on them. 
Similar scenes had been previously wit- 
nessed at various times and in different 


parts of the world, and, ina modified form, 
similar things have frequently occurred 
since; but, so far as we are informed, the 
distemper was never so widespread nor so 
violent as when it raged in Kentucky, just 
at the close of the last century. 
’ Now, what is the philosophy of all this? 
The phenomena never occurred except in 
connection with religious exercises. Rea- 
soning from this fact alone, to the exclusion 
of others, it might be inferred that the as- 
pa ee results were wrought by the Holy 
Spiritof God. But we can hardly suppose 
that the Holy Spirit would so brutalize men 
asto make them get down on their hands 
and knees and bark, like dogs. The Holy 
Spirit operates through the word of truth, 
and, while we know that ‘the testimony of 
the Lord is sure, making wise the simple,” 
we are equally certain that it never makes 
simpletons and madmen of the wise. To 
us it would seem little less than blasphemy 
to attribute to the Holy One of Israel this 
frantic delirium, this wild and maniac rav- 
ne Sone worthy of Pandemonium than of 
earth. 
Was it, then, demoniacal possession? 
There are instances in Scripture where per- 
sons were tormented by evil spirits, who 
threw them on the ground, or into the water 
or fire, and tore them. The objection to 
this theory in this instance is, that there is 
no proof of it; and it is furthermore met by 
the fact that many persons of undoubted 
sanity and whose piety was above suspi- 
cion were attacked with spasms just as all 
others were, and by the further fact that 
many persons gave unquestionable evidence 
in after life that they were truly and thor- 
oughly converted to God at this very time. 


How, then, are the facts to be accounted 
for? Wecan regard the symptoms only as 
the result of disease. Mental and emotional 
excitement, intense and tremendous, and 
long continued, and increased day after day 
on night after night, by perpetual and vig- 
orous renewal of the causes that produced 
it in the first place, might easily be sup- 
posed to break down the nervous system 
and to lead to temporary, if not to perma- 
nent mania. Disturbance of the nervous 
system is contagious in its effects. The 
sight of one~ person yawning will make a 
dozen others yawn; the laughter of a num- 
ber of persons will make others laugh who 
see nothing to laugh at; the sight of weep- 
ing persons will often make others weep; 
the hurrah of a political meeting will rouse 
to frenzied enthusiasm those who neither 
know nor care a oe politics. 
Why all of this should so, we do not 
know; but everybody knows the facts. 
Everybody knows that there is a mysterious 
something, which, for want of a better name, 
we sometimes call animal magnetism, but 
which is perhaps more properly called nerv- 
ous sympathy, by which the physical and 
mental condition of one person is communi- 
cated to another, and that, when many 
persons are similarly affected all at once, the 
affection becomes more intense and more 
contagious, and finally epidemic and over- 
whelming. 

This was what was the matter in Ken- 
tucky. But how did it —— that it was 
only at religious meetings that this disease 
was developed? Simply because religion 
stirs the deepest emotions of the human 
soul—nothing can compare to it in power; 
and because nothing else but religious in- 
terest could have brought so many people 
together and kept them together so long. 
If anything else could excite as’ much in- 
terest and assemble so many people and 
hold them as long, the effect would be the 
same, and on a smaller scale and in forms 
less pronounced we see similar things taking 
place every day. 

From all that has been said, it will be 
seen: 

1. That bodily exercises experienced at 
the same time with religious impressions 
are no proof of genuine religion, either on 
the part of the person affected or on the 
part of others who were with him. 

2. That bodily exercise is no proof that 
religious feeling experienced in connection 
with it is not genuine. The Holy Spirit can 
operate on a di man as well as ona 
sound one. 

While nervous sympathy, resulting in 
tears and cries and other demonstrations, is 
not be mistaken for religion, neither is it 
necessarily antagonistic to it. Let it be 
classed with measles, and whoopin: ~~ 
and other like disorders, which ahs relig- 
ion neither more nor less, neither better nor 
worse. Many are received into 
churches who give no evidence of a change 


ton suicide by excess / of heart other than the fact that they ex- 
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much nervous sympathy at a re- 
Sen ae and when the. physical 
symptoms away no spiritual result is 
left. Care should be taken to see that the 
experience is one which would stand the 
test of solitude and cold. Of course, we are 
always liable to err; but that is the very 
reason why we should strive to make our 
mistakes as few as possible. There is rea- 
son to fear that some of our ministers 
enceavor so to excite their audiences as to 
produce the contagious frre effect 
= — ne mistaking ry for a 
work of grace, y imagine that their 
labors have been blest with a great revival. 
It is true that revival might be accompanied 
(unfortunately, as we think) with these phys- 
ical phenomena; but it is not true that the 
henomena are any certain sign of revival. 
here is, also, no doubt that many of our 
people try to work themselves up to this 
very condition, and paroxysms voluntaril 
brought on often continue long after voli- 
tion has ceased; and these involuntary ex- 
hibitions are attributed to the Spirit’s influ- 
ence, when they are nothing but the 
natural consequences of natural causes. 
Like the dancing dervishes of the East, 
they put themselves by their own volition 
in a condition where volition fails. The in- 
toxication is as real as if it were produced 
by drugs or by strong drink. Our le 
cannot be too carefully taught that oa is 
a Spirit, and that they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth; 
and our ministers should learn that nothing 
really promotes the cause of Chiist but per- 
sistent, solid, honest work, and that no 
work is of any avail which doés not brin 
into constant contact with the minds an 
hearts of the people the lessons of truth and 
coy one by our Lord and by his apostles, 
—_ Christian Index. 





A DEVICE OF WAGNER. 


ProBaBLy the boldest of all his devices for 
hightening a change of sentiment in the 
drama, - simultaneous change in the char- 
acter of the music and the aspect of the stage, 
occurs in the new opera of ‘‘ Parsifal.” It is 
used twice: first in the beginning of the work, 
and again, with a fuller development, in the- 
Jinale. As in ‘‘Tannhiiuser” and ‘‘ Lohgn- 
grin,” there is a conflict here between good 
and evil, and Parsifal must triumph over the 
magician, Klingsor, and the temptress, Kun- 
dry, before he can enter upon the illustrious 
function of —— of the Holy Grail. He 
has passed through the trial; he has repelled 
the seductions of enchantment and sensual- 
ity; he has reached the wood which lies out- 
side Monsalvat, the castle of the Grail, and 
there he is clad in the armor and mantle which 
distinguish the ts of the Cup of ‘the 
Lord’s Supper. en he ascends toward 
the castle, guided by an a knight and 
followed by the penitent Kundry. At this 
moment the landscape begins slowly to 
change. The lake, the thicket, and the 
grove disappear. We see a succession .of 
rocky slopes, with Parsifal still climbing up- 
ward, and arched passages, traversed by pro- 
cessions of knights. Certain musical themes, 
which have been associated all through 
the opera with the worship of the Grail 
and with its miraculous power, are treated 
now in an extended and most imposin 
form. The solemn march is accompanie 
by soft harmonies of trombones, distant 
reals of bells, and the chant of the knights; 
and as the religious strains increase ins 
grandeur and intensity, faint at first and 
swelling as we seem to come nearer, the 
stage ually assumes the ap rance of a 

lendid hall, ted from a lofty dome and 

led with parade. Here the opera ends 
with an act of worship. As the curtain falls 
the orchestra ceases, and the hymn of the 
Grail is softly chanted by boys’ voices, from 
the invisible hight of the dome.—Joun R. 
G. Hassarp, in the August ** Ventury.” 





. 
Tue hot weather has had the effect of 
crowding all the watering-places, with the ex- 
ception of Wall Street. 





HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kiuds of Skin Erup- 


tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are eounter- 
Seit, Price, 25 cents. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mass 


BEATTY'S ORGANS, 27 stops, $90. Fence, Fac- 
OaNTEL F BEA! sod pint Cate stale 
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Farm and Garden, 


fre Agricultural Editor with be glad to receive any 
practical hints, #uggestions. or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel spéctally interested.) 


NOTES ON THIS AND THAT. 
BY RUSTICUB 


EARLY ovrtine oF RY®, 

Berone the days of reaping machines, when 
grain was cut altogether by sickle or cradle, 
rye could be cut early in the harvest season and 
be left to cure in the swath. Since reaping 
machines have been in use the custom of leav- 
ing the grain to stand until the kernel had a 
perceptible hardness and the straw a bright yel- 
lowish or straw color, has been followed by 
many farmers, since the bundles are generally 
bound up right after the reaper, and the straw 
has no chance to cure before binding. 

But the question has arisen, is it not best, 
after all, to cut rye as soon as the kernel is out 
of the milk; that is, before it has begui to 
harden, even when reaping machines are used? 
As far as the matter of curing is concerned, 
there is no objection to cutting the grain while 
yet the straw is quite green, providing the gav- 
els or bundles be made small. In very heavy 
rye let the rakes be set to cast off two bundles 
instead of one; though, in the average grain, 
probably, one “rake off” will not make the 
bundles too large. After binding and carrying 
together, the shocks should be made small, 
each having not over twelve or fifteen bundles, 
and they should be made in circular form. In 
this way the grain may be left out-of-doors for 
a week, if necessary, without any bad effects 
from rain, and it will cure sufficiently. We 
have seen this method practiced with the best 
success for several seasons, and there is no 
doubt but that it can be practiced without harm 
to the straw or grain by “ heating’ in the mow. 
Besides, where the straw is to be sold, as it 
almost always is in the East, there will be a 
great increase in weight, if it is cut rather 
green, and before its juices are used in com- 
pleting the maturing of the plant. 


A USEFUL FARM IMPLEMENT. 


Farmers have come to believe that it would 
be utter folly, a waste of time and labor, to do 
without the mowing machine, so much does ite 
use hasten the gathering of the hay crop and 
save so much hard work. But, for several good 
reasons, the hay-tedder is not yet generally 
used, though it doubtless will be at no distant 
day, Probably the main reason is that it costs 
too much, Many farmers cannot afford to pay 
$60 or $70 for it, when it is not an actual neces- 
sity in haying. Such, of course, must be con- 
trolled by the depths of their pocket-books ; 
but those who can buy what they want should 
no longer be without a hay-tedder. 

Every farmer who takes pains in curing his 
hay, clover especially, knows that a very large 
part of the day is consumed in “shaking up” 
and turning over heavy grass, and that it is far 
from being easy work to do it. With a tedder, 
the same work is accomplished easier and in a 
much more satisfactory manner. A boy old 
enough to drive a horse can thus perform the 
labor of three or four men, and it leaves the 
grass lying lightly on the ground, which, being 
thrown into the air, cures with great rapidity, 

This machine is especially useful in curing 
clover hay, as this needs to be exposed to the 
air and sun as much as possible. If the tedder 
be put to work in the morning, after the mow- 
ing machine, and used until noon, most timothy 
hay will be sufficiently cured to be drawn to 
the mow or stack the same day it is cut, if the 
weather is favorable. This will save much 
labor and time in putting the hay into cocks. 
The day is not far distant when hay-tedders 
will be considered quite as essential to good 
farming a8 mowing-machines or horse hay- 
rakes. 

TURNIP CULTURE. 

In cultivating the turnip, there is insufficient 
attention given to the root-system of the plant, 
which requires a certain measure of compact- 
ness in the sub-soil. It is the custom, where 
turnip seed is not sown in the corn field or po- 
tato patch, to prepare the ground just previous 
to sowing the seed, and at the hottest season, 
and driest, of the year. If the weather is favor- 
able the plants grow, but frequently fail to 
“bottom’’ well. A better way is to prepare 
the turnip ground when the land is plowed for 
corn or even at corn-planting time. Manure it 
well, harrow, and keep the weeds down. Just 
before sowing the seed, go over the bed with 
the harrow and prepare a mellow surface, not 
more than two or three inches deep ; sow the 
seed ; compact the soil with a roller; and there 
will be little doubt of favorable results. The 
sub-soil will thus be left solid and compact, 
and the roots, instead of running down, will be 
large, round, and smooth. In the South they 
have a custom of fencing in the patch on which 
turnips are to be sown, and turning in cattle or 
sheep at night for a considerable length of 

* time before sowing, when they are turned off, 





nip seed sown, and good crops result. Perhaps 
some of our Northern farmers can profit by the 
hint. 

CESSPOOLS AND 104 BBALTH: 

At this season of the year farmers cannot 
take too great caré of their wells and springs 
and cannot use fo much precaution in having 
perfect drainage from all cesspoodls and vaults, 
These are a prolific source of disease in hot 
weather. It is not a good plan to throw water 
and slops out at the back door, unless there is 
an opening connecting directly with a drain; 
yet we venture to say that a system of perfect 
drainage is the exception and not the rule. 
When cesspools are dug, they should not be 
located near the entrance to the house, though 
at the rear door, where none but the family 
have occasion to go; nor should they be in the 
vicinity of the well or cistern, as is often the 
case. It is better to have them at a considerable 
distance off and have a good drain from the 
house to the cesspools. A year or two since 
certain investigations were carried on in Con- 
necticut, and the fact was revealed that in very 
many instances the drainings from the cese- 
pools were conveyed, through a porous layer of 
earth, over a harder one; directly into the well, 
which was lower than the pools. People are 
seemingly ignorant of these things, and not 
until the water from the well begins to taste 
actually offensive do they bestir themselves to 
look into the matter and try to remedy the evil. 
The time to do this is when the drains are 
made ; otherwise foul odors will fill the air, 
enter the house, and spread unwholesome, nox- 
ious vapors where the house-wife tofls from 
day today. Keep wells clean from any decay- 
ing vegetable or animal matter, as well as from 
these drainings, and there will be less need of 
the physician. 





ENSILAGE IN VERMONT. 


TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SILOS. 

Havine quite recently visited the farm be- 
longing to Gen. W. W. Grout, of Barton, Vt., I 
send you the results of his experience with en- 
silage. Gen. Grout is now member of Congress 
from the third Vermont district and is also in- 
tensely interested in agricultural matters; not 
only in the matter of his Vermont farm, but 
also as concerning the broad field of American 
agriculture. 

The main superintendence of Gen. Grout’s 
farm is entrusted to the skillful hands of Capt. 
G. O. Ford, yet the former is familiar with the 
main points of the management and when at 
home enters with spirit into the minor details. 
This farm is situated in the town of Kirby and 
contains 330 acres, seventy-five of which are 
covered with forest: and the remainder divided 
into tillage and pasture. The farm lies in the 
Moose River Valley, whose waters skirt the 
western line, and its surface is varied in meadow 
and upland. The land is a clay subsoil and the 
intelligent culture bestowed upon it causes it 
to produce bountifully in hay and makes the 
farm famous for stock raising and the keeping 
of a fine dairy. Each year improvements are 
projected and carried out upon a comprehensive 
plan. 

“During the past two years,” seid Captain 
Ford, “ our experiente with ensilage has been 
very satisfactory. During the year 1880 Gen. 
Grout gave the subject much attention, which 
finally resulted in the construction of two silos, 
one 114¢ by 18 feet and a depth of 144¢ feet, 
and the other 114¢x45 feet and 144% feet deep. 
The walls were of concrete, those of the smaller 
silo being eight inches in thickness and those 
of the larger ten inches thick. About one-half 
of the silos were built underground. 

“Twelve acres of land, that would not pro- 
duce one-fourth of a ton of hay to the acre, 
were enriched with seven cords of manure. to 
the acre and planted with Western corn. We 
were late in getting the corn in and were late 
in finishing the silos, and, therefore, the early 
frost in September caught us and a portion of 
the corn was so badly injured that we were 
fearful of a failure. There was, however, a 
yield of fifteen tons to the acre. This was cut 
up into half-inch lengths, well trodden down, 
covered with inch boards, and weighted with 
stone. We stored our fodder in the large silo. 

“December 25th the silo was opened. We 
found, to our surprise, that the fodder had un- 
dergone a healthy change, ahd when fed was 
a positive success. This was deemed quite 
remarkable; as it did not seem possible that 
corn frost-bitten could be of much value in 
feeding cattle. .Our rule with stock is to feed 
them twice a day, so we fed ensilage in the 
morning and cut hay at night. After feeding 
in this manner for a month, we made a change, 
and mixed the ensilage with the hay and fed 
the mixture twice a day. We think this is the 
best method of feeding. In this combination 
we secured a food that was eaten cagerly and 
one that made a marked improvement in the 
condition of our stock. One hundred sheep 
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“Did you test the feeding of ensilage &s to 
its fattening properties ?’’ 

““We did: Three cows were fed one ration a 
day of hay and one of ensilage and meal. It 
was surprising to see how rapidly they took on 
flesh. They were sold and taken to market, 
and the drover said they sold the best of any 
cattle he had at market.” 

“You also had forty cows, which, I suppose, 
were fed upon ensilage according to the above 
method. Did you observe anything especially 
noteworthy in their feeding ?” 

“There was a perceptible increase in flesh. 
Our cows never looked better or healthier, their 
milk was more abundant and richer, and we are 
pleased to record the fact that ensilage fs pro- 
ductive of the best results in milk and butter. 
We fed a farrow cow for awhile one ration of 
hay and one of meal a day, and then one daily 
ration of ensilage and one of meal. It was 
conclusively demonstrated that ensilage and 
meal was the superior feed for the cow. We 
went on testing the merits of ensilage in every 
conceivable and consistent way, and every step 
gave increased evidence that it was something 
that the farmer tould rely upon as a permanent 
feed. We fed out the last May Ist, 1881, and 
our enthusiasm hed reached that point that we 
were very sorry we had no further supplies of 
ensilage to feed. The silos cost us $400, but 
we got our pay back, and more too the first 
year.”’ 

“What about your second year’s trial? Was 
it materialiy different from that of the first ?’’ 


“Only in this respect is it different. Our 
faith is still further imcreased in the value 
and desirability of the ensilage. We planted 
seven acres of ensilage corn for the large silo. 
For the smaller one five acres were sown for 
soiling, three and one-half acres of field corn 
and one acre of barley. This latter was all put 
into the small silo. The barley when cut was 
frozen hard as a rock, yet when the silo was 
opened everything was all right. We commenced 
feeding sixty cows after our usual manner, and 
our past year’s experience was merely a repeti- 
tion of the success and satisfaction of the previ- 
ous year. Our cows continued to give liberal 
supplies of milk and produced a quality of but- 
ter really superior. Previous to filling the silo, 
we fed our cows on Sanford corn, cut up in the 
machine. Their milk was quite profuse. About 
the time the silo was filled we run out of this 
fodder, and then they were fed on hay, and they 
shrunk greatly in milk, although fed on meal 
at the same time. This caused us to open the 
small silo earlier thanintended. Yet, as soon as 
the cows were fed upon the ensilage a full flow 
of milk was obtained. 

“We had eleven head of cattle that we wished 
to fatten for market. They were fed on ensilage 
and meal from the middle of November to June 
Ist, 1882. We never had cattle fatten faster. 
It was good fat too. They were all right for 
market at the above date and sold for a price 
much beyond our expectation. We had 200 
tons of ensilage, and our stock was fed upon it 
after our usual method to the second week in 
April. This closed the second year ; but itdoes 
not end the feeding of ensilage with us. The 
destructive elements of ensilage have not been 
discovered by us. No deterioration has as yet 
come to our mortal view; nor will there be such 
a thing, for the elements we find are nutritious 
and are in harmony with the law of growth, 
To these facts our stock can bear witness, inas- 
much as there is a large percentage of increase 
in value over that of two years ago.” 

No practical farmer could visit this farm, 
note the stock and the effects of the system of 
ensilage, and listen to the experience of these 
practical men without being convinced that 
the silo, properly constructed and intelligently 
managed, was a valuable adjunct in the economy 
of the farm.— American Cultivator, 





NAMES OF FLOWERS. 


Somsz of the names of flowers are simple 
enough, being suggested by some obvious char- 
acteristic, or by some comparison to something 
rather like it. The sage, or Salvia verbenaca, 
owes its synonym “clary” to its old use as an 
eye remedy, or clear-eye ; and the comparison 
of the Adonis autumnalis (which in most lan- 
guages of Europe still retains in its name its 
old connection with the blood of the slain 
Adonis and in popular German is still Blut- 
stropfchen) to the eye of a pheasant leaves no 
mystery about its name. But sométimes the 
explanation of names, founded on the principle 
of comparison, seems somewhat absurd. Of 
course, we all know that we call the dandelion 
from the French dent de lion, and we are asked 
to see im the plant’s indented leaf a resemblance 
to the tooth of a lion, little as we can explain 
how the French became so conversant with 
lions as to compare their teeth with the leaf of 
a dandelion. Is it not more likely that this 
plant derived its name from its supposed effi- 
cacy, in some country or time, as a protection 
to a man from a lion’s tooth, just as in lower 
Bavaria, at this day, a certain plaut carried on 








also had their ration a day of ensilage, and they 
relished it exceedingly well,” r 








the person is thought to be a safeguard against 
a dog’s bite? Or take the honeysuckle, which 






English of Spenser and Shakespeare, is the 
caprifole, or goat-leaf. Are we seriously to be- 
lieve, what all the botanical books gravely tell 
us, that it was so called because it seemed to 
climb rocks like a goat, when a hundred other 
climbing plants might as readily suggest that 
anima]’s activity? May it not be that the goat, 
which is fond of the leaves of shrubs, shows a 
particular partiality to those of the honey- 
suckle? The zodlogist here might come to the 
aid of the botanist. 

Any flower name the meaning of which at 
any period of its existence became obscure or 
passed out of memory would naturally invite 
reflection and excite ingenuity; and in this 
way, doubtless, many of the legends relating to 
them arose, the interpretation being either 
rationalistic, as in the case of a dandelion or 
goat-leaf, or poetical, as in Herrick’s derivation 
of heart’s-ease, according to the nature of the 
mind brought to bear on it. The application 
of different stories to the same flower is, conse- 
quently, almost inevitable and the cause of 
some confusion in floral mythology. Thus, the 
Greek letters ai ai, supposed to be discernible 
im the hyacinth, were interpreted in Ovid either 
as the wail of Apollo for Hyacinthus or as the 
first letters in the name of Ajax, with whom 
also the flower was connected. So with the 
forget-me-not, for which, besides the two deri- 
vations already mentioned, or the derivation 
which explains it as a souvenir given by Henry 
of Lancaster, when in exile, to the Duchess of 
Bretagne, there is yet a fourth interpretation, 
which, as it is less generally known, may be 
worth repeating. According to this version, 
Adam, as he named the plants in Paradise, 
bade them all remember what he called them. 
One little flower, ashamed of not having heeded 
its name, asked the father of men: ‘ By what 
name dost thowcall me?’’ ‘Forget-me-not,” 
was the reply, an‘ ever since that humble 
flower has drooped its head in shame and ig- 
nominy. - 

From the magical use of flowers in the hands 
of the primitive medicine-men to the scientific 
knowledge and use of them in modern botany 
or pharmaceutics, the general progress is 
clearer than, of course, are the successive steps. 
The veriest savages have been often found to 
possess a knowledge of plients far in advance of 
their development in other respects; and this 
knowledge must have arisen from the greater 
attention which flowers naturally attracted from 
their sorcerers than any of the less common 
products of Nature. For their clients who 
might wish to be cured of any sickness, to gain 
another’s love, or avert it from a rival, to keep 
off evil spirits from their dwellings herbs 
would naturally suggest themselves as the 
readiest kind of cure or charm to all who as- 
pired to enjoy the prestige and practice of a 
sorcerer. 

Floral magic dies hard. In the Tyrol they 
can still point out by name the flowers which 
are good against witchcraft or curses, against 
lightning, or against fatigue; and in Wales it is 
still lucky to have a house covered with stone- 
crop, to keep off disease, as it also is inGermany 
and Scandinavia, to keep off the lightning. Al- 
bertus Magnus mentions plants that were effi- 
cacious to restore peace between combatants or 
harmony between husband and wife ; and there 
is still a plant used for matrimonial divination 
in Italy, called concordia, as well as one with 
contrary attributes, discordia. The old name 
for the Aypericum, or St. John’s-wort, was 
fuga demonum, dispeller of demons; and in 
Russia a plant called the devil-chaser is still 
shaken against the arch-fiend, if he come to 
trouble the grief of a mourner. In the same 
country there is a plant that is useful to destroy 
calumnies spread abroad for the hindrance of 
marriages. 

We see how flowers would naturally mix 
themselves with stories of the gods, such as 
Zeus, Hercules, Indra, or Isiris, when we con- 
sider how they have mixed themselves with 
legends of the Virgin or St. John the Baptist. 
As in the Vedas one plant is called Indra’s 
drink, another his food, so the carob bean is 
St. John’s bread, gooseberries are his grapes, 
and the wormwood his girdle. As four distinct 
plants lay claim to the title of Our Lady’s tears 
(to say nothing of those which are her smock, 
her mantle, or her tresses), so in Roman times 
numerous plants took their names from Her- 


cules. We gain insight into the origin of Aryan - 


mythology when we remember that it was with 
the help of an herb that Indra fought with 
demons; and that in the Vedic hymns plants 
are invoked to destroy evil, to avert curses, or 
to act as love philters. The soma plant, by 
which Indra conquers Vritra or puts to flight 
demons, does for him exactly what the St. 
John’s-wort, or fuga demonum, did for Euro- 
peans a few centuries ago. The moly, by which 
the god Hermes enables Ulyeses to conquer the 
charms of Circe, does for him what any Tyro- 
lese sorcerer could do now for a man with a 
sprig of juniper. And the lotus or nepenthe, 
which confers forgetfulness, gives what any 
old herbalist could have readily supplied from 
his herbartum.—Cornhili Magazine. 
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NITROGEN IN SPECIAL FERTIL 
IZERS. 





TuExe is quite a diversity of opinion with re- 
gard to the agricultural value of nitrogen, or its 
compounds, ammonia and nitric acid. Matiy 
farmers regard it as the most important part of 
a fertilizer. Certainly it is the most expensive 
element in commercial fertilizers, and in many 
of the special fertilizers in the market it con 
stitutes from one-fourth to one-half of their 
commercial value. Does it pay to expend so 
much for these substances, when the soil and 
air contain so large an amount of them? Does 
the addition of nitrogen in any form to a fer- 
tilizer increase the crops enough to pay for the 
additional cost, or can very satisfactory and 
much better paying crops be raised without it? 
These are questions of vital importance to every 
farmer and gardener who buys special fertilizers 
with which to increase his profits, and they 
have a very important bearing on the use and 
application of stable manure. 

Most of the agricultural literature of the past 
has taught its value. Joseph Harris, in hievalu- 
able work on Manures, appears to regard nitro- 
gen as the most important element in a manure 
and, with him, every crop seems to requice a 
liberal supply of ammonia. In the recen* dis- 
cussion of the value of muck in the papers, its 
value, as indicated by chemical analysis, seems 
to be based on the amount of nitrogen it con- 
tains. I formerly placed a high value on the 
nitrogen in a fertilizer, but several years of sys- 
tematic experiments and the study of many 
others, conducted in various parts of the coun- 
try, under the direction of Prof. Atwater, have 
gradually changed my views on the subject, 
until now I have arrived at the conclusion that 
it will seldom pay many of us to buy nitrogen 
in chemical fertilizers, except for experimental 


——— 

e capacity of different soils for furnishing 
a natural supply varies and there are some svils 
that seem to need their supply of nitrogen in 
fertilizers ; but soils which need it to any great 
extent appear to be exceptional, and all that 
will often be needed can be furnished cheaply 
by a light dressing of stable manure or by 
turning under an occasional clover crop. 

As potatoes appear to be more generally 
helped by the addition of nitrogenous manures 
than almost any other crop, it is well to give 
them a dressing of stable manure, spread on 
with superphosphate and potash in the drill, 
while corn may be most cheaply grown with 
only dissolved boné-black and muriate of 


potash 
These are not hasty conclusions on my part, 


for I have been slow in arriving at them. Al. 
though for several years it has appeared to me 
as if my crops could get the larger part of their 
nitrogen from natural sources, yet I have never 
dared to risk a crop without a partial supply of 
nitrogen in the fertilizer, except on small plots 
for experiment. But in the future, unless I re- 
ceive new light upoiu this subject, I shall buy 
only inorganic or saline elements in my com- 
mercial fertilizers—like superphosphate, potash, 
lime, and magnesia—depending on what little 
stable manure I make and the natural sources 
for ammonia. For these reasons dissolved bone- 
black and muriate potash, which I buy largely, 
are much cheaperfor me than stable manure, 
which I never buy. 

The soil and air contain a great amount of 
ammonia and nitric acid, and, while our growing 
crops are drawing on the supply in the soil, the 
rains are continually bringing down a fresh 
supply from the air. Nitrogenous manures are 
stimulants to plant growth, as well as an ele- 
ment of plant food. All fairly retentive soils 
furnish a greater or less supply, usually enough 
for all practical purposes. The addition of a 
little more often increases the luxuriance of 
the growth of the plants, especially increasing 
their leaf and stalk development and the color 
and beauty of the flowers. The addition ofa 
large amount is often positively injurious, pro- 
ducing a fleshy growth .of foliage, without 
much substance, and diminishing the yield of 
grain, roots, or fruit. Many people are de- 
ceived in this way, judging that it increases the 
crop largely, because it makes it look so luxu- 
riant; while, if they resorted to the seales, the 
only sure test, they would be surprised at how 
little weight of crop they had. 

Out of a great many experiments which I 
have made, I have never known the addition of 
nitrogen to a fertilizer to increase the crop 80 
much as it increased the cost, with possibly one 
exception—on potatoes; and that may possibly 
have been owing to some other cause, Last 
season I had about forty experimental plots in 
corn, potatoes, and cucumbers, including Prof. 
Atwater’ 8 special nitrogen set, on corn, whichI 
am repeating with potatoes on the same plots 
this year; but in no instance did the addition 
of nitrogenous substances increase the crop 
enough to pay for their additional cost.—Corre- 
spondent of New England Farmer. 





MORBID APPETITE IN PIGS. 
We have found one \guart of new-process 
linseed meal to each pig\per day would satisfy 
when coal and ashes fail’ to do so. A quart of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
res mctnonet eran, Tene cous | “THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


is well, also, to mix a little finely-pulverized | _%Ow's the tiniéif0. secure homes ts! 
bone with the salt when young hogs are fed 


almost wholly upon corn. Corn is deficient in approaching & 3A Grrl now ot 
phosphate of lime to form the growing bone. to of the advantages 


The bone may be prepared by burning, then |” WOR@HERN PAGIFIO RAILROAD 
poutiding fine and grinding in a large coffee- for the along its 
mill. But the bone meal, ground fine; may be ace _ : gh a region 
purchased at $3 per 100 pounds. Mix salt and | which cans as FF TE, 
ground bone in equal parts, and let the pigs WRAL 

have access to it. Nowhere *e- 






To explain the effect of the linseed meal and | COLONISTS 
peas, we have only to remember that eorn has 


only 14 per cent. of ash, while linseed meal has | 1s a successful a eee eA 
63 per cent.; and this is rich in phosphate of Eke onances for PA RE 
lime or bone material, besides having three REW FIELD b Fow 661 ha ect ae 
times as much muscle-forming matter. Peas | _ The eee porous, of, ine ae orthera tetuleinenta 
have the same nutritive effect, only in a leas de- Siftiosota the best 

gree. Linseed meal balances the corn, atid | fheenthe resing ney of the sar noe 
makés it a complete ration, satisfying ali the nm 1 has now tr mrase 
wants of pigs. Cotton-seed meal is the same otared at LOW 
class of food, a little less digestible. Wheat MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
bran will have the same effect in a less degree. | PO See ATA tRE sottlemene 8 aoe acres ready 
The pig-feeder should endeavor to give a | fF cccupancy. iy paCIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


variety of food, not omitting scalded clover 
hay in Winter, and green clover in Summer, addons err es 


This gives the bulk in food necessary to health. | NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CoM- 
—National Live-Stock Jonrnal, r PANY, 
_ Ne. 265 Broadway. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING. BUTTER WORKER. 


Tue superintendent of the model farm at Operating on the pris prinetple o of direct 
Guelph, Canada, gives, as below, the results and a of 








rolling, or slid! the 
of some experiments made there in cattle Buttes w eyinding: oF et eae 
Certain, ) song me strong, c ong, cheap. 
breeding : Send for full 
1. A steady, frosty Winter is better than an the Inventors OLE MAKERS, 
open one in feeding cattle. PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, 


Coucord, N. H. 


8. Two or three-year-old cattle will add one- NEW R ICH BL LO0p) 


third of a pound more per day to their weight Biood, and will compl ha paint 
upon prepared hay and roots than upon the the entiresystem in can Tt “4 
same materials un who pit take 1 oy each night from Ito uJ reeks 
may tored to sound hea’ such 8 
prtuiete and atiooes ot” tameaing aattie. “Tog Seat hz mallfor# letter sige, 
ps . yore than to keep them up to three . somety ie ngor, Me Boston, Mace, 


BELLS. 
manure alone. 


6. Farm-yard manure from well-fed cattle THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
three years old is worth an average of $2.30 per| MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


ton. Established in 1826. Bells for all War. 
ranted satisfactory and durable, vt 


MENEELY & CO,, West Troy, N. ¥, 
is beneficial in inebriety and in many diseases Clinton H. Meneely Bell o., 


where the nervous system ie 


2. An average two or three-year-old steer 
will eat ite own weight of different materials 
in two weeks. 





a a “There is no loss in Seeding. a cattle beast 
well upon a variety of materials for the sake of 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., PoCy 


‘ 
311 Broadway, New York. > 1882. 








Persone desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named in addition to the regular 
subscription price of Taz lnpEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 


38% 




















wire These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
2 rae of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
ctitestaenty | Powage paid. 
. mY. z We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
ie cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
ENGIaESE= —s Rein Pas publications than thoee mentioned below. 
pele. 
write THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO. Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $150 
Atlantic Montbly.............-... 3 50 4 00 
Century Magazine(formerls Scrib 
AAA SE Fee 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
“ MAPA PS Pe 8350 400 
— ; ete | ASR ee Pere ey 350 400 
. oe Young People (Weekly). 135 150 
STANDARD FERTILIZERS. Lippincott’s Magazine............ 20 800 
tt’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 275 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. pees wr ina pede 
G Bo Meal FI. Littell’s Living Age............-. 750 800 
round ’ Bone , Bone . 
LISTER BROTHERS, National Sunday-school Teacher..110 1 25 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. St. Nicholas Magazine........... : 7 : ,. 
wn Factory, covet, & N. J. Semi-weekly Tribune......... ie 
cheular. — gente traiatinns, Weekly Tribune............ - - 18 20 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS: 


THE “FIRST ADING OF THE EMANCIP A- 
TION AMATION,” by Rite 
G@x CWredt, BOATS... cece cece cecd eee cebeeee 83 00 
The Saxe, in Artist's Proof, otned and attested 
by F. B. , the Artist, and A. H 


The “ys pes Proof, cgned by A. H. 

Bie GO MIMBTO TEE. oc cccscssccdeqsensceets 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT VU. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16420. 1 00 
EX-VICE- SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Sine, TOEBV.......ccccccccccsscsccsecccescccsecees 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20..............- 1090 
SUMNER. Size, 16x20,............+... 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


= “INNER LIFE OF ABRAR AE LINCOLN.” 





UML cus scecnscothangesesataanbesnll $1 00 
The “* PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
CROEM. IWGO PASS, ..ccccccccece-coccceccescescces 60 
Orders, with the cash losed, to be add dto 
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subscription two years 5 
‘One subserip ——~] with one NEW subscriber, in 


GRO TOMRIGTORSD 20. ccccccccccccesccscccccsscccces 500 
One subseri tion with two NEW subscribers, in 

GD HEINER cncccccccsscens cocconssiocs 06s ee $8 
One subscription NI, 052005 <sansecnsnen th 
One sabscription a h three NEW subscribers, 

Ds nccecccosctes. coccecegpocsscss s a8 
gue subscription four acncsesgheecnntenaies 8 5 


One ya with Your’ NEW subscribers, in 
One subsaription five years Le sikadks tsetse $8 
ar number over five at the same rate, tnvari- 
y with one remittance, 


apuary Ist, 1882, Tue ay will 
stata? on_the cont b pringipe thet fe, is, papers 
a 


after January 18 
the expiration of time paid for 
Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


7” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tux INDEPENDENT, 


paitk Checks, or Drafts, if ponsible. "When Selthor ot 


}-— F send the mone poney in Ly 3 
present registration eycteen 
te protection it losses by 
vires and wall RD oon, = r to ——B 4 
le’ whenev 


tod 
‘o names cuter ed: on the subscription books with- 


ou moi in advance. 
requested to note 


the exet os < NewPathcrt ona, ne is always 
address label on the first page o: 

o paper. sn yore renew two or three weeks previous 

to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


E RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST gubpess ipts = ane? 
remitted to RENEW s sesipatome are indi iste 
the change in the date of SSoation on the Iferle ye 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change 
made either the first or ene’ week after the money 
is received, But when o postage stamp is receiv 


the receipt will be cont a= 
Messrs. SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our mts in tates to receive subscriptions 


and dee PE INDEPENDENT. 
P.-0. Box 2787, Rew York Clty. 


RATES OF A DY ERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


WP eee eteeeraeese oe 


time 
4 times (one ‘month),.70e. times cone month). ..85e. 





4 = ea 1 (shree months)s00. 
_— = (twelve * —— -)60c. " feetve bad 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BPG s - cade cane shane? cccevecce-os beecces 

4 times (one month).. 

(three months). oad 

62 (twelve “ i Jad Ce Rh 80c. 
Pusiismer’s NoTicRs..... .... 

Ling, Each 

Financial Norices..... ag DOLLARS PER AGATE 


a red Rey ~y" ese go irre Cum = 
EATHS, not exceed oar linen: 
$i. ‘Over t that, eTwenty. -five Cents a Line. nd 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have hadso many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arran 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. fle or Binder will 
pn at hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover bas “Tae INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, waking it 

uite ornamental an eo pag ge wa respect 

ea handsome volume, ey will be de 
livered at our office ov the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar 8 and twenty-five cents each. é usual 
Acut of the File or Binder fs 
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Sypher é Co. 


739 and 741 BROADWA Y, 
York, 
beg to inform their patrons 
and others that Mr. Sypher 
is at present in London, at- 


tending the great sale of the 
Duke of Hamilton’s treas- 





New 


ures of art and bric-a-brac, 


and that, notwithstanding | 


the very high prices fetched 
by these unique articles, he 
has managed to secure a 
number of choice OBJETS DE 
VERTU for 
customers. 
the collector’s 
“picked up’ 


his 
He has, also, to 
use term, 
a number of 
rare pieces of furniture out- 
side of the sale, which will 


be sent to New York very 
soon. 
Visitors are always wel- 


come at the establishment 
of Messrs. SYPHER & CO., 
whether they desire to pur- 
chase or not. Many pieces 
of old furniture and plate, 
whose value has been en- 
hanced by association, may 
be seen there, together with 
Paintings, Textile Fabrics, 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples 
of Metal. Works, and other 
artistic articles, some of 
them possessing high his- 
torical interest. 


NEWPORT BRANCH. 


American | 





A Branch of this house will 
be found at 
CASINO BUILDING 
(Bellevue Avenue), 
Newjort, k. I. 
‘Sundey-School 
SUPPLIES. 


Every Suniiay Schoa]—5 pers a week 


No 


for each fa y, at the cost of ome; using our 
graded papefS. in place of the ordinary, costs schools 
even less Specimens free. 


Teacherw’ and Scholars’ lesson helps in ive 

rades’ (the only complete series for both), make 

esorfstudy a success. Leyson songs, with patent 
old gud new tune combination, to sing at sight, save 
soug books--more impressive and instructive. 
#16 7c. to $1.50, choicest Sunday-schoo! library 
books, put up in flexible form, catalogue and num- 
ber tu each, at uniform price of 5c. eachy 100 or 
more,4\%o. Sample book and exchange system, 4a. 

Libary for Teachers.—Ninv books, Melud- 
ing Bible dictionary, Commentary on Mark. Com-g 
pendiuim of Teaching, etc.; books worth 75c. ts 
$1.50 each. Price, 10c. each; whole nine, 80c. 

Reward Cards, one-third price; three twen{y- 
five cent packs for 25c. Sample pack, lic. 

Teachers’ Bibles,— Most complete made/.,404 
pages, ple —_ aes, wl edges, as low as §1 


ks.—Coutents of $1.00 ” $1.50 
euloaal ti library books, in neat romatic 
covers, illustrated, 50 or more at 10c,ggch. Sam- 


ple, | 2c. 

Temperance Sunday-school supyfies, for all 
classes of temperance Sunday-school ‘work. Cata- 
logue free. DAVID C. COOK, 4 Revolution 
Sunday-school and Temperance Publish- 
er, 46 Adams sireet, Chicago 


Lake “region, So. Florida, large 


FOR SALE.-take adjoining railroad de 


Btook, food will, and fixtures. General merchandise. 
Capttal required, 86,000, or would take partner. Ad- 
dress Cash care HAMMOND & JONES. Oriando, Fla. 


,CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. 











Nature’s Sparkling Specific for Indigestion 
and Biliousness, the water of the famous Seltzer 
Spa, is duplicated in a moment with a spoonful of 
TaRRant’s SELTZER APERIENT, which contains 
every valuable element of the German spring. 
The greatest physicians of Europe provounce that 


free gift of Providence the most potent of all 
known alteratives, and its fug simile, fresh and 
foaming, is now placed within the reach of every 
invalid in the Western World. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





wokKs . 
Camden, N. J. 








ESTERBROOK’S Furs. 
<a 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


BN Sy, 
oh 3° “tn, 
New York. 











Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 


facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth, 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic actioa, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Bend for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warercoms, 
‘90 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Trement-st., Boston, 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders. 


CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


FOR BRIGHT'S DISRASE, TB GOUTY DIATHESIS, 


Dr. A. Hammond of New York, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral United “States Army (retired), Professor of Dis- 
eases of the Mind ard Nervous Sy in the Univers- 
ity of New York, etc 

‘I have for some time made be x of the Buffalo Lithia 











of affections the nervous system, 

Pp ight's disease of the Kidneys Ci 
witha So diathesis. [he results have been em 
nently sa’ tary. Lithia has for many v years heen & 4 
fore ite «.credy with me in like cases; 
lo Water certainly acts better en ony eames 
ous solution of the Lithia alte and is, moreover, 
goer borpe by the stomach.” 

Alfred L. Loomis, 4 New York, Professor of In- 
stitutes and Practice of Medicine, Med a = 
ment University of New York, Visit yt ian 
Bellevue Hospital, Consulting Physician Charity Hos- 

he past four years I have used the Lng 
Lithia Water in the t treatment of Chronic INTERS 
TIAL HRIT in GOUTY and RHEC. 


n 
MATIC subjects, with the most MARKED BENEFIT. 
In al Cry UMA ek AFFECTIONS I re- 


the Practice of Me 
AL IMyLAMM ATION ‘OF. THE “KIDNEYS " 
(that is, INTERSTITIAL 1S), ae *The pe. th- 
ol state of the kidneys, at a Geatapaped 
he above name. represses Ld rd id stage 
ig known by authors as B 7 Ae 5 is 
alleged to be the final A , oO IT iiftwee Nepart tis.” 


y= ag 
Springs pn open for guests. Water, in cases of 
one dozen Spalf-gallon bottles, $5 per case at the 


Springs pamphlet sent to any address. 
Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS 


COLUMBIA \ BICYCLE. 
boy wante 
o 
Send 3-cent stamp for Catalogue 
and Price-List to 
. TRE POPE M’F'G CO., 
Pe 507 Wasi 8t., , Masa. 
y New York Ridt School, 34ta St. 
near Avenue. 


USE DEVOE’'S 


. = - 
-Brilliant Oil= 
DEVOE M'F’G ca., Mt'’re’, New York City. 
THE 














The People have Proclaimed 


THE CLYDESDALE 
the King of Draft Horses! 
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POWELL BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawford County. Pean. 
Largest Collecti in t 1 

*S“jale sta ons. th th be Bent ‘Bross 77 
Also an_ importation of i holes Perch ron Ner- 


mame. of Trott af-tres 
mporters and erg stein 8 and xt Deven 


Gattle. Rare Ixpivipc 
ES OUR SPECIAL 


TIES, at the same tim IDING 
animals whose constitutional x sime 40 = 
seamaine hove been apres b feeding 

o Tas fxomraxERT. 
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— OFM. HINRICHS, 


28 to 3B PARK PLACE, 
corner Church Street. 
NEW YORK, 


Dealer te Lawn Tenn Archery, Cricket, 
and Sperting Goods of Every Description. 


LAWN TENNIS RACQUETS 


of Feltham, Jeffries, Ayres, Stevenson, and all the 
best lish Makers. 


ES, LTs, Etc. 
The ** — - ft best american ball made. 
ES L'LS und ther makers. 

c 


Lawn > ane Marker, 
y ) meen Marker ma 
ele, R et, and Hockey B Rese. 


pmente < of every kind. 
IMPORTED 


“= TILES 


for Then, Jar uinier males, 
D a 
THOS: S. STRETTON, 47 Ba 


THE TRLD'S rts POLISE, 


The Only Perfect Starch Polish Known, 
of Starch, hot 
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©, 25 50 
Meneterer <i THE P LINEN GLACE CO. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


(PEE S| 


‘SOLID SILVER. 


Made by the Gorgam Manvuvacturmne Company, 
Providence and New York, and stamped 

should be for sale in the stock cf every 

first-class Jeweler in the United STERLING 
States, and, if purchasers insist upon having this 
make of goods, they will be sure of securing 
the best quality of ware made 925/, 

while, if they accept any other 1000, 
trade mark, there is no such absolute guarantee, 
other makers having two and sometimes three differ- 
ent grades of goods; but the Gorham Trade Mark is 
never used on any other than English Sterling. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 
For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 





§.-S. and ane ng 





THE SASIOS 2 OOMBTRARION 8.-8. CHATR. 
of intest patter potters ae ttte ira, and everything ~ 
genera, eH cnnrs, Du 


for 
c 
pais Waker, | PRATT & CO. 
19 Bond St., N. ¥.; 518 Arch St., Philadel’a. 


1789. BACON PIANOS, 1382 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd St., 
New York. 





Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 












THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


© + is the Blackest Polish, combined 
a beautiful gloss, in the world. 


ee pe Polish which will make s 
MB Black lustre on a Ked Lid 
| dy 


3d.—It is the 5 7 which will 
beautiful black polish upon Gray 

4th.—Its lustre ine untarnished after 
being 24 hours on a red hot stove. 

Manufr'd by E.M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. | 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


SHENANDOAH. VALLEY RAILROAD. 
The Great Trunk Line to the Southwest. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, NEW 
ORLEANS, KNOXVILLE, 
ATLANTA, CHATTA- 
NOOGA, MEMPHIS. 





New Orleans Express leaves New York at a PM; 
——, 11:20 P.M.; Harrisburg, 3:20 A.M. 

Mem Express leaves New York at 4:30 AM; 
Prtiadeiphia B10 AM; Harrisburg, 11:25 A.M. : 


er, New York to Chattanooga, Roa- 


ome to ry 7 orke eans, on New Orleans Express. 


Parlor Car, Leighton Sleeper, Philadelphia to Lu- 
ray, Luray to Memphis, on Memphis Express. 
THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE PEERLESS 
CAVERNS OF LURAY, 
the only caverns in the world Illuminated by the 
Electric Light. 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, 
one of the remarkable freaks of Nature by _ Amenion, 
and popular and favorite route to 
VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 
Quick Transit, Superior Accommodations, No Dust. 
| Ask for Tickets via Shenandoah Valley R.R. 
zyx. ge wnecere, Lyncbb Vi 
perintend’t, Hagerstow 


HENR 
JOSEPH H. 8 
CHAS. P. atch sv Pand P. tar Lynchburg, Va. 





‘STATE LINE. 


ORK TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL. DUBLIN 
—s BELFAST, AND LONDONDERRY, 
EVERY THURSDAY. 


New Clyde-built steamers and most excellent accom 











rates. First Cabin only 
© GREA 3 : PUMPS, modations, but no ecvence i sate 
% T WESTERN te ed A Lan Hydraulic . ad se. 0 to Second Cabin mia pe). 
ne STANDARD Hydrants Carte, Fore | Spe, 820. Ko live stock carried. | Special rates to 
Hydrants, Street W' p abn end favorelll to parties traveling to- 
PICTORIAL CATALOGUES FRFE x CHAN) Des Beeman m 1882. fiber. Send for pamphlet of information, with cabin 
Fash aa Rac or be SPOOL aay og Uaral A | "SUSRES RAND TUNE Gly gE Area 
bibition at France, = tt. and ‘Valuables forward- 
j Address GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, SILK igor; "Vienna, ‘uriria. in | | Parcels, Packotes, Drtar iow rates, by Balowas 
Pittebargh, Pa, ° bition, 1876. Ex 
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